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HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


BY MONS. MICHELET. 


WE have already noticed two of 
M. Michelet’s works, his ** Memoirs 
of Luther,” and his ** Origines du droit 
Francois.” On those occasions we 
endeavoured to describe the character 
of this author’s mind, and by so doing 
to account for the fact, that with im- 
mense erudition, with an imagination 
powerful enough not merely to sus- 
tain and to quicken, but really to 
wing the weight of his learning, with 
a style peculiarly rhythmical and va- 
ried, so much so as to escape entirely 
from the cold prim propriety and po- 
lished point of French prose almost 
into all the graceful fluctuations and 
transitions of blank verse, and with an 
animation in his descriptions well- 
nigh lyrical, he has, despite these rare 
qualities, failed to gain a general po- 
pularity, and is only fully appreciated 
by the few. é 

Further to explain the cause of his 
very limited success with the public, 
we must mention that M. Michelet’s 
intellect is cast completely in the 
mould of the German school of litera- 
ture. Of that literature, however, 
the prominent feature is the promi- 
nent vice, which pervades and sur- 
mounts all its excellences, and divests 
them of their proper virtue. Philo- 
sophy, poetry, history, metaphysics, 
are all mixed together—made to inter- 
penetrate one another, by writers of 
this school. Because there are links 
of sympathy, so to speak—abstruse 
relations, between all these things, 
these authors. would, to borrow an 
image from music, regard them all 
but as variations of each other, and 
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play them all together as one grand 
piece of orchestral harmony. Hence 
confusion, a confusion rich in original 
thoughts and perceptions, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of this literature. 

To express the same remark in 
other words ; the intellect, we would 
say, of other nations, in its graver 
pursuits, is classifying or separative; 
that of Germany is collective. Ger- 
man authors, for the last half-century, 
have been driving together, from all 
points of the compass, the most di- 
verse, deep, curious, and unsorted 
matter. The circumscriptions by 
which every distinct subject has been 
hitherto surrounded, they would break 
through ; and, having set no new limits 
to mental excursions and enquiries, 
all that they think, all that they feel, 
all that they write, has a width and 
multiplicity of view about it, that is 
perfectly bewildering. They may 
have, and we are persuaded they have, 
in all their speculations, an inward 
consciousness of, and passion for truth; 
but this consciousness, and this pas- 
sion—if it cannot reach its object, 
handle it, discriminate it, measure it, 
even if erroneously, at all events dis- 
tinctly—constitutes, with reference to 
religion, fanaticism, and with refer- 
ence to philosophy, mysticism. Mys- 
ticism, then, is the word that describes 
the German genius. 

We are not disinclined to think, 
nevertheless, that this school of litera- 
ture, vicious as in its present state it 
is, may become, in process of. time, 
more valuable than the purer school 
which it aims at superseding. It may, 
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it is not improbable, furnish a plat- 
form whence new progress, almost 
new discoveries, in moral philosophy 
may be made. The old moulds of 


‘thought being broken up, new ones 


more comprehensive may he formed. 
When Lord Bacon appeared in the 
world, the whole domain of mind was 
in the utmost disorder, though wildly 
and luxuriantly prolific. Much the 
same sort of disorder in moral ques- 
tions, seems at this more enlightened 
period about to emerge; and as the 
great man we have just named set 
confusion in order formerly, so per- 
haps some new Bacon—one of those 
stupendous intelligences who, amidst 
immense new complications, can see 
and grasp new wholes, and arrange 
them into parts and divisions—may, 
when the modern confusion has gain- 
ed its due height, arise to perform the 
same work on it. We say this, be- 
cause we have observed that the mys- 
ticism of which we have spoken is 
not confined to the land to which it 
owes its recent origin, but has more 
or less affected the mind of all ad- 
vanced nations ; and because it is evi- 
dent that the philosophy, not scienti- 
fic but moral, which has been ascend- 
ant since the sixteenth century, is 
universally felt to be not /arge enough. 
Whether with respect to the history, 
or the politics, or the social life of the 
actual age, its measure cannot mea- 
sure any one of them. Whilst, then, 
we repudiate the German literature 
in its present vagrant, adventurous, 
breaking up, intermingling processes, 
as vague, resultless, and perfectly un- 
satisfactory, we look forward to its 
future developments with some de- 
gree of expectation, that out of them 
new intellectual prospects, as clear and 
fair as they promise to be extensive, 
may expand. 

These observations arise naturally 
out of the perusal of M. Michelet’s 
volumes. ‘They possess all the cha- 
racteristics of the German school 
which we have briefly described, and 
more especially one which gives to 
that literature much of its prospec- 
tive value. M. Michelet’s work wi- 
dens greatly the domain of history. 
Instead of confining himself to the 
limits of former historians, in nar- 
rating events, and depicting the sa- 
lient action of society, he has included 
within his design literature, religion, 
law, art, language, manners, and opin« 






ions. He has besides made an effort 
to seize what may be called the poetry 
of social life, and to put upon it a 
philosophic significance. Those sub- 
jects—such as chivalry, under its most 
romantic aspects, superstitious habits 
and practices, legendary lore, costume, 
and all that is pictorial in communities 
—which historiographers have hitherto 
handed over to poets, he would regard 
as his prime historic matter. And 
doubtless these subjects in the history 
of man should occupy a prominent 
place ; in the history of politics, of 
the movements of states, however, 
they have hitherto occupied no place 
at all. To give, then, to the historic 
canvass amplitude sufficient to em- 
brace, as it were, the story of human 
nature as well as of national affairs, is 
surely a noble tendency of the mind. 
More than a ¢endency, the attempt to 
do this cannot yet be called. Miche- 
let and his German contemporaries 
have not accomplished their purpose. 
They hardly, in fact, discern it. The 
feeling of their purpose is on their 
works, but not its execution. The 
material with which they would deal 
is so subtle, so full of spontaneous 
ignition, that it is most difficult, if not 
impossible, to analyse it, to reduce it 
to principles, or to bring it under any 
classification. The consequence is, 
that, in their treatment of it, they 
appear but to delineate the eccentri- 
cities of humanity, Sketchy pictures 
form all the result of their labours. 
Pictures of this kind, lavishly inter- 
spersed amidst graver and more state- 
ly details, abound in M. Michelet’s 
volumes; and under them, these de- 
tails—the old staple substance of his- 
tory—are sometimes wellnigh hidden. 
They are, as it were, imbedded, or 
imbowered, in a thick foliage of fanci- 
ful conceptions. Indeed, in the work 
before us, the grand march and se. 
quence of prominent events are touch- 
ed upon, rather than dwelt upon; or, 
to soften this expression, we would 
say that M. Michelet has written a 
dissertation upon French history ra« 
ther than a history of France. 

His work we pronounce to be, not- 
withstanding, a highly original, yea 
more, a most delightful production. 
The historic muse of our author is 
not, it is true, arrayed in a robe of 
sober grain. Her tread is not firm, 
her gait and demeanour are not equal 
and collected, she wears a parti-co- 
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loured vest, her movements are grace- 
fully wavering, and her glances—keen, 
quick, and bright—strike at once such 
a multitude of objects that they can 
fix steadily on none. Sometimes, too, 
she indulges in harlequinading ca- 
prices; but her usual port has a native 
tastefulness and spirit beyond the 
reach of academic art. 

But a few extracts will show the 
peculiar merits and defects of M. 
Michelet’s volumes better than any 
further remarks we could offer. The 
first we shall give by way ofa personal 
introduction of the author to our rea- 
ders. He is about to narrate (which 
he does with brilliant rapidity) the 
conquest of Gaul by Cesar; and the 
mention of that hero’s name provokes 
the following little outbreak of per- 
sonal feeling, which exhibits striking- 
ly the character of his mind and the 
poetic elevation of his sentiments :— 


‘* T have spoken elsewhere,” he says, 
of this prodigious Cesar, and of the 
motives which decided him for sq long 
a period to quit Rome for Gaul, to exile 
himself from his country, that on his re- 
turn he might be its master. Italy was 
exhausted, Spain unmanageable ; to subject 
the world, Gaul was to be subdued. Would 
that I had seen that pallid, bloodless face, 
blanched, not by age, but by the debauch- 
eries of Rome ; that delicate and epileptic 
man, marching under the rains of Gaul 
at the head of his legions; swimming 
across our rivers, or dictating on horseback, 
whilst his secretaries were carried in lit- 
ters by his side, four or six letters at a 
time ; agitating Rome from the depths of 
Belgium; exterminating two millions of 
men on his route; and conquering, in the 
lapse of ten years, Gaul, the Rhine, and 
the Northern Ocean! ” 

The above extract is characteristic 
of our author; the next will be found 
equally characteristic of his work. 
He is passing in review the different 
races and influences from which the 
French nation results. To any one 
else this subject would be dry, heavy, 
and laborious. By him it is treated 


as lightly and gracefully as eruditely, . 


though we cannot say that he aye 
and analyses the deep subject he has 
in hand. 

“* Different systems,” he thus writes, 
* have been resorted to, to explain the 
origin of the French people. Some deny 
altogether any foreign influence. They 
insist that France owes nothing to the 
language, to the literature, and to the laws 
of the nations who have conquered her, 
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Nay more, if it depended on them, they 
would make us believe that our origin is 
the origin of the whole human race. Leé 
Brigant and his disciple, Latour d’Au- 
vergne, the first grenadier of the republic, 
derive all languages from the Bas-Breton: 
intrepid and patriotic critics, it was not 
enough for them to emancipate their 
country from slavery, they would also give 
her the dominion of the world. Histo- 
rians and legists are less presumptuous. 
Nevertheless the Abbé Dubos denies that 
the conquest of Clovis was a conquest, and 
Grosley affirms that our common law is 
anterior to Cesar. 

‘© Other enquirers, less extravagant 
perhaps, but holding the same sort of ex- 
clusive and systematic view, refer every- 
thing to tradition, or to the several im- 
portations of commerce and of conquest. 
According to them, our French language 
is a corruption of the Latin, our law a 
degradation of the Roman or Germanic 
law, our traditions a simple echo of foreign 
traditions. They give the half of France 
to Germany, the other half to the Ro- 
mans, and leave her nothing of her own. 
They would make it appear that those 
great Celtic populations, of which ancient 
writers speak so much, were @ race 80 
abandoned, so disinherited by nature, that 
they have been swept away without leaving 
a trace behind. That Gaul—which armed 
five hundred thousand men against Cesar, 
and which continued so populous under 
the Empire—they tell us, has disappeared 
altogether; that it was dissolved by the 
intermingling of the Roman legions and 
the bands of Clovis. All the French of 
the North, they say, are of German de- 
scent, though there isso little Gerntan in 
their language. Gaul, they maintain, has 
perished, body and spirit, like Atlantides. 
All the Celts likewise have perished; or_if 
any few of this family of men remain, they 
escape not the severity of modern criti- 
cism. Pinkerton will not allow them to 
repose even in the grave. This man isa 
true Saxon, brutal against the Celts as 
England is against Ireland. He will not 
allow them any distinctive qualities, any 
original genius. All gentlemen, he up- 
holds, descend from the Goths (or Saxons 
or Scythians, with him the same thing.) 
He proposes in his amusing fury that a pro~ 
fessorship of the Celtic tongue should be 
instituted, in order the better to mock at 
Celtic pretensions. 

“ It is not possible to make a choice 
between these two systems. History and 
good sense alike repel them both. It is 
evident that Frenchmen are not Gauls, 
Vain would it be to search among us for 
those large, fair, supple bodies,—those 
infant giants who amused themselves by 
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burning Rome. On the other hand, the 
French genius is profoundly distinct from 
that of Rome or Germany. 

“* Incontestible facts cannot be rejected: 
no doubt our country owes much to foreign 
influence. All the races of the earth have 
contributed something to this Pandora box. 

“ The original soil which has received 
all, is that young, soft, pliant race of Gaéls, 
fiery, sensual, fickle, prompt to apprehend, 
prompt to disdain, ever in pursuit of no- 
velty. Here then*is the primitive element, 
the perfectible element. 

** To such children severe preceptors 
were necessary; and from the south and 
from the north the rigorous instruction 
came. Thereby their mobility was fixed, 
their softness hardened and fortified, rea- 
son was added to instinct, and to promp< 
titude reflection. 

“ In the South first appeared the Ibe- 
rians of Liguria and of the Pyrenees, 
with all the roughness and cunning of 
mountaineers; then came the Phenician 
colonies; and long afterwards the Sa- 
racens. The South of France assumed 
early the mercantile genius of the Semitic 
nations. The Jews, in the middle ages, 
found themselves in that region quite at 
home. From the north descended, at a 
very early period, the obstinate Kymries, 
the ancestors of our Bretons. This race, 
not to pass in vain over the earth, erected 
monuments—the Needles of Loc-maria- 
ker and the Lines of Carnac, rude, mute 
stones, which posterity understands not. 
The druidism of the Kymries spoke of im- 
mortality ; but contained no principle of 
social order for the present life: it indicated 
barely the moral germ that is in the barba- 
rous man, as the plant sprouting up from un- 
der snow tells of the dormant life of nature. 
The genius of war was still ascendant. 
The Bolgs rushed down from the north, 
and a hurricane swept over Gaul, Ger- 
many, Greece, and Asia Minor. Exube- 
rant and prolific seed-tides of life ran, 
and spread, and inundated Europe. In 
Gaul, the warrior society of the clan pre- 
vailed over the -sacerdotal society of 
drvidism. The clan, however, is repre- 
sented by its chief, by a man. 

** But society really begins when man 
devotes himself not to man but to an idea, 
and, first, to the idea of civil order. The 
Roman surveyors (agrimensores,) came 
behind the Roman legions, to measure, 
to portion out into acres, to set within 
artificial limits, according to their ancient 
oriental rites, the colonies of Aix, of 
Narbonne, and of Lyons. The city entered 
into Gaul, and Gaul entered into the city. 
The great Cesar—after having disarmed 
the nation by fifty battles, and by the 
slaughter of several millions of men~— 


opened his legions to Gallic soldiers, and 
brought them in triumph as victors into 
Rome and into the senate. They there 
learned what civil equality was, under a 
military chief; they there acquired their 
levelling genius, which they will retain for 
ever. 

“ Great has been the accumulation of 
races in our Gaul. Races on races, people 
on people, Kymries, Phoenicians, Iberians, 
Greeks, Romans, and last of all Germans, 
But having said this, have we described 
France? Not at all. France has made 
herself out of these elements, from which 
any other result might have arisen. The 
same chemical principles compose oil and 
sugar. Principles being given, all is not 
given ; the mystery of a separate special 
existence remains. The action which this 


primary existence puts forth on, and the - 


action it receives from, surrounding ele- 
ments—this constitutes national character, 
and this is the subject which history has 
principally to develop.” 


The above passages may be consi- 
dered as a fair specimen of M. Miche- 
let’s gravest manner. .To.one already 
well read in history, the bird’s-eye 
views of this author have a certain 
charm; but to a student, his aeronautic 
flights over wide subjacent historic 
landscapes are unsatisfactory and gid- 
dying in the extreme. We will en- 
deavour, however, to abstain from cri- 
tical observations, and in lieu of them 
will give descriptive extracts and cu- 
rious bits from the work before us; 
which, if we mistake not, it will be 
found singularly pleasant to peruse. 
Nothing can be more graphic, poetic, 
and grotesque, than the following pic- 
tures of various districts of France. 


* Tt has been often said that Paris, 
Rouen,-and Havre form but one city, of 
which the Seine is the principal street. 
Take your station a little to the south of 
this magnificent street, where chateaux 
neighbour chateaux, villages villages; 
cross the Lower Seine at Calvados; andfrom 
Calvados direct your course towards the 
Channel ; and, whatever be the richness and 
fertility of the soil, towns become rarer, 
general cultivation more neglected, and 
pasture grounds more frequent. The coun- 
try is already serious; it will presently 
become wild and melancholy. To the 
proud chateaux of Normandy succeed 
Breton manor-houses. The costume 
of the natives seems to follow and 
comply with the change of architecture. 
The triumphal bonnets of the women of 
Caux—which announce so loftily the 
daughters of the conquerors of England— 
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widen towards Caen, flaiten at Villedieu, 
and at Saint Malo take a divided form, 
sometimes like the wings of a windmill, 
and sometimes like the sails of a. ship. 
At Laval, coats of sheep skin commence. 
The forests here thicken, the solitude of 
La Trappe, where the monks lead a life of 
black monotony ; the names of the cities, 
Fougéres and Rennes, (both signifying 
fern ;) the dark grey waters of the Mey- 
enne and of the Villaine, all express the 
dismal rudeness of the region. 

‘* Yet it is here we will begin our sur- 
vey of France. The eldest daughter of 
the monarchy, the Celtic province, merits 
our first attention. From her we shall 
advance to the old rivals of the Celts, the 
Basques, or the Iberians, not less obstinate 
in their mountains than the Celts are in 
their plains and marshes. Thence we 
shall pass to the mixed countries of the 
Roman and German conquests, and thus 
shall have studied geography in its chro- 
nological order, and have travelled at 
once through space and through time. 

‘* Let us now throw a rapid glance over 
Brittany. At its two entrances it has two 
forests, the Norman forest and the Ven- 
dean forest—two cities, Saint Malo and 
Nantes, the city of corsairs and the city 
of slave-dealers. The aspect of Saint 
Malo is singularly ugly and sinister. Its 
costumes, its points of view, its buildings, 
have a dingy stagnant look about them. 
The town, rich, dull, and murky, appears 
like a nest of vultures and screechsowls— 
sometimes peninsular, sometimes an island, 
according to the flux or reflux of the tides: 
filthy and fetid rocks, but a few hands 
high, where sea-weed and rubbish are en- 
tangled and putrefy, surround it. In the 
distance is a coast of lofty white angular 
rocks, cut sharp as if by a razor. War- 
time is the good time for Saint Malo: its 
inhabitants rejoice in war. Tifeir chief 
amusement is to look from their black 
battlements, through their telescopes, upon 
the sea, and to watch the vessels riding or 
sailing upon its heaving bosom. 

** At the other extremity of Brittany is 
Brest, a capacious port, and strong. On 
it is impressed the conception of Richelieu, 
and the hand of Louis XIV. At once an 
arsenal and a dungeon—a hulk for galley 
slaves, is Brest. Cannons and_ vessels, 
armaments and munitions of war, the force 
of France, is accumulated’ in an ocean 
corner of France; ina close haven, where 
the sojourner can hardly breathe, between 
two mountains burdened with immense 
_ constructions. When you traverse this 

port, it is as if you passed in a little 
barque between two shadowing ships; it 
seems as if. the enormous masses were 
advancing on you, and about to enclose 
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you. The general impression is grand, 
but painful. The harbour is a prodigious 
effort of strength—a defiance hurled at 
England and at nature. The galleys and 
the chain of the galley slave infect the air. 
It is just at this point where the sea, escap- 
ing from the constraint of the British 
Channel, dashes with so much fury against 
our coast, that we have established the 
great depot of our navy. Certainly it is 
well guarded. I have counted a thousand 
guns there. . But if it is difficult to enter, 
it is often dangerous to quit this port. 
Many a vessel has been lost at the bar of 
Brest. The whole coast is a burying~« 
ground. About sixty vessels are wrecked 
there every winter. The sea is English; 
it loves not France ; it breaks’ our ships 
to pieces, and chokes our harbours with 
sand. 

‘* Nothing can be more gloomy and 
formidable than this coast of Brest; it is 
the extreme limit, the point, the prow of 
the ancient world. Here the two enemies 
are face to face, the earth and the ocean, 
man and nature. One should see her, the 
bedlamite, when she is furious. What an 
insurrection! How she hurls and heaps 
her monstrous waves against the point of 
St Matthew—fifty, sixty, eighty feet over 
the land ; their foam sprinkles the church 
where matrons and virgins are at prayer. 
But even when there is a truce, when the 
sea sleeps, who can pace this funereal 
strand, without exclaiming inwardly,— 
‘ Tristis usque ad mortem. 

* But then there is what is worse than 
wrecks, what is worse than tempests. 
Nature is atrocious, man is atrocious, and 
they seem to understand each other. 
When the sea casts any broken vessel on 
the coast, the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, rush towards their prize. 
Never imagine that you can stop these 
wolves. They would pillage tranquilly 
under the fire of the gendarmerie. It is 
said, even, that they are so impatient for 
shipwrecks, as to have often caused them, 
by attaching a lighted torch to a cow’s 
horns, and thus, by this moving beacon, 
drawing vessels upon the rocks! 

Let us now sit down on the formidable 
point of Raz, a mined rock, three hun- 
dred feet high, and whence we may com- 
mand a prospect of seven leagues all 
around us. This may be called the sanc- 
tuary of the Celtic world. The land 
which you perceive beyond the bay of 
Trépasses, is the Isle of Sein, a dismal 
sandbank, without trees and almost with- 
out shelter; a few families live there, poor 
and compassionate, who aid the shipwreck- 
ed all the winter months, This island 
was formerly the fabled abode of the sacred 
virgins, who distributed foul and fair wea- 
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ther to Celtic mariners. There they cele- 
brated their murderous orgies; and sailors, 
far out at sea, heard, with a shudder, the 
noise of their barbarous cymbals. This 
islet was, according to tradition, the cradle 
of Myrddyn, the Merlin of the middle 
ages. His tomb is on the other side of 
Brittany, in the forest of Broceliande, 
under the fatal stone where his Vyvyan 
lies enchanted. All those rocks which 
you see, are engulfed cities; there is 
Douarnenez, there is Iss, the Breton So- 
dom; those two crows which are con- 
stantly seen winging heavily their way 
along the coast, are no other than the 
souls of King Grallon and his daughter ; 
and those wailings, which might be mis- 
taken for the mournful sounds of winds 
justling among rocks, are, in truth, the 
moanings of the shipwrecked, demanding 
burial.” 


We must give one more extract 
from M. Michelet’s chapter on the 
geography of France, from which the 
above picturesque descriptions are 
taken :— 

** It was at St Florent,” he says, “there 
where a column has been raised to the 
memory of the Vendean chief Bonchamps, 
that in the ninth century the Breton No- 


ménoé, the conqueror of the Northmans, © 


erected his own statue; it looked towards 


Anjou, towards France, which he regarded 


as his prey. But Anjou prevailed. A 
grand feudality reigned over this docile 
population ; whilst Brittany, with its innu- 
merable minor nobility, could not wage 
war or make conquests, The Black City, 
Angers, bears not only in its enormous 
castle, and in its Devil's Tower, but even 
in its cathedral, the feudal character. 
This church of St Maurice has its walls 
decorated not solely with images of saints, 
but with those also of knights armed ‘cap- 
a-pie; but their arrows are, some broken, 
others ornamented, and others naked, thus 
expressing the incomplete destiny of An- 
jou. Despite her fine site on the triple 
stream of the Maine, and so near the 
Loire, that its waters are coloured by the 
_ soil of four provinces, Angers has fallen 
to sleep. It is enough to have, in her 
day, united under her Plantagenets, Eng- 
land, Normandy, Brittany, and Aquitaine; 
to have afterwards, under her good René 
and-his sons, possessed and disputed the 
thrones of Naples, of Arragon, of Jerusa- 
lem, and of Provence; whilst her daughter 
Margueret supported the red rose against 
the white, and Lancaster against York. 
They sleep also to the murmurs of the 
Loire, the cities of Saumur, and of Tours, 
the capital of Protestantism, and the capi- 
tal of Catholicism in France ; Saumur, the 
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little kingdom of the preachers of old 
Duplessis- Mornay, to oppose whom their 
good friend, Henry IV., built La Fiéche 
for the Jesuits. The chateau of Mornay, 
and ‘its prodigious ‘ Dolmen,’ make Sau- 
mur stil! an historic city. But grander 
historic recollections belong to the good 
city of Tours: it has its tomb of St Mar- 
tin—the asylum, the Delphic oracle of the 
olden times of France, where the Mero- 
vingians came to consult the fates—where 
that great and lucrative pilgrimage was 
established, in defence of which the Counts 
of Blois and Anjou broke so many lances. 
Mons, Angers, all Brittany depended on 
the Archbishopric of Tours. Its canons 
were the Capets; the Dukes of Burgundy, 
of Brittany; the Counts of Flanders; the 
patriarchs of Jerusalem; and the Archbi- 
shops of Mayence, of Cologne, and of 
Compostello. There money might be 
minted as at Paris; there silk and precious 
tissues were early fabricated ; and there 
also sweetmeats and spices—which have 
made Tours and Reims the cities of priests 
and of sensuality, equally celebrated—were 
confectioned. But Paris, Lyons, and 
Nantes have injured the industry of Tours. 
The sun and the languid Loire are also to 
blame. Labour seems to be against nature 
in the indolent climate of Tours, of Blois, 
and of Chinon, in this country of Rabelais, 
so near the tomb of Agnes Sorel. Che- 
nonceaux, Chambord, Montbazon, Lan- 
geai, Loches—all favourites, male and 
female, of our kings—built their chateaux 
on the banks of the river. This region is 
the region of ‘laugh and do nothing.’ 
The verdure is as bright in Autumn as in 
May—the fruits and foliage how abundant! 
If you look from one side of the river to 
the other, the opposite bank seems to be 
hung in the air; the crystal waters reflect 
it, as from the sky. The clear sand—the 
willow. drinking from the stream—the 
poplar, the aspen, the walnut tree—the 
scattered islets intermixed in the moving 
current—and in the distance flocks of trees, 
whose heads only appear, pasturing peace- 
fully, as it were, on the lazy land! Soft 
and sensual province! It is here, indeed, 
that the idea of making woman the queen 
of monasteries, and of living under her, in 
voluptuous obedience—a blending of love 
and sanctity, might well occur. Thus, 
never had an abbey the splendour.of that 
of Fontevrault. More than one king has 
desired to be interred there. Even the 
fierce Richard Coeur de Lion bequeathed 
to this sanctuary his heart. It would find 
rest, he might think, in the soft hand of 
woman, and under the prayers of virgins.” 


Being in the vein of extracting, we 
shall go on and take various odd and 
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pleasant passages from the volumes 
on our table, reserving such remarks 
as have occurred, and may occur to 
us in the course of our transcriptions, 
for the conclusion of this paper. We 
have already said that M. Michelet 
sometimes indulges in harlequinading 
caprices ; and the following quotation, 
forming a striking contrast to the pre- 
ceding one, will justify this assertion. 
He is describing England, and his de- 
scription is so grandiosely absurd, that 
it has made us exceedingly merry, 
and will doubtless have the same ef- 
fect on our readers. Here it is :— 


‘*T will not, nevertheless, deny that this 
odious England is a very great nation. Her 
face is towards Europe—towards Dun- 
kirk and Antwerp. All other countries, 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, and France, 
have their capitals in the west, towards 
the setting sun. England, alone, the 
great European ship, her sails bellyisg to 
the winds, has her prow towards the east, 
as if to brave the whole world; wium 
omnia contra. This extreme land of the 
old world, is the heroic land, the eternal 
asylum of bandits, of men of energy. All 
those who have ever fled servitude ; Druids 
persecuted by Rome; Gallo-Romans ex- 
pelled by barbarians; Saxons proscribed 


by Charlemagne ; lounging Danes; greedy 
Normans, Flemish industry oppressed, 
vanquished Calvinism, have all crossed the 
sea, and found refuge and a country in the 
great island: Arva, beata petamus arva, 


divites et insulas. Thus England has 
fattened on calamities, has grown great 
out of ruins. In proportion, however, as 
all these outcasts, amassed together in a 
narrow corner, have come fixedly to re- 
gard each other—in proportion as they 
have observed the differences of races and 
of creeds which separate them—as they 
have remarked, that they are made up 
collectively of Kymries, Gaéls, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, hatred and strife 
have sprung up among them. A spectacle 
has ensued resembling the combats of wild 
beasts which the Romans loved to witness— 
of wild beasts astonished to find themselves 
together : hippopotami, lions, tigers, and 
crocodiles. And when these fierce ani- 
mals, shut up in their ocean-circled arena, 
had bitten and torn each other till they 
were tired, they threw themselves into 
the sea to bite and devour France. But 
their intestine conflicts are not, we may 
rely upon it, finished. ‘The triumphant 
beast will not long bully the world from 
her ocean throne, and of this she is aware. 
Her smile is bitter, and furiously she grinds 
her teeth. Whence her disquietude? Is it 
that she fears the creaking wheel of Man- 
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chester will no longer turn? or is it that 
the Irish bull (Je taureau de U’Irlande) 
whom she has so long pinned to the 
ground, bellows and threatens to run up- 
on her ?” 


But enough of this. The battle of 
Agincourt, described by M. Michelet, 
will put our readers strongly in mind 
of Sir Walter Scott's historic pictures. 
It is full of movement, and of little 
touches of the pencil, which bring the 
scene and the manners of the epoch 
vividly before the imagination. It is 
as follows :— 


‘“ From Abbeville, the army of the 
princes had ascended the Somme as far 
as Peronne, to dispute the passage of the 
river. Learning that Henry had crossed 
the stream, they sent, according to the 
usage of chivalry, to ask him to fix on a 
day and place for battle, and to be inform- 
ed of the route he intended to follow. 
The English king answered with a digni- 
fied simplicity, ‘that he was marching 
straight upon Calais, that he should enter 
no city, and that he should always, by the 
grace of God, be found ready in an open 
field to meet his enemies.’ To which he 
added: ‘your princes will do right not 
to bar our road, and thus to avoid the effu- 
sion of Christian blood.’ 

‘* On the other side of the Somme the 
English found themselves truly in an ene- 
my’s country. Bread failed them; they 
had for eight days lived upon meat, eggs, 
and butter; and at last, when these also 
were not to be had, upon whatever they 
could find. The French army had devas- 
tated the country and broken up the roads. 
The English were scattered among many 
villages in order to find lodgings. Here 
was another favourable occasion to attack 
them, of which the French leaders did not 
take advantage. They were bent solely 
on bringing about a great action. A little 
further on, they assembled their troops 
near the chateau of Agincourt, in a spot 
where the Calais road, shut in between 
Agincourt and Tramecourt, would oblige 
the king to force his passage by giving 
battle. 

“©On Thursday the 24th October, the 
English having passed Blangy, learned that 
the French were in their close neighbour- 
hood, and concluded that they would-be 
immediately attacked. Their mounted 
warriors descended from their horses, and 
all together kneeling upon the ground, 
lifted their hands to heaven, and prayed 
God to take them under his protection. 
No attack, however, took place, as the 
Constable had not yet arrived. The Eng- 
lish, therefore, took up their quarters at 
Maisoncelle, near Agincourt. Henry V. 
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dismissed his prisoners: ‘If your cap- 
tors,’ said he to them, survive, you must 
surrender yourselves up to them at Ca- 
lais.’ 

** At last the immense French army was 
digcovered with its floating banners and 
numerous fires. According to the account 
of an eye-witness, it was fifty thousand 
strong; that is, more than three times 
as numerous as the English force, which 
consisted of about twelve thousand men, 
of which ten thousand at least were 
archers. 

© David Gam, a Welshman, was the 
first who announced to the king the vici- 
nity of the enemy, and being asked how 
mapy they might be, replied in the light 
and boastful manner of the Welsh, ‘enough 
to be killed, enough to.be taken, and 
enough to flee.” An Englishman Sir Wal- 
ter Hungerford observed, ‘ that ten thou- 
sand more good archers, who would not 
desire better than to be in the action, 
would be very desirable ; ’ upon which the 
king rebuked him severely. ‘No, by our 
Lord,’ said he, ‘I would not have one 
man more. The number which we have 


is the number that God has appointed. 
Yonder host trust in their multitude; but 
Iin him who gave victory so often to Ju- 
das Maccabeus.’ 

“©The English, who had still another 
night before them, employed it in prepa- 


rations—in preparing their souls as well 
as their bodies for the impending conflict. 
They rolled up their banners lest they 
should be wet by the rain; they took off 
and doubled up their handsome coats of 
mail which they had worn in the day, to be 
ready for the combat. Then, to pass more 
comfortably the cold night of October, 
they shook down, to lie upon, straw, which 
they had sent for to the neighbouring vil- 
lages. The armed men repaired the 
seales of their armour, the archers put 
new cords to their bows, They had, se- 
veral days before, cut and sharpened the 
stakes of which they usually made pali- 
sades in their front, to arrest the charges 
of gendarmerie. But whilst they prepared 
for victory, these brave men thought also 
of their salvation. They put themselves 
right with God and with their conscience. 
As many as the priests could confess, con- 
fessed in haste. All was done without 
noise, silently. The king had commanded 
silence, under the penalty that if a knight 
broke it, he should fose his horse; and if 
a common soldier, he should lose his right 
ear. 

** On the other side, the French army 
presented a very different scene. There 
numerous candidates were knighted: Large 
fires blazed in all directions, and disco- 
vered every thing that was going on to 
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the enemy. A confused noise, shouts, 
men calling to each other, the noisiness of 
valets and pages, filled the air. Many 
gentlemen passed the night in their heavy 
armour on horseback, without doubt in 
order that their accoutrements should not 
be soiled by the mud, which was deep and 
heavy, whilst a cold penetrating rain fell. 
Still, if there had been music, there would 
have been something to enliven the spirit. 
But even the horses seemed discouraged ; 
not 4 neigh was heard through the night. 
And to this ill omen, add the associations 
of the spot; Agincourt is not far from 
Cressy. 

** On the morning of the 25th October 
1415, the day of St Crépin and St Cre- 
pinien, the King of England attended, 
according to his custom, three masses, com- 
pletely armed, but with his head bare. He 
then had placed on his head a magnificent 
crown of gold. He mounted a little grey 
horse, without spurs, commanded his army 
to advance on a plain of young green 
wheat, where the ground was more firm 
than elsewhere, and then riding through 
the ranks, addressed his soldiers as he rode 
along, in brief sentences. ‘ You have a 
good cause,’ said he; ‘ I come but to 
demand my right. Recollect that you are 
Englishmen; that your parents, your 
wives, your children are waiting for 
your return home; let the day of your 
return be a proud and happy day. The 
Kings of England have always sped well 
in France; the French say that they will 
cut off three fingers of every archer 
whom they take prisoner.’ 

** The two armies presented a strange 
contrast. The French were drawn up in 
three enormous squadrons, like three fo- 
rests of lances. Jn the narrow plain, they 
had hardly space to develop their num- 
bers. .In front were the Constable, the 
Princes, the Dukes of Orleans, of Bar, of 
Alengon, the Counts of Nevers, of Eu, of 
Richemont, of Vendome, and a crowd of 
nobles, whose armours, banners, escut- 
cheons, whose horses, clothed in brass and 
gold trappings, formed a most dazzling 
spectacle. The French had also archers 
and common soldiers, but there was no 
space for them. Every place was occu- 
pied; no gentleman would yield his to a 
plebeian, who would have been thought 
to disgrace, by his presence, so noble an 
assemblage. There were cannons, too, 
but they were not used. Apparently there 
was no space for them either. 

‘* The English army exhibited nothing 
splendid to the eye. The archers had no 
armour, and many of them were without 
shoes. Their heads were poorly defended 
with leather caps, sometimes merely with 
osier bonnets, or by an iron circlet, At 
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their belt hung a hatchet and an axe, 
which gave them the look of carpenters. 
** It is a fact extraordinary, almost be- 
yond belief, and yet certain, that the 
French army could not stir either to fight 
The rearguard alone escaped.” 


or to fly. 


At the decisive moment, when old 
Thomas of Herpingham, having 
drawn up the English force, threw his 
staff in the air, and shouted—** Now 
strike!" when the English responded 
by an answering shout from ten thou- 
sand men, the French army, to their 
great astonishment, remained motion~- 
less. Horses and horsemen appeared 
to be enchanted, or struck dead in their 
armour. The fact was, that the 
large war-horses, under the weight of 
their heavy riders and their iron capa- 
risons, had sunk four feet deep in the 
miry soil, and were so perfectly esta- 
blished there, that it was only -with 
the utmost difficulty they could extri- 
cate themselves. 


‘¢ The English archers, to put in move- 
ment these inert masses of knights, darted 
from ten thousand bows, arrows in their 
faces. The iron horsemen stooped their 
heads, or the arrows would have pierced 
through the vizors of theirhelmets. Then 
the two wings of Tramecourt and Agin- 
court, of the ‘French army, plunged with 
blooded spurs heavily into action—into a 
charge. Of the twelve hundred men who 
executed this charge, not more than one 
hundred and twenty reached the English 
palisades. Most of them, riders and 
horses, stuck and fell in the thick mud. 
Would to Heaven they had all so fallen! 
those who escaped this fate could not 
guide their wounded chargers, who rushed 
furiously hither and thither back upon the 
French ranks. The advanced guard—far 
from being able to wheel back, so as to 
let the routed cavalry pass—was so serried 
by the narrow space it occupied, that it 
could hardly stir. It is easy to imagine 
the terrible accidents which took place 
among this compact mass; frightened 
horses, rearing, plunging, throwing their 
riders, or crushing them in their armour, 
between iron and iron. 

‘¢ Then came on the English. Aban- 
doning the protection of their palisades, 
throwing aside their bows and arrows, 
they advanced quite at their ease, with 
their hatchets and axes, with their heavy 
swords and leaden-headed clubs, to demo- 
lish this mountain of men and horses, 
crushed and. confounded, in one heap of 
disorder and dismay.” 


We shall now conclude our extracts 
from M. Michelet’s work, with one 
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which is more fully characteristic of 
the genius of this author, than any of 
the preceding ones. Its extreme 
beauty and singularity will justify its 
length. M. Michelet is on the sub- 
ject of architecture, and thus he | 
writes :— 


‘* As the fruit of generation represents 
more or less the father or the mother, now 
the one sex, now the other, so in the 
mixed productions of art, man or nature 
more or less predominates. Here the 
male, there the female sex prevails. In . 
architecture, as well as in botany and 
zoology, we should distinguish the sexual 
characters of different monuments. and 
styles. 

“ In the East especially this distinction 
is to be made. There we alternately 
have edifices male and female. Some- 
times vast caverns, the profound hiding- 
places of nature, in the depths of moun- 
tains,-have admitted into their darkness 
the fecundities of art; they have aspired 
to‘absorb man within their bosom. Other 
monuments represent the sympathy of man 
with nature, the vehement aspiration of 
love. These take the form of luxuriant 
pyramids, which would impregnate the 
very sky. Aspiration, respiration, mortal 
life, prolific death, light and darkness, 
male and female, man and nature, activity 
and passivity; in a word, the drama of 
humanity, of which art is the serious 
parody. 

** Yes; in the very face of this omnipo- 
tent nature, which deludes us by her de- 
ceptive shows, we would erect another 
nature, fashioned by our own hands. To 
this solemn irony of the world, to this 
eternal comedy which amuses and mocks 
at man, we would oppose a Melpomene 
of our own. So little are we angry with 
this homicide and enchanting nature, that 
we place all our pride and pleasure in imi- 
tating her. Spectators and victims of the 
drama, we take our part in it with the . 
best grace; and understanding, adopting, 
and idealizing its catastrophe, we impart 
a new dignity to it. 

** The fecundity of this double drama 
seems to have been apprehended by the 
Indians. The Indian figtree, the bodhi, 
the tree-forest, whose branches, stooping 
to the earth, take root and spring up into 
new trees; this arcade of arcades—this 
pyramid of pyramids, is the shade under 
which contemplation became divine. Like 
tree, like God; the name bédAt, expresses 
both. This tree, in which there are so 
many trees—this thought, in which there 
are so many thoughts, arose together, as. 
pired together into being. In them is 
found the ideal of fecundity and of crea- 
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tion. Aspiration, aggregation—here are 
the principles, male and female, paternal 
and maternal, the two principles of the 
world, and of the little world of art; or, 
to speak more correctly, the only principle, 
for aspiration and aggregation are two in 
* one, two towards one, as all the lines of 
the pyramid tend towards its point. 

** The pyramidal form, the abstract 
pyramid, reduced to its three lines, is a 
triangle. In the ogival triangle, in the 
ogive, two lines are bent, that is, com. 
posed of an infinity of straight lines. 
This common aspiration of lines, infinite 
in number, which is the mystery of the 
ogive, is frequent in India and Persia. It 
predominated in our west during the 
- middle ages. Thus, at the two ends of 
the world, the effort of the infinite to- 
wards the infinite—that is the universal, 
the catholic tendency—presents itself. It 
is the endless repetition of the same in the 
same, a repetition scaling the same as- 
cent. Place, then, as in the Indian mo- 
numents, pyramid upon pyramid ; pile up, 
as in our cathedrals, ogives and aisles, 
spires, and tabernacles, churches upon 
churches; and be sure that humanity will 
not stop in the erection of her pious Babel, 
till her arms fall from fatigue. 

*¢ From India to Germany, from Persia 
to France, the distance is great. Identic 
in principle, art varies in its progression; 
it has been enriched by its variations, and 


has poured down before us all its rich, 


acquisitions. India has contributed, but 
Greece also, Rome also, and other coun- 
iries, to its wealth. 

‘* The Greek temple, with its simple 
rows of columns, and flattened triangular 
pediment, gives hardly an idea of that 
aspiration to heaven which characterizes 
the monuments of India, of Persia, and of 
Egypt. The aspiration disappears. The 
beauty here is in aggregation, in order; 
but aggregation is itself weak and incom- 
plete. That phalanx of columns, that 
architectural republic, is not united, is not 
closed over by a vaulted canopy. In Greek 
art, as in Greek society, connexion was 
wanting. 

“ The Etruscan, the Roman, and also 
the Italic world of art, is more serried. 
Here the arch reappears; in other words, 
aggregation is stronger, and aspiration is 
about to reappear. Like art, like society. 
Here there is a social hierarchy. The 
force of association is great. The mes 
tropolitan country keeps her colonies in 
subjection; however distant they may be, 
they remain in the city. To express 
such a world, the column suffices not, nor 
even the arch. Behold the monuments of 
Fréres, and of Nimes, with their double 
and triple tiers of arches and of porticos ; 


all this is not enough to represent that 
which is to come. The east has given us 
nature; Greece the city; Rome the city 
of laws and rights; and the west and the 
north, the city of God. 

“ The Christian world contains all the 
worlds that have preceded it—the Chris- 
tian temple contains all the temples. The 
Greek column is there, but colossal; ex- 
foliated in a sheaf of massive pillars. The 
Roman arch is there, at once more solid 
and bolder. In the spire reappears the 
Egyptian obelisk, but the obelisk mounted 
on the temple; towers, saints, flowered 
stone, forests of marble; and the figures 
of angels and of prophets, standing erect 
on the outer walls, seem to summon man- 
kind from the four winds to prayer, like 
the Iman on the Islam minarets. The 
vaulted ceilings of our cathedrals—with 
their illusive height, their multitudes of 
tiny arches, their light balustrades, radi- 
ant circles, their lace-work bridges—ap- 
pear like Jacob’s ladder stretching into 
the sky; or like that fearfully narrow 
bridge of Persian fable, over which souls 
were obliged to cross the abyss, at the risk 
of losing their equilibrium under the 
weight of their sins.” 

We have given this last extract 
from M. Michelet’s history, chiefly 
because it opens to us an occa- 
sion of making certain observations 
which will be found to have a very 
wide application. There are authors, 
whose temper of mind this work well 
illustrates, who view all things—the 
world, society, man, nature, art, the re- 
volutions of human affairs—as it were, 
in a vision, almost ina trance. Hu- 
manity and its developments are to 
them a sphynx’s enigma, They 
would interpret man and his works, as 
they interpret an allegorical fable. 
They regard this lower universe as 
altogether symbolical, and see sym- 
bols in every object and event they 
contemplate. Witness M. Miche- 
let’s treatment of the subject of archi- 
tecture ; any thing more flimsy and 
enigmatical than this cannot be con- 
ceived. But itis not only those who 
are transported beyond the bounds of 
common sense by a poetic tempera- 
ment baptized in mysticism, who fall 
into this sort of extravagance; graver 
and colder writers may, in frequent 
instances, be justly charged with a 
similar offence against sound-minded- 
ness. In Hallam’s History of Litera- 
ture, may be discovered under another 
form the working of the same prin- 
ciple that pervades Michelet’s History 
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of France. The one author, in his 
studies, sees but a pageant, the other 
but a series of things, unfolding be- 
fore him. The moral meaning, the 
intrinsic right and wrong of the facts 
they record, escapes both of them, 
and this makes the one mystical, 
the other neutral, and both afraid 
to pronounce any moral verdict, on 
any matter whatsoever. Human na- 
ture, it is true, is to all men in its 
ultimate relations and destinies, a 
mystery ; but it has likewise ever been 
to all men, even in pagan times, in a 
narrower sphere, morally explicable. 
It has ever had its standards of good 
and evil quite irrespective of physical 
and social well-being :—standards of 
good and evil, spiritual, religious. 
And it is precisely the disregard of 
these standards that entgmatizes huma- 
nity to Michelet and to Hallam, makes 
it ,but a catalogue raisonné of details. 
And if we descend to productions of a 
lighter cast, we shall find in all of 
them, which have any pretensions to 
a philosophic reach, the like absence, 
or, at least, uncertainty of moral judg- 
ment, as that which mystifies M. 
Michelet. 

To what is this owing? Why to 
this; that knowledge, or rather infor- 
mation, in ethics has enlarged its 
bounds immensely, whilst faith, or re- 
ligious belief, has not kept pace with 
it—has in fact decreased in proportion 
to the increase of information. A due 
correspondency between faith and in- 
formation preserves, even if the faith 
be false, the mental equilibrium ; 
whilst, if it be true, it constitutes in 
moral things real knowledge—incom- 
plete, of course, but sterling. Faith 
has many marks to distinguish it from 
information. It is always an ultimate 
and entive: information, on the con- 
trary, is always a progression and a 
detail. Let the ultimate and the en- 
tire, then, dwindle away ; and let, at the 
same time, progressive accumulated 
details augment inealculably, and 
where is the moral base of the mind? 
It is hardly discernible; it hardly 
exists ; it is almost totally inoperative. 
Add to this, that faith at present, in 
the popular philosophy, is absorbed, 
so to speak, in information ; it pos- 
sesses no longer its distinctive charac- 
ter; it is regarded but as a fact 

. among facts ; as a phenomenon among 
the phenomena of experience. In- 
stead of furnishing a rest, an explana- 
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tion, a boundary to the mind, with re- 
ference to ethical questions, it is in- 
tervolved confusedly with other moral 
objects of the intelligence; and thus, 
in lieu of explaining these, it only 
darkens and perplexes their mean- 
ing. ; 
In the philosophic works of the hea- 
then world of old, we find a clearness, 
a distinctness, a firmness of views and 
of principles on ethical subjects which 
are scarcely to be found in works of 
the same class at the present period. 
And the reason of this is, that if pa- 
gan philosophers did not give an im- 
plicit credence to their mythology, it 
at least fixed a limit to their specula- 
tions, and that within the circuit of 
this mythology they possessed certain 
eternal religious truths, the develop- 
ment of which gave its due central 
poise to their intellects. Thus the 
balancing and regulating virtue of 
faith was not wanting to them. 
When Christianity came, faith was 
purified and enlarged, and .informa- 
tion was enlarged with it. The pro- 
portion between the two was pre- 
served. It is only within the last 
half-century that this proportion 
seems to be entirely overthrown ; or, 
to speak more correctly, that faith 
seems to be dissolved or dissolving in 
The old truths that 
kept ‘the pagan mind steady, can no 
longer exert the same influence, be- 
cause there being nothing more to be 
said about them, they are but pas- 
sively received—their action is over. 
As to Christianity, doubtless its ac- 
tion is not expended, yet must every 
one have observed that the Christian 
religion at present affords neither 
base nor circumscription to modern 
aspirations after moral verity. Whilst 
revelation continued to be the direct 
object of assault and defence to philo- 
sophy in the eighteenth century, this 
circumscription of the understanding 
in its ethical enquiries was not trans- 
gressed, it was only disputed. Hence 
the infidels of the last age are never 
out at sea, have never a wide, vague, 
limitless prospect before them. Their 
sentiments and arguments are always 
well founded, positive, distinct. Er- 
roneous they are, shallow they may 
be; but they are not vapoury and 
transcendental. They have either 
the deep seriousness of Hume, or the 
superficial good sense of Voltaire. 
The equilibrium of the mindin moral 
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things was not then altogether lost. 
If faith was no longer the support, it 
was at least the effective antagonist of 
information ; and in this manner the 
proper bounds and balance of the in- 
tellect were maintained. 

But now mind seems as it were to 
be getting loose upon space. It re- 
poses on no religious ultimates. Those 
even who have the deepest, the most 
immovable convictions that in revela- 
tion is to be found the only true mo- 
ral substratum of humanity through- 
out all its modifications, perceive, at 
the same time, the incommensurate- 
ness of Christianity under tts present 
developments, to embrace and to form 
a rest for the new mental develop- 
ments of society. These believing 
men look for, and would promote, an 
enlargement of the gospel faith. 
They know that whilst this faith is for 
ever essentially the same, it is in its 
nature to receive, from period to pe- 
riod, certain secular expansions. 


Whether among Hebrews, Christians, 
and we might add Pagans, the mind, 
in all ages of the world, has had its 
moral and religious holdings on Bibli- 
cal revealed truths, more or less 
purely, or more or less corruptly 


conceived. It is only now that a 
new phenomenon seems to be emer- 
ging—that these holdings seem to be 
giving way, and that men are becom- 
ing accustomed to question human 
experience at large for solutions 
which they have hitherto drawn, par- 
tially, gradually, increasingly, ac- 
cording to the proportionate progres- 
sion between natural and revealed 
knowledge, directly from religion. 
The result is, that human nature has 
become to them, in all its moral as- 
pects, a mighty riddle. Some, like 
Michelet, would play the Qédipus, 
and extort mysterious responses, not 
explanatory but fanciful and delight- 
ful, from every object that comes be- 
fore them ; whilst others, of a colder 
temperament, like Hallam, are con- 
teut with the lower, social, convention- 
al, and scientific appreciation of 
things, without attempting at all to 
put any moral or spiritual meaning, 
further than society is concerned, 
upon them whatever. 

The remedy to this, on the one 
hand luxuriant, and on the other 
barren demoralization of the under- 
standing, can consist only in a fresh 
opening out of Christianity till it be 
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brought into its own proper superior 
relationship to the prevailing spirit of 
the age. What signifies Romanism, 
what signifies the refinements of 
Pusey, what signifies even the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, if the 
gospel is never to budge beyond it ? 
To neither of these does the procine- 
tive future belong. No. Revelation 
should place itself in front of, and 
front to front with, the principles of 
the great revolution of 1789. So it 
would occupy its right position, and 
be as it was in the sixteenth century, 
and as it has ever been till now since 
its general promulgation, (we might 
almost say before, when through dim 
traditions it was transmuted into the 


heathen mythology,) in the advance, 


not in the rearward of the times. 

Oh, that our zealous British Pro- 
testants understood this; and that, 
instead of indulging themselves in 
the easy and vain work of contro- 
versializing with straggling lag- 
gards, they would buckle on their 
armour to the arduous warfare of 
contending with the Movement! 
Their opposition to the movement is 
at present mere bigotry—a mere hind- 
ward affection. They do not perceive 
that the truths to which they are so 
much attached have a perenniality of 
new aspects correspondent to, and 
antagonistic with, the new mental as- 
pects which mankind from time to 
time assumes. They cling, therefore, 
to the old forms of truth, and to its 
old surrounding antagonists. This 
is bigotry in its very essence. What 
happens meanwhile? The old popular 
philosophy on which they concentre 
all their attacks, transmigrates, has 
transmigrated, and has left them no- 
thing but a galvanized phantom to 
fight with. It outstrips Christianity, 
and has, at the actual epoch, its won- 
derful vigour and energy simply from 
the fact that it is thus in advance ; 
that it monopolizes the movement of 
the period ; and that the Bible is 
dumb, or mutters only retrospective 
words in its presence. 

This ought not so to be. The 
Bible contains the oracles of God, the 
oracles of hunianity, all the oracular 
answers of wisdom under all possible 
circumstances in which humanity can 
be placed. Religious faith, we cannot 
too often repeat, is in its nature ger; 
minating, as profane. Information is 
also germinating throughout all ages, 
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whilst each remains for ever true to 
itself ; the one being based in truth, 
which does not exclude numerous 
grave errors; and the other being 
based (we venture to assert without 
here supporting our assertion) moral- 
ly in falsehood, which does not ex- 
clude numerous precious truths, The 
pari passu advance of both, constitutes 
the normal state of the human mind. 
But when, as is now happening, reli- 
gious faith remains stationary, 7. e. is 
becoming null, whilst all the profane 
activities of the mind are increasing 
in an hundred-fold degree, the conse- 
quence is, and must be, such as M. 
Michelet’s work exhibits ;- namely, 
spiritual verities, as far as they can 
possibly bear the violation, are re- 
duced to the rank of the common 
facts of history; and these facts, on 
the other hand—chivalry, feudality, 
all the leading events, all the great 
revolutions that have happened on the 
earth, yea, the very fine arts them- 
selves, such as architecture—are strain- 
ed up to imply spiritual significations ; 
and thus, by the amalgamation pro- 
duced between things, despite the re- 
flex lights they mutually cast on each 
other, essentially different, all the mo- 
ralities of our existence are rendered 
inextricably puzzling and confound- 
ing, and take the shape, as it were, of 
an immense hallucination, which holds 
man under its spell only to keep him 
in endless suspense, uncertainty, and 
indiscriminating indifference, touch- 
ing those subjects, without a distinct, 
however incomplete a perception of 
which, he appears to himself but a sha- 
dow environed by shadows; and the 
universe itself to him is nought but 
a pageant, plastic in its interpreta- 
tions to his capricious fancies. 
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Out, then, out with revelation ; let 
us carry it out till it have extension 
sufficient to measure itself fairly again 
with the profane mind of the age; till 
it become again the broad foundation, 
upholding and moralizing the turbu- 
lent agitations of society ; and through 
these electric conductors diffusing its 
selecter influences on that selecter 
portion of mankind, which constitutes, 
in a special sense, the Christian 
church—which ought to have, unobe 
trusively but unequivocally, the first 
and last word to utter on all social as 
well as on all spiritual questions. If 
such were the case, a man of so up- 
right and conscientious an under- 
standing as M. Michelet, would not 
be, as he evidently is, without chart or 
compass, abroad on the wings of his 
imagination, whenever he would ex- 
tract any moral meaning from the 
events and pictures of life that history 
presents to his contemplation. 

In conclusion, we have only to say, 
that M. Michelet being Chef dela Section 
Historique des Archives of France, has 
been able to consult documents which 
former historians have not had within 
their reach. He has, consequently, 
thrown new light upon many curious 
points of history ; has rectified many 
errors ; and has made many interest- 
ing and valuable gleanings from fields 
which his predecessors have too hastily 
passed over. On the whole, his work 
is one full of singularity and delight. 
As an historian and philosopher, M. 
Michelet has small claim to regard ; - 
but as a man of genius of rare and 
choice mettle, who has unfortunately 
devoted his powers to labour for which 
he is eminently unfit, he cannot fail 
to command the admiration of all his 
readers. 
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HINTS TO AUTHORS. 


SECOND SERIES. 


No. II. 


On THE ORIGINAL. 


An impression has become so genex 
ral as to have reached gentlemen and 
ladies of a literary turn themselves, 
that the greater part of the thousand- 
and-one novels puffed into existence 
every season, are nothing but copies 
one of another. In this there is un- 
doubtedly a great deal of truth; and 
the sameness of manner, which is pro- 
duced in real life by what some people 
facetiously call the diffusion of civili- 
zation, is advanced by some people as 
the excuse. If you go to any two 
towns in England, you will find not 
one particle of difference between the 
manners, education, and modes of 
thought of Miss Emily Snobgrace, the 
banker’s daughter in the one, and Miss 
Clara Chinkers, the banker’s daughter 
in the other. They both play re- 
markably well on the piano, and sing 
Italian songs; they are both very 
much attached to papa, and anxious 
for brother George to get his commis. 
sion ; they have a prodigious admira- 
tion of the eldest sons of the respect- 
ive Glossins of the two towns, who 
hunt, and shoot, and attend the county 
balls, where their sisters are asked to 
dance by the two sons of the two county 
members. ‘There is no such Grandi- 
son in a cOuntry town asthe son of an 
influential attorney. 

Go a little higher, and you find the 
like sameness between any dozen 
young ladies you meet. The daugh- 
ters of the squires, rich divines, retired 
barristers, peaceful generals, and su- 
perannuated admirals, offer no variety 
whatever. They are all very charm- 
ing, very pretty behaved, and in the 
course of nature marry and have chil- 
dren. For the most part, also, they 
die and are buried. And this profound 
remark—which is entirely my own— 
brings me to the subject I am now 
about to enlighten the world upon.— 
‘¢ For heaven’s sake, sir,”—this is an 
eloquent passage in one of the multi- 
tudinous letters lately arrived—** For 
heaven’s sake, sir, teach me to be ori- 
ginal. Every other talent, requisite 


to make me the foremost novelist of 
the day, I already possess—but origi- 
nality is a little deficient. If you, sir, 
would supply this defect, and should 
at any time be in want of half a er—” 
But enough! My correspondent is 
liberal and generous ; and mentions in 
a postscript that he intends to contest 
the borough of Finsbury at the next 
election, on the most immaculate and 
anti-corruption principles. 

It is a strange thing that any one 
finds the slightest difficulty in being 
original ; for it is evident that it must 
be much easier than to be imitative. 
For there is but one way of beinga 
copyist ; whereas you. have the choice 
of ten thousand ways of not being a 
copyist : and the best of these ways is 
really and truly not to copy at all. 
Even the faintest copy is found out by 
some sharp-eyed critic to have some 
resemblance to the original. For in- 
stance—I myself have detected Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie in a hundred honest, kind- 
hearted merchants that have appeared 
since Rob Roy ; and Dugald Dalgetty 
in all the free companions that Mr 
James has kicked and buffeted through 
three volumes for the last ten years ; 
but, according to the recipe I am now 
about to communicate, there could 
have been no chance of detection. The 
honest bailie and the gallant captain 
would have gained immortal applause 
as new creations of prodigious origi- 
nality ; for I would put all the quiet 
humour, contented selfishness, and 
genuine kindliness of nature, of the 
pride and ornament of Glasgow, into 
some comfortable jeweller of Ispahan: 
you would scarcely smell the Salt- 
market in the bazar of Mirza Futtee 
Ali. ‘Captain Dugald Dalgetty, in 
the same way, should ride a great 
white horse through the desert, and 
call himself Massoul Abdallah Khan; 


making frequent allusion to the dirt. 


on his father’s grave—Bismillah—and 
other favourite subjects of ejaculation 
in the strictly Oriental school, In 
short—do not copy, but transplant. 
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None of your trumpery shadowy imi- 
tations. Take the character, body 
and soul, and plant it right in the 
middle of your book : or rather, don’t 
be contented with one character ; take 
the whole lot. .Place the Antiquary 
in Switzerland; make his rage be for 
fossils and plants instead of antiquities ; 
let him escape from an avalanche with 
the heroine, instead of from the rising 
tide ; make Edie Ochiltree an old 
monk, and Saunders Mucklebacket a 
chamois-hunter. The romantic parts 
of the story may remain unchanged 
except in the names ; and you will find 
that your novel will be considered as 
opening quite a new field, giving 
glimpses into the life and manners of 
the secluded Swiss valleys, and your 
incidents and descriptions will astonish 
our inexperienced minds with their 
novelty and truth to nature. For it is 
a remarkable fact with regard to de- 
scriptions, that they fit any place just 
as well as the one they were intended 
for. An ingenious gentleman has, 
therefore, nothing to do, in a topo- 
graphical point of view, but to write an 
exact account of some scene in his own 
neighbourhood. The Carse of Gowrie 
does * excellent well” in an Italian 
landscape, when you have called it the 
Campania di Roma. I have also seen 
Arthur Seat with a-bonfire on the top 
of it, excite great admiration in the 
character of Vesuvius—e. g. :— 

* The scene that now burst upon 
our admiring view, was one of the 
finest that Nature every presented to 
an admiring votary of her charms. 
Beneath a sky of cloudless azure the 
landscape reposed in a bright and 
breezeless abandon, such only as can 
be appreciated by the poetical and 
the good, in the fair climate and deli- 
cious atmosphere of 

Italy, 

Sicily, 

Greece, 

Asia Minor, 

Persia, or 

Hindostan. 
The river went brawling and dan- 
cing on its rejoicing way, contained in 
its narrow bed by rude banks of a 
dark grey stone covered with vegeta- 
tion, In its irregular turnings and 
windings, it exposed its glistening sur- 
face to the sun at intervals where its 
banks allowed it to expand into greater 
width than usual. There were no 
houses or other symptom of habitation 
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visible from the spot where we stood, 
except at one of the windings I have 
already described, where, rising against 
a high and overhanging ridge, we 
detected the outline of a mill, and far- 
ther down; where the stream had left 
the rocky portion of its bed, and pur- 
sued its more equal course through 
the level vale, a curiously shaped 
building, surmounted by a dome, add- 
ed a wonderful degree of freshness to 
the landscape. It was ornamented 
with several pillars, and contained 
within the open space surrounded by 
them, a statue in female drapery. 
Pacing slowly towards this interesting 
building, which we naturally conclud- 
ed was a Shrine, 

Altar, 

Mosque, or 

Pagoda, 
we were enchanted to behold the 
portly figure of a serene and venerable- 
looking Padre, 

Mufti, 

Bonze, or 

Brahmin. 
He seemed lost in thought, and yet 
every now and then, as if it were im- 
possible to remain blind to so many 
natural beauties as heaped themselves 
together in that delightful spot, he 
paused and looked around him”—— . 

This scene, I assure you, kind 

reader, was taken from life last sum< 
mer ; and where do you think I drew 
it?—on the Anio? on the Giaretta? 
on the Cephisus? on the Badjaki? on 
the Tigris? on the Ganges? The 
description will do equally well for 
them all; but truth compels me to con- 
fess, that I meant no other river or 
scene in the world but only the Water 
of Leith, from below the Dean Bridge, 
with a reverend Edinburgh minister 
going to take a course of minerals at 
St Bernard’s Well. Transplantation, 
then, is thé true art and mystery of 
originality. Men, women, and chil- 
dren—story, date, and character—hill, 
valley, and river—don’t spare one of 
them, if you wish to avoid detection ; 
for in all probability, if you stupidly 
interpose a single particular of your 
own, the addition will betray you. 
People will say all the other charac- 
ters we like and understand: they are 
so intensely natural, we feel as if we 
had met them somewhere or other be- 
fore ; but as to the deaf and dumb 
teacher of elocution, who enacts so 
conspicuous a part in one scene of the 





See 
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story, we confess he is above our com- 
prehension. Now, if you had made 
your story consist almost entirely of 
such beings as deaf and dumb teachers 
of elocution, blind painters, honest 
attorneys, and other impossibilities, 
according to the present taste, there 
would never have been a whisper 
against the aforesaid scene; for you 
will observe that an author, in the 
cdurse of three volumes, gets such a 
hold of his reader's judgment, that the 
very same things which, in the first 
volume, or only once introduced, re- 
volt his taste, become mere matters of 
course at the end; and for my own 
part, when I get to the last of Aisop’s 
Fables, I am as devoutly persuaded as 
if I were a member of Parliament, 
that wolves do occasionally disguise 
themselves in sheep’s clothes, and that 
asses do sometimes make most elo- 
guent orations. It is, therefore, not 
to the introduction of these astonishing 
contradictions that 1 object, but to the 
mode and degree. Either do it always 
or not at all. In transplanting Wa- 
verley leave Jack Sheppard alone. 

But there are two modes of trans- 
planting, and this must be most care« 
fully attended to; for the slightest 
mixture of the two is certain detection. 
The first is that which I have already 
in some measure pointed out ; namely, 
taking a whole work and transplant- 
ing it bodily into your own, with only 
an alteration of names; and this [ 
shall call the simple method—the com- 
plex method is a little more difficult, 
but still may easily be mastered by the 
feeblest of men. Joseph Hume would 
understand it in a month. 

The complete method of transplan- 
tation is that whereby out of two 
separate works we make one new one, 
by taking the characters of the first 
and the incidents of the second. The 
characters, for instance, ef Hamlet, 
and the incidents of Tom Jones—the 
hero, instead of a wild, careless, good- 
hearted bon enfant, will be a sour 
misanthropic, half crazy, young man, 
who, instead of making love to Miss 
Western in the fiesh-and-blood style 
of Fielding’s hero, will send Polonius, 
disguised as Dr Thwackum, to speak 
his mind to the young lady so plainly, 
that she will hang herself on a willow 
above the mill-pond, and Laertes Blifil 
will stab him in revenge with a poi- 
soned foil. By this process all the 
trouble, first of imagining characters, 


and then inventing a story, is got rid 
of, the only difficulty being to discover 
a good enough story among those al- 
ready published—and let me tell you, 
that ninety-nine people out of the 
hundred do not know the difference 
between discovery and invention, be. 
ing perfectly persuaded that the great 
Napier discovered logarithms, and 
that Columbus invented America; and 
therefore, you would not be likely to 
suffer in the estimation of the greater 
portion of your readers, if they were 
even made aware that your admirable 
work was owing more to your powers 
of discovery than invention. But it 
will be as well to keep this a profound 
secret. 

. This method has certainly more dif- 
ficulties than the other; for there must 
be some sort of adaptation of the lan- 


guage and sentiment of the old cha. 


racters to the new situations in which 
they find themselves placed. Hamlet, 
instead of wondering at the appear- 
ance of his father’s ghost, is bewilder- 
ed by having no father at all, and of 
course expresses his astonishment in 
a different manner: he must also be 
very careful not to accuse Mr All- 
worthy of murdering his brother or 
marrying his sister-in-law ; for it is 
always to be borne in mind that the 
story is to remain unaltered, and the 
only thing to be done is to make the 
dramatis persone of Hamlet carry it 


on. Butin the complex method I do’ 


not limit you to the characters of any 
one book in particular. If, for in- 
stance, you are in want of a monster 
in aid of the Danish prince and his 
companions, there can be no objection 
to your borrowing Caliban. Witha 
slight dash of Jeremy Bentham, he 


will make an excellent Square; and . 


the name of that recondite philosopher 
reminds me, that in this method of 
attaining originality, few things an- 
swer so well as the introduction of 
real people under their real names. 
If they were persons of any marked 
peculiarities, they must be painted to 
the life ; and you will be yourself 
surprised at the astonishing reality 
that the introduction of one living and 
breathing man gives to all the. other 
personages of your book. Nobody 
can possibly doubt that all the other 
characters in the novel are as real as 
Oliver Cromwell or Charles II., with 
whom they drink, or pray, or talk, 
or fight. But these exalted personages 
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are generally introduced into the his- 
torical novel, which is itself a species 
of transplantation, and the easiest of all 
- compositions. The introduction of 
men of less notoriety—not people en- 


gaged in such mighty employments as’ 


commanding armies, or condemning 
kings to the scaffuld—is what I recom- 
mend. Let some of your characters 
have an interview with Mr Pepys, and 
accompany him to church to hear Je- 
remy Taylor preach. It will give a 
lifelike colour to your whole picture. 
But the mere name, without any thing 
else, does wonders—e. g. :— 


« Our hero,”—who is a complex 
transplantation of Reginald Dalton 
carrying on the story of the Fortunes 
of Nigel—* Our hero was now tired 
and exhausted in the vain effort to 
discover the house of the hospitable 
watchmaker ; and in order to obtain 
some refreshment, and perhaps some 
information on the subject, he betook 
himself to a tavern in the vicinity of 
Charing Cross. The coffeeroom was 


but scantily oceupied, there being only 
two other individuals in the room be- 
sides himself ; one of them, a tall, thin 
man, of an eminently aristocratic ap- 
pearance, was busily engaged in lunch- 


ing on broiled kidneys and potatoes. 
There was a fire about his eyes that 
proclaimed him no common man. His 
nose, which was of somewhat extra- 
ordinary length, was very much turned 
up at the point, and his mouth was 
large and open ; his height was above 
the dverage altitude of men; and he 
was dressed in a plain grey coat, and 
black breeches and gaiters. The 
other, who sat in one of the boxes at 
the further end of the apartment, was 
‘aman of a different mould, and was 
finishing the remains of a pint of 
Cognac brandy, which he drank in 
large glasses, without any admixture 
of water. The upper part of his face 
was handsome and eminently intellec- 
tual, while the lower gave indication 
of a less angelic disposition—the ani- 
mal greatly preponderating over the 
mental, in his heavy chin and sensual 
mouth. Albert enquired of the waiter 
what soup was ready, and on being 
answered—* Ox-cheek, sir; mock- 
turtle, pea-soup, mulligatawny, sir ; 
and giblet,’—ejaculated ‘giblet,’ in an 
apparently unconscious manner, and 
threw himself disconsolately on a seat 
in one of the further boxes. He re- 
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flected on the incidents that had be- 
fallen him within the two last weeks ; 
the extreme courtesy of his beautiful 
landlady, the friendliness of Lord 
Nickango, the scenes to which he had 
introduced him, the table d’héte at 
Newmarket, the betting-stand at Ep- 
som—all these, and a thousand other 
recollections flitted through his brain 
while he waited for the giblet; nor 
should we be acting the part of vera- 
cious chroniclers, if we concealed the 
fact, that amid all these memories 
there rose up clearly from time to time 
the bright eyes, and radiant, yet re- 
spectful glances of the beautiful Har- 
riet Gordon, tle daughter of the 
watchmaker on Cornhill. While the 
waiter was in the act of placing his 
soup before him, the further off of the 
two gentlemen having now finished 
the last driblet of the brandy, rose to 
go away. As he passed the box 
where the other individual was still 
busy with the kidneys, he started, and 
the recognition was evidently mutual, 
though silent; a deeper colour rushed 
to the brow of the departing guest ; 
but no word or motion on either side 
gave token of their being acquainted. 
He rapidly recovered his self-posses- 
sion, and with a familiar wink to the 
waiter, he hurried irito the street. The 
other gentleman now rose, and throw- 
ing down a shilling, with a nod im- 
plying that the odd threepence was to 
be a perquisite of the waiter, he also 
walked rapidly out of the room. 

s* Who was that gentleman?” en- 
quired Albert. 

«* The first on ’em, sir? He’s cost” 
me three-and-sixpence this blessed 
day, for not a fardin’ will he ever pay 
for that ’ere pint of brandy.” 

«* Why didn’t you stop him ?” 

“Stop him? No,—no. Once I 
tried that, but it was worse than ever, 
for he is sich a devil to talk, that afore 
I know’d what I was after, instead of 
getting paid for the brandy, I finds 
myself a-lending him half a sovereign. 
So now I always lets him go; for 
it’s better to lose three-and-sixpence 
than be done out of another ten 
shillings.” 

« And his name?" asked Albert. 

*¢ We calls him Corky, he’s so 
deuced hardto draw,” said the waiter, 
“but his right name’s Sherry. Some 
folks say his real name’s Sheridan, 
and that he’s a great man, but we only 
calls him Corky.” 

L 
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‘“‘ Richard Brinsley Sheridan !”’ ex- 
claimed Albert, thunderstruck—* and 
the other ?” 

“Oh! he’s quite a different bird— 
we calls him King Coal, for ye see he 
always pays as he goes, or posts the 
coal as we callsit. His right name’s 
Pitt, so you see we makes him into a 
coal pit, They say he’s a greater man 
than the other ; indeed some folks says 
he’s a minister, and very like he 1s, 
for his breeches is always black.” 

« This, then is fame,” said Albert, 
commencing operations on his soup— 
‘¢ The immortal William Pitt is known 
to this brutal waiter only by the co- 
lour of his breeches! I shall not give 
the rascal the extra threepence, for 
they can’t surely have the conscience 
to charge more than ninepence fora 
how! of giblet soup.” 

From the moment the reader disco- 
vers that these two strange-looking gen- 
tlemen are no other than Mr Pitt and 
Mr Sheridan, he lays it down in his 
own mind that the Albert, and all the 
persons ofthe story are as little ima- 
ginary as they are ; andas it is highly 
probable that Mr Pitt did oceasionally 
eatand Mr Sheridan occasionally drink, 
the most fastidious critic cannot deny 
that in the preceding extract they are 


represented in the most natural manner 
imaginable. Thegreat difficulty would 
have been to have put fitting language 
into those great men’s mouths, so I flat- 
ter myselfit was moresafe, and quite as 
ingenious, to fill them with brandy and 


kidneys. But these silent characters 
would scarcely do as the sole per< 
formers in a three volume novel. The 
wretches must all talk; and where the 
deuce is a poor devil of an author to 
find dialogue for such a company? 
If he transplants the precise words, 
he is. immediately proclaimed a pla- 
giarist: if he follows the example of 
one of my pupils, who is now a repre- 
sentative of the commercial and po- 
litical wisdom of England in Paris, 
Mr Henry Bulwer, and ‘translates 
verbatim from some foreigner, he is 
sure to be found out. It is absolutely 
necessary, therefore, for the person- 
ages of the story to say something of 
their own ; and this can only be man- 
aged by the complex-conversation- 
transplantation method; where the 
characters of the one work put the 
ideas of the other into different 
ae the more different the better. 

our plan will therefore be; to choose 
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some very marked and peculiar style; 
and you may take my word for it, 
that half the value of a thought de- 
pends on its expression. It is just 
like old iron in a new mould: the old 
iron is useless, or passes as old rub- 
bish; but when it has got.its new shape 
it makes a great noise in the world, 
for it comes out a spick-and-span new 
sixty-eight pounder, thundering at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus and shaking 
the wallsof Acre. Sothe apophthegm 
of some deep sage, that has been ne- 
glected in its original homely expres- 
sion, astonishes the universe at large, 
and the literary (petti-)coteries of 
London in particular, when it is trans- 
planted into the dandified language of 
some man of fashion about town. 
Nothing has so fine an effect as a 
maxim of Rochefoucauld, transplanted 
into three or four pages of conversa- 
tion in a lady’s boudoir in Grosvenor 
Square. The puppyism of the ex- 
pression has a double advantage ; for it 
relieves the wisdom of the maxim by 
contrast, and it decidedly individua- 
lizes the speaker, and makes it im- 
possible to suspect that the French 
philosopher has any art or part in the 
sentiments or opinions of so very 
frivolous and affected a personage as 
your hero. You, therefore, get all the 
merit of the maxim yourself, while the 
flippancy of the language is considered 
the characteristic of the speaker. 
Achilles would have appeared a giant 
if dressed in Paris’s clothes. In se- 
lecting the books to be transplanted, 
be careful to fix on two as dissimilar 
as possible : do not, for instance, trans- 
plant any brace of Mr James’s, or Mr 
Cooper’s novels into each other, for 
those ingenious gentleman have been 
beforehand with you, and have done 
it themselves—the Pi/ot and Red Ro- 
ver, and Darnley and avy other of 
Mr James’s, being in fact very favour- 
able specimens of the art. No, in this 
as in other respects, take a lesson from 
the really clever author of Rookwood, 
who transplants the life of Robinson 
Crusoe irito the Newgate Calendar, 
and produces the affectionate and in- 
nocent Friday under the name of the 
amiable Blueskin. But these intro- 
ductory hints will perhaps be thought 
enough. The example I am about to 
subjoin, will clear up any difficulty the 
reader may have experienced in com- 
prehending the few rules necessary to 
be attended to in this high and praise-. 
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worthy pursuit. What two works can 
be more unlike each other, than the 
tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, and 
Boswell's Life of Johnson? and yet you 
will perceive that the author of the 
following tale has implicitly followed 
the directions I have given, and has 
transplanted the’one into the other, 
with the addition of a character or two 
from other sources. The sentiments 
of Romeo are given in the language 
of the great moralist; Isaac Watts 
is the gay and volatile Mercutio ; 
Juliet is a young lady of Litchfield, 
supposed to be Anna Seward; and the 
rest of the characters are filled by 
Burke, Boswell, Beauclerk, and the 
other well-known members of that 
delightful society. 


SAMUEL AND ANNA, A TRAGEDY OF 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Cuap. I.—The town of Litchfield, 
like many cities of greater fame, 
had, for a long time, been divided into 
factions, whose mutual animosities 
seemed to inerease with every year. 
The quarrel, at first perhaps politi- 
cal, had degenerated into personal 
hatred between the individuats of the 
different partie-; and the quiet enjoy- 
ments of civilized life were not uufre- 
quently disturbed by their angry dis- 
putes. But as even animosity requires 
encouragement in order to keep it 
fresh and active, there were hot 
wanting evil-disposed persons to fan 
the flame. Every occasion was laid 
hold of to perpetuate this unfortunate 
disuion ; and the annual elections for 
boroughreeve, guardians of the poor, 
churchwardens, and other oflices of 
dignity or emolument, gave too fre- 
quent opportunities for the contending 
parties to give a public display of their 
intolerance and bad temper. Two 
families had peculiarly distinguished 
themselves by their bitterness and 
hostility, and in the course of time had 
been recognised by each party, re- 
spectively, as its leader, and the vi- 
sible representative of its opinions, 
The Jacksons were the chiefs of the 
one party, the Whicksies of the other. 
Mr and Mrs Jackson were old people, 
in other respects praiseworthy and re- 
spectable ; the only stain upon their 
disposition being the indomitable ens 
mity they bore towardstheirneighbours 


the Whicksies. As the former family 


possessed a son, and the latter rejoiced 
in a daughter, they felt the gratifying 
assurance that their enmity would be 
perpetuated in their descendants, and 
that there would still be descendants 
of Whicksies and Jacksons to carry 
on the strife when the present actors 
were removed from the stage. At 
the time our story opens there had 
been a contest for the surveyorship of 
the parish roads, which had been car. 
ried in favour of Mr Whicksie. Stir- 
red up by the pride and ostentation of 
his wife, he had determined to give a 
ball in honour of his suceess ; and had 
invited all his supporters, and asmany 
of the other inhabitants as he thought 
wise enough to show their impartiali- 
ty, by partaking of the hospitality of 
either side. The large saw-pit was 
boarded over—for Mr Whicksie was 
by profession a builder and carpenter 
—boughs of every variety of shrub 
hung tastefully round the enormous 
wooden shed, which was to be bril- 
liantly lighted up with lamps compos- 
ing the words— 
‘* Whicksie for ever, ......... 770 
TJacksOns..ccccscccesscseseeeee DOO 


The glorious majority of 240!” 

It was on the morning of this ims 
portant day that a rencontre took 
place between some workmen of those 
rival houses, which probably would 
have ended without any material con< 
sequence, had it not been that persons 
of a somewhat higher station impru- 
dently mingled in the fray. The 
fiercest of all Mr Whicksie’s supporters 
was a nephew of his of the name of 
Tibble. Young, fierce, and coura- 
geous, he rushed impetuously towards 
the scene of action, and was irritated 
beyond endurance by what he consi- 
dered the officious meddling of the 
principal bookseller of the town, who 
was a violent adherent of the other 
side. This gentleman, whose name 
was Benjamin Jukes, but who was 
better known by the cant name, de- 
rived from his profession, of Ben Fo- 
lio, on seeing the quarrel among the 
work people, had told them, in a some- 
what imperious manner, to disperse, 
or he would punish them for their 
disobedience. 

“Ho, ho! it’s you, is it?” said 
young Tibble; “I beg, whatever 
you've to say, you'll say it to me.” 

«« Why, I'm only trying to keep the 
peace; you had better help me, Mr. 
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Tibble, than flare up in the manner 
you do.” 

«Peace be hanged!” exclaimed 
Tibble ; “I hate it as if it were a Jack- 
sonite,so mind your nob!” and instant- 
ly putting himself into attitude, he 
struck out right and left, but was 
luckily parried without doing any da- 
mage. The fight now became more 
general than before, and at last it 
reached the ears of the two chiefs. 
Mr Jackson, rushing forward, was sa- 
luted with a volley of abuse by old 
Whicksie; and matters were coming to 
such an extremity that serious conse- 
quences might have been apprehend- 
ed, had it not been for the timely ar- 
rival of the mayor, attended by some 
special constables, whom he had ra- 
pidly sworn in for the occasion. 

‘© This here is the most extraordi- 
nariest thing in the world,” began that 
respectable functionary ; “ you two 
gentlemen sets the whole town by the 
ears—always a-fighting and a-quar- 
relling ; I wonder you ain’t ashamed 
on yourselves. But I'll just tell you 
this : the wery next time a dust like 
this here is knocked up, by ere a one 
of you, I’ll send ye both to the tread- 
mill—I will. So bring ‘em all along 
to the town-hall. I'll bind them over 
in good bail; you, Whicksie, come 
immediately ; and you'll come, Mr 
Jackson, at three this arternoon.” This 
powerful speech had the desired effect. 
One by one the inferior combatants 
slunk off, and left Mr Jackson and 
Ben Folio alone. Sorry are we to re- 
veal any secret that may appear inju- 
rious to the softer virtues of the fair 
sex; but truth compels us to declare, 
that the greater part of the fuel to this 
burning hatred between these two fa- 
milies was supplied by the respective 
ladies of Messrs Jackson and Whick- 
sie. Mrs Jackson unluckily at this 
moment made her appearance, and 
renewed the father’s irritation, by re- 
minding him of the small assistance he 
derived, in his contest with the enemy, 
from his son. 

“I'm so glad Sam wasn’t here,” 
said the mother; * he doesn’t like 
these skrimmages.” 

«©’Cause he’s in love,” answered 
Ben with a wink; “ Sammy’s the 
boy for the gals ; up in the morning, 
looking lackadaisical at the sun, off 
again at night to have a spy at the 
moon. It’s my opinion he'll lose his 
wits altogether, and never be fit for 
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his situation again. The scholars 


~ would all laugh at a love-sick do. 


minie.” 

** Poh! never mind she school,” 
said the mother proudly, “ my Sam's 
fame does not depend on a set of nasty 
little boys ;—Sam’s an author, and 
speaks bigger and longer words than 
any man in the parish. But here he 
comes. Find out if you can what it 
is that ails him ; in the mean time, his 
father and I will go home.” 

‘* Home!” said that worthy gentle. 
man, * 1 must be off to the town-hall 
to be bound over. That infernal old 
Whicksie is bound by this time, so it 
would be a famous opportunity to be- 
labour his old hide before my own bail 
are liable ;’’ and musing unutterable 
vengeance he walked rapidly away. 

The result of Mr Folio’s enquiries 
was, that the aforesaid Samuel was 
hopelessly in love. By way of divert- 
ing him from his ill-placed passion, 
the facetious bibliopole offered to bet 
with him that there were many pret- 
tier girls in Litchfield than the object 
of his admiration, and prevailed on 
him to accompany him that very night 
to the faney-ball given bythe Whick.- 
sies, in order to compare, with his own 
eyes, the beauty of his hard-hearted 
sweetheart, the grocer’s eldest daugh- 
ter, with the charms of several other 
girls whom he named, and who were 
considered by the attorney’s clerks 


(the legitimate judges on such sub- . 


jeets) as far handsomer, in every way, 
than the cold and insensible Sally 
Prime. 

Cuap. II.—Seven o’clock had ar- 
rived—the candles were all lighted in 
the dancing-room—the company was 
nearly all assembled, and Mr and Mrs 
Whicksie were in the height of their 
glory, receiving their guests and en- 
joying the universal admiration excited 
by the splendour of thescene. Seve- 
ral of the company appeared in cha- 
racter—some disguised in Spanish 
and other foreign dresses; some dis- 
guised (we are sorry to say)- in li- 
quor; and the chief attorney of the 
town—a great man, steward to one or 
two of the squires in the neighbour- 
hood, a borough magistrate, and owner 
of a carriage and pair—was present in 
the character of a gentleman. Amidst 
such a number of masques it was easy 
for our hero and his two friends, Ben 
Folio and Mark Cushior the uphol- 
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sterer, to make their way into the 
assembly without being discovered. 
'Tibble did, indeed, suspect who they 
were, but Mr Whicksie, with a mag- 
nanimity to be expected of a parish 
surveyor, begged him to be quiet, and 
not make no rumpus on such a fes- 
tivacious and satisfactory occasion. 
In an instant the whole tenor of Sa- 
muel Jackson’s thoughts was altered, 
and forever. Sally Prime appeared 
positively ugiy and revolting, and 
there was but one woman in the whole 
world worthy of his homage and ado- 
ration: and that woman—oh, envious 
fate !—was the daughter of the chief 
enemy of his family, being no other 
than the lively and fascinating Anna 
Whicksie. They had never met be- 
fore, for Samuel had for many years 
been absent from his native place, and 
the enmity of their parents had hin- 
dered them from seeing each other 
during any of the hurried visits he 
had paid to Litchfield. He watched 
her as she smiled in conscious beauty, 
and scarcely ventured, protected as 
he was by his mask, to ask the hon- 
our of her hand for a country dance. 
They danced—they whispered—they 
sat on the same bench—they drank 


cold lemonade ; and without any po- 
sitive declaration on either side, there 
can be no doubt that at the end of the 
evening, they were both of them des- 


perately in love. At last, the party 
began to disperse, and Anna sat gaz- 
ing at each individual as he made his 
bow and departed. 

*“*Who is that gentleman, nurse, 
_ with the bandy legs, just going out?” 

‘“* Young Jenks, miss, the haber- 
dasher—they say his father’s very 
rich—and "— 

«* And that?” enquired Anna; “the 
gentleman apparently intoxicated, tot- 
tering through the door ?” 

«* Oh, that’s old M‘Quid the tobac- 
conist, president of the temperance 
society—a very worthy, pious’’— 

“Oh, stop! who’s he ?—there!— 
that tall majestic gentleman in short 
tights and white cotton stockings— 
very broad back, and the green visor 
on his face?” : 

«A bad fellow that—he’s a Jack- 
son—young Sam—son of old Jackson 
—what tempted the imperent fellow 
to show his ugly face here ?” 

‘‘He has not shown it—he wore 
the mask the whole time; and I’m 
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certain his face is not ugly. Oh dear, 
heigh-ho!” 

“ You're sighing, miss—you surely 
can’t—and yet” — 

* T can though,” said Anna, “ and 
what’s more, I tell you I adore him, 
and if I’m ever to be married at all, 
my name shall be Mrs Samuel Jack- 
son.” 

« Qh, miss, what will Mrs Whick- 
sie say ?—but come, it’s time to be 
off, miss : the people’s all gone.” 

And so saying, the nurse Jed Anna 
into the house, and that young lady 
betook herself to her chamber—but 
not to sleep.. The feeling that now 
agitated her was too new to her to 
suffer her to close her eyes. Dressed 
as she was in her ball costume, she 
opened the window of her bedroom, 
and indulged. in melancholy musings. 

Inthe mean time, Samuel had shaken 
himself free from his companions, and 
leaping over the wooden paling that 
separated the wood-yard from the gar- 
den attached to the house, found him- 
self in the little green plot at the back 
of Mr Whicksie’s residence, and felt 
happy in gazing on the brick walls 
that contained his ladye love. 

He heard the opening of the case- 
ment, and cowering under the wall, 
drank in every word that fell from the 
love-sick Anna. 

** Heigh-ho!”—she said—* what a 
pity it is Samuel Jackson is such a 
nice young man! I wish he would 
change his name—or that I could 
change mine, which would come to 
the same thing, and perhaps might 
be more easily managed. And yet, 
after all, it’s only his name that’s 
against him. If he had been Jenks 
the haberdasher, or even M‘Quid the 
tobacconist—but Jackson !—oh, hor- 
rid!” 

*‘ With a conscientious mind,” said 
Samuel to himself, “ it might be mat- 
ter of consideration whether to persist 
in secret auscultation, or openly an- 
nounce my presence by some sensible 
manifestation.” 

‘¢ Oh, Samuel!”’ continued the young 
lady, unconscious of a listener—* only 
give up your name and take one in 
exchange for it.” 

‘“* Madam, I close with your propo- 
sition !"’ he exclaimed, no longer mas- 
ter of himself. ‘I sball denude my- 
self of my baptismal appellation, 
and” —. 
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‘* Ha! who's that?—what’s your 
name ?” 

«* Where a discovery of it might 
occasion disapprobation, it were wise 
to bury it in obscurity. Madam, my 
name is not pleasing to myself, since 
it is invidious to you!” 

«¢ That voice!" said Anna; “ that 
voice—I know it by the burr—it must, 
it must be Samuel! Pray, are you 
not young Mr Jackson, and my fa- 
ther’s enemy ?”” 

‘* The imputation, madam, is un- 
kind, for how could I be Ais enemy of 
whom you are the daughter ?”’ 

«¢ How did you get here? Did you 
jump the wall!—Oh dear! oh dear! 
what if any of our people were to 
catch you?’ exclaimed the agitated 
girl. 

“* Love, madam, which animates 
the heart, suffices equally to invigorate 
the limbs: The passion which en- 
abled me to superevolate the wall, em- 
powers me no less to disregard your 
kinsmen.” 

_ Oh, Samuel, if it weren’t dark I 
never should have courage—I know I 
shouldn’t, to speak in this way. Do 
you really love me—really? I wouldn’t 
ask you such athing if you hadn't 
overheard what J said—Tell me, 


“* Madam, as certainly as the moon 
revolves ””— 

¢¢ No, no!’ exclaimed Anna, “don’t 
swear by the moon—it’s a nasty 
changeable thing, and I hate it.”’ 

« To what power shall I appeal to 
give sanctity to my asseveration ?” 

« Give me a written promise, that’s 
all I want,” said the blushing Anna, 
sinking her head behind a geranium 

ot. 
“ I shall exchange with you pro- 
testations of attachment,”’ replied the 
enraptured youth, “ and vows of un- 
alterable fidelity.” 

«* Hush!” cried the lady, in a low 
whisper,—“ old nurse is calling me; 
troublesome old wretch! I'll go and 
quiet her, and be back in a moment.” 

So saying, she disappeared from the 
window, leaving Samuel to his medi- 
tations. These were of a pleasant 
nature, as might be gathered from his 
rubbing his hands, and the low content- 
ed chuckle with which he unconscious- 
ly gave vent to his feelings in words. 

« This is not less satisfactory than 
unexpected. So suddenly has it su- 
pervened, that it requires an effort of 


the understanding to discriminate it 
from a dream.” 

Anna again appeared above. 

‘© Samuel,” she said, in a solemn 
voice, ‘‘ [depend on what you promised 
—marriage, regular licensed marriage, 
remember—say but the word and I 
am yours—lI’ll send a person to you 
to-morrow to know what day we can 
go to church—What time shall I 
send ?” 

‘* He who postpones his breakfast 
to a late hour of the morning, is gene- 
rally neglectful of the business of life. 
I shall be ready to receive your mes- 
senger at half-past eight.” 

‘“‘ There was something more I had 
to say,” whispered Anna. ‘ What 
was it? I declare 1 forget—isn’t it 
stupid ?”— 

‘* Madam, I shall remain without 
dissatisfaction till it recurs to your 
recollection.” 

*¢ T can’t remember—well, well, 
never mind—it’s very late now, or 
rather early. I’m afraid you had bet- 
ter be going—but not far, Samuel!” 
she added in a tender tone—‘“ not 
further than my pet robin that I keep 
tied by the leg, and pull it back the 
moment he gets ever so little away 
from me.” 

“* Madam, it would give me infinite 
satisfaction to be your pet robin.” 

*‘ | should kill you with kindness, 
I'm afraid; but good-night! good- 
night!” 

‘* Good-night, madam,” replied 
Samuel. “ The reciprocation of mu- 
tual good wishes is so congenial to 


my taste, that I could continue ejacu- | 


lating good-night till the latter part of 
the expression was no longer applica- 
ble, and night had been succeeded by 
the morning. I wish you, madam, a 
good sleep, while I proceed to make 
arrangements with the Reverend Mr 
Lawrence, the curate of our parish.” 

And in this way those lovers parted, 
never again to be so happy in their 
mutual affection, never again to ex- 
change those words of trust and con- 
fidence ; for the cold world forced it~ 
self in between them, and withered 
the flower of their affection before it 
was ripe. 

Early on the following day Samuel 
proceeded to the residence of Mr 
Lawrence, and finding from that gen- 
tleman that a license might be pro- 
cured in the course of a day or two, 
fixed with him to have the ceremony 
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performed at seven in the morning of 
Thursday. This news, when commu- 
nicated to Anna, gave her unmingled 
satisfaction, as, in addition to securing 
to her the object of her choice, it freed 
her for ever from the importunities of 
a person of the name of Parish, whose 
suit was supported by her parents. 
But, alas! so short-lived is human 
felicity, and so short-sighted are mor- 
tals, that before the wished-for Thurs- 
day arrived, some incidents occurred 
that prevented the realization of the 
lovers’ hopes. And these we proceed 
to detail in the following chapter. 

Cuap. III.—Ben Folio, the book- 
seller, accompanied by Mark Cushion, 
the upholsterer, were walking in a 
narrow road at the outskirts of the 
town, and as they were the acknow- 
ledged wits of the neighbourhood, 
there was no lack of lively and inte- 
resting conversation. 

« Cushion, my good fellow,” said 
Folio, “‘ I wish you were not sucha 
confounded quarrelsome sort of chap. 
Why are you like a baby ?” 

“ Because I’m always up in arms— 
that’s too bad—it’s one of my own 
conundrums. But what makes you 


think me quarrelsome, eh ?” 


¢ Oh, fifty things. 
like Derbyshire ?” 

** Because I'm famous for my spars, 
—you can’t puzzle me, yousee,” said 
Cushion. “ But as to being quarrel- 
some, I'm nothing of the sort, except 
it be with a Whicksyite. I’ve no pa- 
tience for those fellows.” 

“ That’s a pity,” replied Folio, 
‘* for here comes young Tibble, spar- 
row-sporting—such a sportsman !” 

“« Ha! ha!” 

** Laugh at me, sir!’’ said Mr Tib- 
ble, looking fierce. 

“© Why not ?” replied Mr Cushion, 
disdainfully—* laughter provokes di- 
gestion.” : , 

** It provokes him too,” interposed 
Ben Folio, in an audible whisper— 
‘‘ never mind him—don’t make game 
of him.” 

« He ought to be obliged to us if 
we do—for there seems no other game 
except him and the sparrows.” 

‘© You're a couple of impudent 
scamps,” cried Tibble, who was of a 
very fiery temper, “ and for half six- 
pence I'd knock you both into the 
hedge.” 

* Twocan play at that game, Mr 


Why are you 
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Tibble,” replied Cushion; “ and if 
you don’t sing small immediately, I'll 
wallop you with your own gun, as 
sure as my name’s what it is.” 

«© Oh, you will?” said Mr Tibble, 
drawing back a step or two, and cock- 
ing his fowling-piece. ‘ Take notice, 
I'm armed; I desire no quarrel with 
any of you ; but if I come across that 
big-mouthed beast, young Jackson, 
I’}l do for him.” 

« Well, here heis!” exclaimed Ben 
Folio, pointing to where Samuel was 
rapidly approaching ; * now, do your 
worst.” . 

“‘ Jackson,” said Tibble, irritated 
by their taunts ; «‘ I won't waste time 
in words,—you're a scoundrel, sir!” 

Sir,” replied Samue), command- 
ing his indignation by the recollec- 
tion of Tibble’s relationship to Miss 
Whicksie, “* the wrath excitable by 
such an appellation is repressed by 
other considerations. I am not a 
scoundrel, sir; and as he who is un- 
justly accused can afford to forgive 
his accuser, you have my pardon. 
You are ignorant of my character, 
and unaware of my merits.” 

“Bother! humbug! I won't be 
put off by long words.” 

«* Tibble,” replied Samuel, calmly, 
“your mind is in a state of vacuity 
with regard to the reasons of my mild- 
ness. Your blood is as dear to me as 
my own.” 

At this period of the conversation, 
Mark Cushion could no longer be 
restrained. He seemed irritated into 
madness by the gentleness of his 
friend,and burst furiously in—*“ What's 
the use of this fine speaking to 
such a fellow as Tibble ?—floor him 
—or, if you don’t, I will!” And, so 
saying, he was proceeding to lay vio- 
lent hands on Tibble, when that gen- 
tleman again raising his gun cried, 
«* Here goes!” and lodged the con< 
tents of the barrel in the unfortunate 
Cushion’s body ; after which he pre- 
cipitately fled. 

«I've caught it,” said the fallen 
man, retaining still his wild liveli- 
ness—* I’m dish’d—done brown.” 

‘‘ Give not way to despondency,” 
gently whispered Samuel, bending 
over his friend—* ’tis only small shot 
—the wound cannot be of any con- 
siderable dimension.” 

The sufferer suppressed a groan, 
and answered—* It is not as a well 
so deep, nor wide as church doors be, 
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but 'tis enough, ’twill serve my turn, 
for it has done for me. A braggart, 
evillain, rogue, who fights all by the 
rule of three. Oh, Samuel, it was 
all your fault, he took such aim at 
me. Help me, Ben Folio, to some 
house, or fainting I shall be— Whick- 
sies and Jacksons both be hanged!— 
they’ve made worms’ meat of me.” 

Samuel Jackson was plunged into 
melancholy abstraction by the dis- 
mal sight before him—but when, after 
a few minutes, Ben Folio returned 
with the dreadful intelligence that the 
unfortunate young man had actually 
expired, fury seemed to take pos- 
session of his whole being, and like a 
wild bear maddened by the loss of its 
young, he rushed forward on the per- 
petrator of the deed, who was return- 
ing to render his assistance, and be- 
ing endowed with gigantic personal 
strength, he wrested the fowling- piece 
from his hands, and with a tremen- 
dous blow of the but-end, dashed in 
the miserable Tibble’s skull—he died 
without a groan. 

«Fly, Samuel!” exclaimed Ben 
Folio, horrified at the scene. ‘* The 
constables will be here in a moment, 
and nothing can save your neck.” 

** The instability of fortune is the 


cause of much sorrow and frequent 
lamentation,” replied the dejected 
youth, as he rushed forward, he knew 
not whither. 


Cuap. 1V.— We must rapidly hurry 
over the events of the next two 
months. In that period Samuel was 
tried for the murder of Tibble, and 
found guilty, with a strong and una- 
nimous recommendation to mercy, on 
account of the provocation received. 
The sentence was accordingly com- 
muted into banishment for ten years. 
It is useless to describe the exultation 
of the whole Whicksie family at this 
triumph over their rivals, with the 
exception, of course, of the heart- 
broken Anna, whose grief was fur- 
ther exasperated by the stubbornness 
with which her father insisted on her 
marriage with Mr Parish. That in- 
dividual also pressed his suit in the 
way usual with gentlemen of his pro- 
fession—for he was traveller for a 
great house in the hardware line— 
and drove the poor girl nearly dis- 
tracted by his coarseness and self. 
assurance. She went so far as to tell 
her father, in the bitterness of her 
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heart, that, wretched and guilty as 
Samuel was, she would rather marry 
him than the wretch pressed on her 
by her parents. But all was of no 
avail—the fatal day was fixed, and. 
the very morning that saw her a bride 
was to convey her unfortunate lover 
on the top of the coach to Portsmouth, 
for transportation to New South 
Wales. 

On the Tuesday preceding the fatal 
day, Anna slipt quietly from the house, 
and proceeded in search of Mr Law- 
rence. She felt assured of his sym- 
pathy and assistance, and was anxious 
to consult him on the present disas~ 
trous condition of her affairs. From 
his being chaplain to the jail, as well 
as curate of the parish, he was pecu- 
liarly qualified to alleviate her sor- 
rows, by bearing messages of affec« 
tion and condolence between the un- 
fortunate pair. 

‘‘ My dear young lady,” said the 
benevolent old gentleman, “ what can 
I advise? Your hints at the sinful 
and cowardly relief.of suicide, I must 
reprove and execrate. Whatever can 
be done with propriety, I will aid you 
in.” 

« How, then?” cried Anna; * I 
would rather jump off the church- 
tower than marry this Mr Parish— 
or live among tigers and wild beasts— 
or lie all night in the churchyard; any 
thing—any thing, rather than marry 
him! Is there no hope, Mr Law- 
rence?” 

Mr Lawrence shook his head. 

“ Could I not see him—only for a 
moment ?” ‘ 

“ Whom ?— Young Jackson?” 

“* Only for once !—I would only ask 
to see him once.” 

“ The thing might be managed ;— 
but stay, we may perhaps discover 
some way of uniting you to him alto 
gether!” 

Anna held her breath, for fear of 
losing a syllable. \ 

Mr Lawrence got up and bolted the 
door: he then drew close to the young 
lady. 

“ You’ve heard of animal magne- 
tism?” he said. 

«¢ No—what is it?” 

‘It is a very lucrative discovery, 
and may be very useful in your case. 
Will you risk it ?” 

«Don’t speak to me of risk. I'll 
venture any thing.” 

“ Well, then, my friend Dr Yellow- 
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sin is at present in the town. He’ll 
magnetize you in.such a way that you 
shall be quite unconscious for two or 
three days. If you will come on a 
visit to my wife, you shall be operated 
on in my house, and I think we shall 
manage to persnade this person, Mr 
Parish, and your own family,. that 
you are really dead. I will then give 
you letters to a niece of mine, who has 
lately gone out with her husband to 
settle in Sydney, and I have no doubt 
Mr Jackson will soon be liberated on 
his arrival in the colony, and his abili- 
ties will raise him to wealth and hon- 
our. Now, what do you say?” 

«Oh, I am delighted! but are you 
sure I shall ever wake again ?” 

‘© Don't be afraid of that; the diffi- 
culty is to get you to fall asleep.” 

‘* Then tell this dear Dr Yellow- 
sin that I am quite ready. I will 
come aud stay with Mrs Lawrence, 
and bring all my things—and the 
three hundred pounds legacy that my 
uncle left me. I will bring it all. 
Oh, we shall be so happy! But don’t 
say a word of it to Samuel—promise 
me you won't—there’s a dear!” and 
the young girl, enchanted with the 
prospect of returning happiness, re- 
sumed more of her usual liveliness than 


she had ever hoped to possess again. 
The house of Mr Lawrence was a 
very comfortable suite of chambers in 
the precincts of the jail; and, in a few 
hours after the arrangement of the 
plot, it was carried into successful exe- 


cution. The manipulator cast Anna 
into a state of unconsciousness so pro- 
found, that it was impossible for the 
most experienced physician to discri- 
minate it from death. The family of 
the Whicksies, recently so triumph- 
ant, were now thrown into the deep- 
est distress ; and: by the tender cares 
of Mr Lawrence and his wife, matters 
were so conducted, that the funeral 
actually took place, and all the usual 
manifestations were made, and fees 
paid. The interest of the tender- 
hearted chaplain was exerted with the 
jailer to admit Samuel for a short time 
into his house, and little difficulty was 
made, in consideration of the proxi- 
mity of the dwelling of the clergyman 
to the cell of the convict. It was the 
intention of the divine to unite them 


indissolubly, prior to the long separa-. 


tion they would have to undergo on 
the voyage out to Sidney. For this 
purpose, late one evening he pro- 
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- ceeded to the cell, and informed the 


inmate of it, in few words, that he 
must accompany him to his house. 
Stupefied with despair, the young man 
mechanically obeyed; but the chap- 
Jain remembered afterwards, that be- 
fore leaving the cell he took some- 
thing from a dark shelf on the wall 
and put it into his waistcoat pocket. 
They crossed the quadrangle, keeping 
as close as possible to the shadow of 
the wall, and silently entered. the 
house. The room was dark, and Mr 
Lawrence leaving him for a few mi- 
nutes, proceeded to the neighbouring 
chamber in which Anna lay, still in- 
sensible, but waiting only for the ma- 
nipulations of some magnetizer to re- 
sume all her life and beauty. Samuel, 
left to himself, was conscious of no- 
thing but of the misery of his situation 
in being for ever separated from the 
object of his love. The future ap- 
peared doubly darkened to his eyes, 
from the happiness that for a few days 
had illuminated the past. Dreadful 
thoughts passed at intervals through 
his mind, too dreadful to be dwelt on 
safely. Hestroveto banish them, and 
was on the point of flinging away for 
ever the small object he kept so sedu- 
lously in his waistcoat pocket, when 
the door opened—and his misery was 
completed. 

The person who now entered was a 
tall, overdressed man, with yellow silk 
neckcloth, bright green satin waist- 
coat, over which dangled three imita- 


tion gold chains, a light brown coat, 


white trousers, and Wellington boots 
ornamented with prodigious spurs. 

“Soho! my fine feller,” he said, 
when he cast his eyes on the dejected 
and silent Samuel, * this here’s arum 
go! Vy, you’re’a pretty feller, you 
are, to be out of your dungeon at this 
here hour o’ the night. Come along,” 
he added, seizing him by the collar, 
and dragging him towards a light 
that streamed from the neighbouring 
door, which was at that moment gently 
opened,—“ you're the boy as did for 
young Tibble, and I daresay had a 
hand in the death of Hannar Vicksie.” 

“Death!” cried the. unresisting 
youth. ‘“ Anna Whicksie!” The 
ear, dead to all other sounds, was alive 
to that dreadful combination—* Is she 
dead ?” 

« Asan erring, you rascal. You've 
lost me a nice gal, and a fortune of 
three hundred pounds; for they say 
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she took on so about that ’ere Tibble, 
that she couldn't stand it no how.” 

*¢ You then are the villain Parish!” 
exclaimed Samuel, with startling en- 
ergy ; “if she did die, ’twas to avoid 
your persecutions. And here—oh! 
what sight is this?” he added, grasp- 
ing his victim in return, and drawing 
him forward to the bed, where he saw 
what appeared to him the inanimate 
corse extended. ‘ Dog, take the 
chastisement of your deeds! He 
whose arm is nerved by vengeance 
needs no weapon to execute his de- 
sires. Perish!” and at every word 
his grasp on the throat of his enemy 
grew tighter and tighter; his eyes 
glared out from their sockets; his vic< 
tim’s struggles grew fainter and 
fainter ; and on being relieved from 
the gigantic pressure, the body of the 
unfortunate man sank lifeless on the 
floor. 

In the extremity of his alarm, Mr 
Lawrence had fled from the room, and 
the victor and the vanquished were 
left alone with the dead. 

He went furward to the bed.— 
s Anna!” he said, * you are still most 
beautiful. Eyes! indulge yourselves 
in the ultimate consolation reserved 
for your enjoyment; and oh, my heart! 
be soothed with the last, the saddest 
kiss of which lips were ever the reci- 
pients or the bestowers.” 

With a fond look, and one kiss im- 
printed on the pale lips of Anna, he 
grasped the phial and swallowed the 
contents in an instant. 

*«* The bosom,” he said, “ that is 
shattered with despair, has always a 
sure resource in an ounce of prussic 
acid.” So potent was the beverage, 
that almost as the last word was utter- 
ed, his heart had ceased to beat for ever. 

** Wake, Anna! wake! wake!” cried 
the terrified chaplain, making the 
usual movements with his hands be- 
fore the face of the magnetized, in 
order to dispel the lethargy—“* open 
your eyes—ouvrez les yeux!” 

«‘ Oh, kind, dear Mr Lawrence!” 
said Anna, recovering her senses, and 
looking joyously up into the agitated 
face of her friend, ‘‘ where is Samuel ? 
I recollect every thing. Where is 
he ?” she again exclaimed, rubbing her 
eyes, and tossing back the long hair 
that flew unconfined over her brow and 
cheek. + 
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“«‘ Heaven pity you, unhappy young 
lady!” said Mr Lawrence, speaking 
with difficulty. “ We must submit 
to the decisions of a higher power. 
Rise up and command yourself. Your 
intended husband lies dead on this 
floor, and near him the hated Parish, 
Come, you must not linger. You 
will be discovered if you stay, and 
discovery will be ruin to us both. 
Hark! they are coming; let us go, 
let us go.” 

But the girl attended not to his en- 
treaties, 

**Go!” she said, —“ secure your own 
safety as you can. My home is here 
beside my husband. Samuel—a cup 


still in your hand—poison—and not a 
Oh, that was un- 
Let me kiss your lips, once 


drop remaining! 
kind! 
only” 

As the distracted young creature 
stooped over the inanimate face of her 
lover, a noise was heard at the front 
door, and a voice reached her ear, an- 
nouncing that the constables were al- 
ready come, 

‘‘ Ha! interrupted! then no time is to 
be lost ;” and seeing a knife upon the 
table, she grasped it with desperate 
energy. 

« A knife!—ha! all is well. Now 
then I die content!” And so saying 
she stabbed herself with such force, 
that in an instant she had fallen life- 
less on the corse of the only man she 
had ever loved. And thus the enmity 
of those two families was the cause of 
five deaths, and the misery of the sur- 
viving friends. Mr -Lawrence, al- 
though retained in his offices by the 
commiseration of his superiors, never 
recovered his spirits, and voluntarily 
resigned all hisemployments, and was 
murdered by eight. members of the 
American Congress and four of the 
Senate, for mentioning, in » sermon, 
that all men were equal in the sight of 
God, whatever might be the colour of 
their skin. The parents of the un- 
happy lovers were plunged into the 
deepest distress, and took to drinking 
to such an extent, in order to drown 
the memory of their misfortunes, that 
they neglected their respective trades, 
and caused serious apprehensions of a 
press of business in the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. Tosuch unheard-of misery 
do civil contentions give rise. 
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THE KINGDOM OF WESTPHALIA.” 


Tue duchy of Brunswick Wolfen. 
biittel, with which we claim kinship, 
is famous for sand, and sausages, and 
silver mines, for horses, and for a clas- 
sical sort of beercalled Mum. Intellec- 
tually no less; for Herman, the Prince 
of the Cherusci, who annihilated Varus’ 
legions, and made Augustus weep salt 
tears, had, we are told, a neat little 
farm on the banks of the Weser, in 
the present Brunswickian department 
of that name; and Henry the Lion, 
the proud Guelph, who was a sort of 
Mehemet Ali to the German Empire 
of the middle ages, had his headquar- 
ters here. In more modern times, 
Brunswick has been famous for a race 
of princes with long heads and long 
noses; among whom Charles William 
Ferdinand, the invader of France, and 
his son, the black hero of Quatrebras, 
are names almost as familiar to every 
Englishman as his own Georges and 
Williams. And as genius often runs 
rank into madness, so that Charles 
also (our hopeful ward) deserves a 
place among the notable men of 
Brunswick, who, in the year 1830, 
taught legitimate Germany thestrange 
lesson, that princes reign on the banks 
of the Oker not altogether by the 
grace of God or by the grace of the 
Frankfort Diet, but partly also by the 
grace of a mob. In literature and 
science Brunswick boasts names no 
less famous. The university of Helm- 
stadt (cashiered, not without reason, 
by Jerome) shows on herroll of learn- 
ed men Herman Conring, the king 
of polyhistors ; Mosheim, the church 
historian ; and Henke, one of the 
greatest of modern rationalists ; 
Wolfenbiittel had Leibnitz and Less- 
ing (two such names were enough) ; 
and the good city of Brunswick itself 
possessed Camper, bookmaker and 
bookseller in one, the author of a dic- 
tionary as famous in Germany as Dr 


Johnson's is in England, and the rival 
also of Watts and Wilmsen in the 
rare and useful art of writing for the 
young.¢ Among so’ many remark- 
able men, Frederick Charles von 
Strombeck claims likewise not to be 
forgotten. He is a remarkable man, 
not, like Leibnitz and Lessing, by a 
powerful and prominent personality, 
nor, though he has penned his share, 
can he bring himself into competi- 
tion with the giants that were on the 
earth in the days of Herman Con- 
ring ; but he has become remarkable 
mainly, as Robert Owen philoso- 
phizes of all men, by virtue of exter- 
nal circumstances. One external cir- 
cumstanee, the kingdom of West- 
phalia, and the fleeting patronage of 
Jerome, made him remarkable in 
public life ; and another external cir- 
cumstance, the extraordinary sponta- 
neous Mesmerism of his adopted 
daughter, Julie Kauffmann, made him 
remarkable in the annals of science. 
Besides, he is a mineralogist, a 
poet, a translator of Ovid, Suetonius, 
Sallust, and Tacitus, and a lawyer of 
no mean note ; altogether one of the 
notabilities of Germany, whom every 
body talks of, and whose name ac- 
cordingly you are sure to find in the 
Conversations Lexicon “ of the new- 
est time.” That he has also found 
his way into the pages of Maga, may 
perhaps be reasonably esteemed an 
honour beyond his deserts; but, as 
our readers may have observed, we 
have been wandering lately in the re- 
gions of German memoir, picking up 
shells upon ashore where there are 
few shells to pick ; and this is of 
them. But there is no barrenneés in 
the literary world which God does 
not bless with some peculiar grace by 
way of compensation ; so here we have 
the consolation to think that we can 
Germanize freely for many pages 





* Darstellungen aus meinen Leben und ans meiner Zeit, von Friedrich Karl von 


Strombeck. 2d edition. 


Brunswick, 1835. 


t Can any person tell us how many editions Watts’ hymns have gone through? 
Wilmsen’s Kinderfreund, in 32 years, ran through 126 editions, and that during the 


author’s lifetime ! 
them not forget Wilmsen. 


The Germans have lately erected a monument to Herman, 


Let 
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without once naming Goethe or the 


translators of Faust; and, according © 


to the known law of curiosities, what 
we bring ought to be the more valu- 
able that it is rare. 

The scarcity of good German me- 
moirs possessing a public interest, (au- 
tobiographies belong to a different 
class,) is the effect of a cause sufli- 
ciently evident. ‘ A man cannot 
both ring the bells and walk in the 
procession,” the Spanish proverb says; 
and the Germans having taken to 
themselves the oflice of bell-ringers to 
the procession of world-history, (as 
they phrase it,) it could not possibly be 
that they should also prove themselves 
the first in the march and the stiff- 
est in the battle. Politics are not the 
sphere in which they seem naturally 
to move; they will be humming Don 
Giovanni while we are playing at bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock with public 
men in the newspapers; they will be 
listening to the harmony of divine 
ideas in the evolution of centuries, 
while we and the French are hasti- 
ly but graphically sketching the 
most commanding sublime, equally 
with the most urgent paltry, of the 
moment. The German is both the 
most domestic and the most cosmopo- 
litan of animals; he sits by the stove 
in slippered dignity, with nightcap 
and dressing-gown, puffing the sooth- 
ing kaaster, and through the dim vo- 
luminosity of familiar fumes, figures 
with one eye an epos of Butterbrodt, 
( Voss’ Luise,) and with the other the 
mystic symbols of the infinite( Creuzer.) 
So also he will write histories (and 
we are not slow to translate them) 
learned and philosophical, ferreting 
fearlessly the deepest dens of mephi- 
tic gas, and sweeping proudly, condor- 
winged, from Ararat to Chimborazo ; 
but he will not make a faithful and a 
clever diary of what is passing before 
his nose, partly because he has no in- 
clination that way, partly because 
tight little princes and trig bureau- 
cratists do not love to be criticised. 
The student of history will, therefore, 
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not deceive himself by expecting much 
from German memoirs; as little, how- 
ever, will he altogether neglect them. 
If they serve no better purpose, they 
will at least be useful as reflectors of 
what is going on in the ever-restless 
France; they will show the grand 
shadows and permanent prints which 
the giant of the Revolution left as he 
marched across Hanoverian moors and 
Pomeranian sands ; and it is to be ex~ 
pected, from the proverbial honesty of 
their character, that what the Germans 
report they will report truly, not with 
the eager itch after effect, metamor- 
phosing a plain fact into a splendid 
lie, and making history, like some 
stage witling, crack pun upon pun 
incessantly to tickle the ears of the 
groundlings. 

Baron Strombeck is a perfect pat- 
tern of the impartial observer and 
the kindly critic, such as Germany 
perhaps can produce in greater 


numbers than any other country. 
He is, indeed, by far too kindly for 
a writer of piguant anecdote: too 
clear, too calm, too habitually just, to 
be a good retailer of such gossip as 
feeds malice, while it gratifies curio- 
sity. ‘* My pages are harmless,” says 


he, “ they offend no one, as I during my 
life have never intentionally wounded 
the feelings of a fellow creature.” ... 
«* How many a mask, had I been so 
inclined, might I not have torn off! 
But the materials for work of this sort 
will be found in my cabinet when I am 
dead, then only to be published when 
they eanno more do any harm.” God 
bless thy pious soul, thou German in- 
deed! in this gossiping and parading 
age above all praise. Here is a 
Christian model truly, for you gentle- 
men of the wanton modern press to 
imitate, if you can! Our honest 
Baron is a man of perfect health, men- 
tal as well as bodily. He has never 
known what it is, (so he tells us) to 
keep his bed a single day from indis- 
position ; and he has been forty times 
at the top of the Brocken.* He has, 
moreover, been always seriously and 





* The Baron once wrote the following lines in the Brocken book— 
“ Der Wanprer.—Bructerus, der du so lange die Berge des Harzes beherrschest, 
Wird denn in unserer zeit dir noch, nicht bang am den thron ? 
Der Brocxen.—Redlicher wanderer, du halst uns Berge dem menschen vergleichar : 
Die ich beherrsche sind reich ; ich, der Beherrscher, bin arm.” 
Not a bad specimen of a politico-geological epigram; for, as the reader knows, © 


granite contains neither lead nor silver, though the layers which skirt it do. 


the case with the Brocken. 


This is 
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always regularly busy, soothing the 
sternness of the law with literature, 
reining the license of literature by 
‘science, holding a steady, consistent 
life of practical poetry, so to speak, 
realizing the grand Aristotelian mean, 
not so bright as some people, but 
healthier and happier than most. 
Thestudentof German literature will 
find in Strombeck’s first volume some 
sketches of the domestic life of the Ger- 
mans, which, when taken in connexion 
with those furnished. by Goethe, Kne- 
bel, and others, will not prove unedify~ 
ing. In the second volume the physio- 
logist will be delighted to stumble on 
a short and clear narrative of one of 
the most extraordinary cases of Mes- 
merism that is on record.* We in- 
tend, however, for the sake of unity, 
to confine our extracts to matters con- 
nected with Jerome’s kingdom of 
Westphalia ;— the most fleeting, 
though, when well considered, in some 
views for the student of history, not 
the least important, of Napoleon’s 
bantlings. And if from the peep that 
we take into this little region, we 
discover only the weakness of Ger- 
many in 1808, as we lately endea- 
voured to exhibit its strength in 
1813, we shall have found something 
that is not always sufficiently consi- 
dered in the estimate made of the 
character of Napoleon. Germany 
was, and remained, during the long 
series of revolutionary wars, the great 
European battle-field: it was in Ger- 
many, or fighting against Germans, 
that the Corsican gained his most 
brilliant victories. His just meed of 
praise will never be known, till we 
have taken the exact measure of the 
champion to whom he was opposed. 
When we make fat John lick the dust 
in Pekin, we shall certainly have no 
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cause to sing a very Pindariec epini- 
cion. 

Baron Strombeck was for many 
years attached to the Princess Doro- 
thea Augusta, (sister of the celebrated 
Duke who fell at Jena,) as a sort of 
manager or chancellor (as she phrased 
it) of the abbey of Gandersheim, of 
which she was abbess. In this capa- 
city he had, of course, the best oppor- 
tunities of becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the ducal family ; but 
we have sought in vain for any anec- 
dotes or traits of character that might 
bring the unfortunate Duke vividly 
before our eyes. There is, perhaps, 
about our worthy baron, not a little 
of that superstitious respect for princes 
which appears so ludicrous in some of 
Goethe’s writings, and may be reckon- 


- oned among the national weaknesses 


of the German mind. He, doves not 
wish to go too much into detail about 
great people; and in this case at least 
there is a special piety which we can 
only honour. However, we are told 
that he was a man of most active 
business habits, and accessible in busi- 
ness matters to the meanest of his 
subjects, to whose longest exposition 
of grievances he would listen with the 
most patient attention, and then de- 
liver his opinion with the readiness 
of a lawyer, and the tact of a diplo- 
matist ; further, that (even when 
wielding the pen instead of the sword) 
he was always dressed in a military 
blue coat and boots; that he was of 
a middling stature, a noble bearing, 


a look full of intelligence, speaking 


French, as Mirabeau testified, with the 
eloquence of a French academician, 
and with these accomplishments, be- 
ing a duke, irresistible, as a matter of 
course, to German ladies. But with 
Frederick in his glory the kingdom of 





* We refer the curious reader to the original record of this case, published so early 


as 1813. 


“ Geschichte eines allein durch die natur hervorgebrachten Animalischen 


Magnetismus,’’ &c. History ofacase of Animal Magnetism produced by nature alone, and 
of the cure effected by the same: by the eye-witness of this phenomenon, Baron Strom- 
beck, President of the Royal Court of Appeal at Celle, Knight of the First Class of the 
Order of the Westphalian Crown, Member of the States of the kingdom of Westphalia, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Society of Sciences, Géttingen, and Honorary Member 
of the Ducal Latin Society, Jena. With a preface by Herr Geheimrath Dr Marcard. 
Brunswick, 1813.” We have to thank Mr Colquhoun for a sight of this very curious 
volume, which we can cordially recommend to all our readers who take an interest in 
physiological and psychological studies, asa most interesting and entertaining report of 
one of the most authentic, accurate, and extraordinary cases of Mesmerism (without 
manipulation) on record. The case is mentioned, but only mentioned, by Dr Elliotson, 
in his “ Human Physiology,” in the chapter on Mesmerism, 
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Westphalia has nothing todo. The 
quinquennial pageant opens seriously 
enough for the whole of Germany, 
and in the blackest tragedy for Bruns- 
wick, with the battleof Jena. Amid 
the delusion and confusion of those 
eventful times, (2/s se tromperont furi- 
eusement, said Napoleon,) the fol- 
lowing prophetic voice from the 
Princess Dorothea possesses peculiar 
interest :— 


« We returned to Brunswick just 
at the moment when the news of the 
affair at.Saalfeld arrived, and the un- 
happy fate of Prince Louis. (10th 
October.) The princess, who had 
previously been filled with the dark- 
est anticipations, now looked upon 
the annihilation of the Prussian army 
as a matter of certainty. In vain did 
we represent to her that this was a 
mere skirmish of the avant garde—that 
Prince Louis had owed his misfortune 
to his own imprudence only ; she stood 
firm to her point, and maintained that 
Prussia could never hope to measure 
herself against the colossal might of 
victorious France, and that it was 
equally in vain for her brother, an 
old man of seventy, to measure him- 
self against Napoleon ; who, besides 
his superior genius and resources, was 
unfettered by any of those embarrass- 
ing relations that restrained the free 
movements of a Prussian general” — 
** Believe me,” said she again and 
again, “* we are on the eve of a catas- 
trophe. 1 lament, above ali, my un- 
fortunate brother: honour and duty 
call him—he cannot do otherwise ; 
but they should never have Jaid on 
his shoulders a burden manifestly too 
heavy for him to bear. Napoleon 
conquers by tactics altogether differ- 
ent from those by which Prussian 
laurels were won in the Seven Years’ 
War. Napoleon also is no Soubise, 
and his army no army of the Empire. 
I fear (added she then, with an in- 
stinct almost prophetic) that the co- 
lumn of Rossbach will not stand long 
where it now is. If my. brother per- 
sonally had a confidence of victory, 
he would have caused his own little 
band to join the Prussians, Why did 
he not do this? He considered it the 
best wisdom to remain neutral. Will 
they respect his neutrality? I doubt it. 
In October last year something might 
have been done. Zhe Prussians should 
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then have fallen on the rear of the French, 
and then there would have been no tri. 
umphal entry into Vienna, and no sun 
of victory would have shone on Austerlitz.”" 

In the days of Velleda, prophetic 
women were never neglected in the 
counsels of the Germans; but modern 
men, because action belongs to them 
exclusively, are apt to imagine that 
the motives of action come within their 
sway asnaturally. But this is a great 
error. A woman always feels more 
truly than a man, and when sheis sen- 
sible she can see more clearly also in 
many things. How accurately these 
prognostications of the Brunswiek 
Princess were fulfilled, no person need 
be told; the coincidence in some 
points is very striking. The Prus- 
sians were “ furiously deceived ;” and 
the Duke of Brunswick, as if in visible 
retribution of the blind policy of the 
government which he served, was shot 
blind in both eyes. Strombeck ac- 
companied the unhappy prince in the 
northward flight of the family, imme- 
diately after the battle. The account 
which he gives of the Duke’s last mo- 
ments is valuable, as coming from so 
respectable an eyewitness. We may 
mention here also, that the Baron 
states, and Mr Alison proves, that 
Frederick of Brunswick had nothing 
to do with the concocting of the fam- 
ous manifesto of 1792 that bears bis 
name, and carries him in the front of 
modern history as a blusterer and a 
bully. Had he really been the author 
or abettor of that rash document, we 
could not have sympathized so sincere- 
ly as we do with the following simple 
statement of his sad end :— 


«A short time before the Duke’s 
departure from his own land, which he 
had always loved as a true father, a 
complaint escaped him—the only one 
which I heard from his mouth during 
his hard fate—* Ich verlasse nun alles, 
und bin von allen verlassen,’ (1 leave 
all now, and am.left by all.) With 
tears in his eye, the privy-councillor 
Wolffradt besought him that he might 
accompany him, and remain with him 
to the last. The Duke seized Wolf. 
fradt’s hand, held it for some minutes 
in silence, and then said to him, vic- 
torious over all selfish feeling: * No! 
my course is run, (mit mir ist es aus ;) 
care for my country, and give me a 
solemn promise to remain with it al- 
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ways.’ Wolffradt promised with tears; 
and he fulfilled his promise.* . . . 
. After this interview, the 
Duke was carried in a covered field- 
bed to Celle and Harburg, Altona and 
Ottensen ; in which place he had been 
already several days, when the prin- 
cess, his sister, arrived:-from Serbach. 

**The Duke was lodged in a villa 
(landhaus) at Ottensen, in a large 
room of the second story. He was 
lying in the same field-bed in which 
he had made the journey. How can 
I describe my feelings as I stood be- 
fore the dying prince! Never shall I 
forget the sight, as he lay there in stu- 
por with pale countenance, somewhat 
swollen, reft of both eyes, the sockets 
covered with charpie and plaster— 
surrounded by a few only of his most 
faithful friends, not venturing to 
speak a single word lest probably they 
should disturb a sleep which they only 
suspected to exist. The Duke was 
clothed in a violet-coloured silk dress- 
ing gown, and a white woollen cap. 
So prostrated I had never seen him— 
the man, who, from the early morn- 
ing, was always wont to goin military 
dress—disdaining, asit were, to cast off 
for a moment the insignia of action. 
Not a word escaped from his lips ; no 
one could tell whether he was asleep 
or awake. I guess, however, that he 
was in a state of dreaming half-con- 
sciousness, brooding over the pros- 
tration of his and Germany’s fortunes. 
This appears almost the certain con- 
clusion from the splinters of the cran- 
ium found in the brain after his decease, 
which caused a suppuration, the imme- 
diate cause of his death. 

«“ When I left the Duke in this sad 
condition, I met the Duchess on the 
point of entering the house. She 
hoped to hear words of consolation 
from mes Whatcould I say? I re- 
turned to my princess to report what 
I had seen, not without fear what 
might be the consequence of this new 
stroke. But nature, kindly wise in 
all things, after woe reaches a certain 
pitch, buckles herself up, and shows a 
strength in the hardest hour, that no 
one had suspected. The princess 
heard me with the utmost calmness, 
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and with the utmost calmness also re- 
plied, ‘Such an end was worthy of 
my brother!—a great man; so pos- 
terity will acknowledge him ;—a father 
of his country, and to me the kindest 
of brothers. 1 weep him as already 
dead. In a few days his sorrows are 
ended. God strengthen him in hig 
last moments !’ 

“*, , So ends the sad reality. Prus- 
sia is prostrate; Brunswick is prose 
trate; Hessia is prostrate: and now 
the curtain rises upon a vain and foolish 
pageant, a painted gaiety, as, in Shak- 
speare’s plays, a mountebank comes 
in aftera murder. Such preludes were 
Jena, Auerstadt, Eylau, and Fried. 
land, to the kingdom of Westphalia.” 

The part which Jerome had to play 
was, of course, according to the Bona- 
parte policy, not that of an indepen- 
dent king, but of a governor in a 
French colony. The Germans, how, 
ever, were too honest and too hopeful 
to look upon the matter in this dark 
light at first; they were willing to give 
King Jerome a fair trial; and ac- 
cordingly when, towards the end of 
the year 1807, the new king entered 
the good town of Brunswick under 4 
triumphal arch, the free-hearted in- 
scription met his eyes, ‘* Set uns was 
unser Vater war!” ‘ Be to us what 
our Father was!” Never was man 
more kindly welcomed into a country 
where he was not only a stranger but 
anenemy. And Jerome himself be- 
gan, like Nero, with good omens— 
‘6 seemed -almost a saint,” as one 
witness says,t— ‘* displayed in all 
points an amiability,” says Baron 
Strombeck, ‘* that left nothing to be 
desired.” But—and the buts here are 
many. In the first place, Jerome was 
aman,anda young man; and what was 
required to give solidity to the new 
kingdom was a king, and a strong 
king. In the next place, he was a 
Frenchman ; and it is a most inno- 
cent simplicity in the author of the 
article «« Jerome,” in the Conversations 
Lexicon, tosay, Er.bekiimmerte sich we- 
nig um die Geschafte, and, LERNTE NICHT 
EINMAL Deutscu—* did notevenlearn 
German.” For what purpose did and 
do Frenchmen wish to belt themselves 





* He was afterwards minister in the kingdom of Westphalia, of which Brunswick 
formed a part, and, according to Strombeck’s testimony, one of the few substantial 


men in it. 


+ Memoirs of the Court of Westphalia under Jerome Bonaparte. London, 1820. 
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with the Rhine, and to dam in the 
Mediterranean, if not to Frenchify 
them? The Germans, with that reason- 
ableness which characterizes all their 
doings, were willing to come half- 
way to meet a French king; but it 
was the vainest of vain imaginations 
to expect that a French king should 
come halfway to meetthem. Jerome 
was not the only Frenchman in Cassel 
who did not know, or care to know 
German. Not one of the ministers 
knew the language of the men with 
whom they were in daily communi- 
cation. In the third place, Jerome 
could not shake himself free of the 
man who made him; and it was not 
his fault if M. Daru was sent from 
Paris to celebrate the auspicious com- 
mencement of the new German king- 
dom, by carrying off the first year 
twenty-five millions of francs to re- 
plenish Parisian coffers, and if Gen- 
eral Michaud, in Napoleon’s name, 
not in Jerome’s, with twelve thousand 
French soldiers, occupied the only 
fortress in his kingdom during the 
whole duration of the dynasty. In 
the fourth place, it was not Jerome's 
fault if decent people in Paris natu- 
rally looked upon Cassel as a sort of 
genteel Botany Bay; and the young 
king, accordingly, without having 
much choice in the matter, soon found 
himself surrounded with greedy 
groups of all the imbeciles, coxcombs, 
rakes, horse-leeches, quacks, preten- 
ders, and adventurers of all kinds, who 
being considered by others too bad for 
the worst places at home, naturally 
enough, by way of compensation, con- 
sidered themselves entitled to a pick 
of the best places abroad. So it fares 
with all colonies, and things (like 
Napoleon’s kingdoms) of a colonial 
nature, not then only, but now some- 
times. Many strange figures in De- 
cember 1807, were observed scanning 
the streets of Cassel clad in coats of 
threadbare brown, which in a short 
time became new and glossy. Under all 
these circumstances, if Jerome, not- 
withstanding the “ amiability which 
left nothing to desire,’’ soon showed 
himself a greater adept at spending 
money easily than at husbanding it 
wisely, and if he seemed more con- 
cerned that his courtiers should have 
pretty wives than that his ministers 
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should have hard heads and honest 
hearts, ‘who can blame him? To play 
the king well at Cassel, as he had ‘to 
play it, was a much more difficult 
thing than to carry off a manly scar 
from Hougomont. Altogether it was 
a misfortune to him, as it has been to 
many good people, to have an empe- 
ror for his brother. How much more 
respectably and decently might he 
not have lived with his natural wife, 
Elizabeth Paterson, a merchant's 
daughter (not a princess) at Balti- 
more! 

There is an awkward story told of 
his Westphalian majesty, that one of 
the first things hé did on arriving at 
Cassel, was, coat and waistcoat doffed, 
to take a game at Jeapfrog with some 
of his nimble Frenchmen in the back 
garden of the palace, in the midst of 
which royal sport, having been over- 
looked by some profane eyes that 
should not have been looking out from 
an adjacent window at such a mo- 
ment, he purchased the house the 
next day, and ordered the proprietor 
to procure another one.* This affair, 
innocent enough in itself, (for leapfrog 
is a very proper gymnastic,) was un- 
fortunately but too symbolical of the 
puerile and playful style in which for 
the space of five years (by God’s 
blessing not longer) the light French 
monkey was permitted to caperit upon 
the back of the huge German ox. It 
seemed as if they meant to make a 
Christmas holyday of it altogether, 
taking nothing seriously but pleasure. 
With what pomp and glitter, too, 
and magnificent masquerade, did he 
not parade before the simple-minded 
Germans! You would have thought 
the single mine of Rammelsberg had 
been a whole Peru. On the second 
day of July 1808, the first meeting of 
the parliament of the new constitu. 
tional kingdom took place in the 
Orangery at Cassel. Our Baron was 
there, as aopnty of the Leine depart- 
ment; and he tells us the whole story 
with a pleasant humour, as one would 
describe the Eglinton tournament, 
not being able to look upon it serious- 
ly. In the place of the Museum, 
(afterwards, with the French mania 
for changing old names, called the 
place of the Estates,) the members of 
the Council of State were assembled, 





* Memoirs of the Court of Westphalia, p. 21. 
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most magnificently dressed ‘ with 
velvet mantles, scarfs, and toques a la 
Henri Quatre, over which the most 
beautiful ostrich feathers were wav- 
ing.” The deputies, on that first oc- 
casion, looked very plebeian before 
this regal display; but before the 
next parliament, which met in Janu- 
ary 1810, they also were dressed out 
in a livery befitting the lackeys of 
Napoleon—* in blue French cloth, 
embroidered with orange yellow silk, 
a white silk scarf, a blue silk richly 
embroidered mantle, and a black vel- 
vet toque a la Henri Quatre, with os- 
trich feathers.” And Jerome himself, 
at that first parliament, as we are told, 
after the due preparation of cannons 
and coaches, appeared “ before our 
entranced and astonished eyes, clothed 
in a garment of white silk, which was 
half covered by a purple mantle.. On 
his head was a plumed hat, brilliant 
with diamonds; and on his neat feet 
were white silk shoes, with rose-red 
heels and white ribands.” Which 
parade, when Napoleon afterwards 
partly saw and partly heard, no won- 
der if he exclaimed—* I/ faut que l’or 
soit dbon marché en Westphalie,” (the 
fact being all the while that the king- 
dom was begun and carried on only 
by the help of the Jews,)—an obser- 
vation which Baron Strombeck in- 
forms us was attended to, in so far 
as the golden embroidery objected to 
was changed into silver not less costly. 
Napoleon, in truth, had no cause to 
criticise Jerome. His system was in 
all things, so far at least as outward 
appearances went, to make Cassel a 
little Paris, and Westphalia a little 
France. The French Emperor had 
dazzled the eyes of the hard-faced 
Republicans, by empty regal theatri- 
calities of the same description ; and 
no doubt such might have been very 
proper for France. But Jerome had 
to deal with Germans, and with Ger- 
mans of the Germans, (for such are 
the Westphalians, the genuine stock of 
Herman,) sober, sensible, plain, de- 
cent people, and his * toque a la Henri 
Quatre, with ostrich feathers,” like his 
leapfrog, could only serve to make 
him and his dynasty ridiculous. Kaiser 
Franz, the thin grey man that slinked 
along the Bastei at Vienna like some 
cloistered student without observance, 
knew better of what stuff German 
loyalty is made. 

The first grand gala day of the 
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opening of the Westphalian Cham- 
bers, the 20th July 1808, was crowned 
with a feast or repast, which many of 
those who were present at it will not 
svon forget. Each member of the 
States had, on the day previous, re- 
ceived a printed note, in the following 
terms :—*‘‘ Le Grand Chambellan, 
comme Grand-Maitre des Cérémo- 
nies, a l‘honneur de prévenir Mon- 
sieur, membre des Etats, qu'il est 
porté sur la liste des personnes qui 
auront lhonneur d’assister au repas 
de leur Majestésle 2 Juillet. On se 
rassemblera au Palais, 4 quatre heures 
et demie précises.— Cassel, ce 29 Juin 
1808.” 

« Now,” continues our memorialist, 
** this ‘assister au repas’ was under- 
stood by many of the deputies, with 
rustic simplicity and unsuspecting 
German honesty, to mean, what it 
seemed to mean, that his Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to ask us to 
take dinner with him; and accor- 
dingly not a few of us had come to the 
place of rendezvous, impransi et ince- 
nati. But it wasnot meant so. Louis 
XIV. never invited any but princes 
of the blood to his table ; and we, poor 
deputies, might have had in mind, 
from the days of the empire, how the 


Emperor feasted in the Romer, at 
Frankfort, alone; waited on by the 
princes of the empire in person, or 


their deputies. Our business here, 
also, was only to see ; and we saw the 
royal table, covered with vermilion 
and glancing in gold; and beside it, 
under a canopy, two magnificent 
throne-like chairs. The master of 
ceremonies, and the great dignitaries, 
stood in silent reverence on either 
side, waiting the arrival of majesty. . 
. . I saw one there—he was standing 
beside me—who must have felt any 
thing but comfortable in such a situa- 
tion. Itwasthe once Prussian minis- 
ter and general of cavalry, Graf von 
Schulenburg-Kehnert. He, who had 
so often dined with the great Frede- 
rick, could now sit, ‘assisting at the 
repast’ of Jerome! . . . Suddenly a 
voice called—/e roi! lareine! Their 
Majesties entered, and placed them- 
selves at the table. Even the Lord’s 
Prayer must be degraded by being 
dragged ir.to the service of this frivo- 
lous solemnity. His Episcopal Grace, 
the Commander Baron von Wendt, 
bishop tz pariibus, cathedral provost 
of Hildesheim, and first Aumonier, 
M 
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Episcopal dignity, and on his broad 
mantle showing the glittering star of 
the Prussian order of the Red Eagle, 
in enlarged dimensions—walked up 
before their Majesties, a magnificently- 
bound prayer-book, with gold clasps, 
in both hands ; (on the left was a pre- 
cious jewel, a present from Napoleon) 
—and pronounced the blessing with 
the most devout air imaginable, mov- 
ing his lips secretly, long after the 
prayer was said. He then retired 
silently in deep devotion. Then the 
king and queen tasted of the dishes, 
and drank some draughts of wine 
and water. A peculiar stillness, I 
remember, prevailed, when the king 
condescended to drink ; and, if I re- 
member rightly, this act was accom- 

anied with the discharge of cannon. 

n about twenty minutes their Majes- 
ties rose ; and the bishop approach- 
ing again, pronounced another prayer. 
The procession moved off in serious 
silence—the folding-doors closed, and 
each went to his own house. In the 


evening, to crown this wonderful day 
worthily, an exhibition of fireworks 
was given, which cost 20,000 francs ; 
something far more splendid than I 
had ever seen at Paris, or in the pra- 


ter of Vienna. So Germans learned 
to assist at the repast of French kings, 
and so Jerome honoured the represen- 
tatives of his German people.” 

These details—insignificant enough, 
it will be allowed—are nevertheless 
the most characteristic that can go 
down to posterity as immortal memo- 
rials of the kingdom of Westphatia. 
It was characterised also, if we are to 
believe grave reports, by dissoluteness 
‘and debauchery ofa most royal kind ;* 
but Baron Strombeck, with a purity 
of feeling and a kindliness of heart 
that does him honour, prefers, as we 
stated in the outset, to let such things 
remain under the darkness of the 
night to which they belong. 

So much the more willing is he to 
preserve the memory of any thing, 
which, amid this regal voluptuousness 
and masquerade, was solid and sub- 
stantial. Ofthis nature is the account 
which he gives of the manner of trans- 
acting public business in the West- 
phalian parliament. This we extract 
at length, with the more willingness 
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clothed with alt the attributes of his 


that it is not a mete matter of histori- 
cal curiosity ; but may be considered 
as embodying the opinions of a great 
party at present existing in Germany, 
with regard to the theory of represen- 
tative constitutions :— 

«*¢ The manner in which public busi- 
ness was conducted in the Westpha- 
lian parliament appears to me admi- 
rable, and, in my opinion, it was in 
every view preferable to the oratorical 
tactics of our so called constitutional 
states. This may appear strange to 
some; but experience has convinced 
me that I am right. Let me give a 
slight sketch of the Westphalian me- 
thod. The government alone had 
the initiative, and committed to the 
ministers and the councillors of state 
the duty of preparing projects of 
law. These draughts were brought, 
in the first place, before the Collective 
Council of State, which deliberated 
generally under the personal presi- 
dency of the king. Here the scheme 
was discussed in all its details, and not 
perfunctorily as some may suppose, 
but with a most thorough sifting, and 
not seldom attacked with many hyper- 
critical objections—‘ chacun y veut 
mettre quelque chose du sien, et beau- 
coup du sien,’ as the minister Simeon 
said to me, alluding to these discus- 
sions. The king possessed a remark- 
able perspicacity, (einen ganz ausge- 
zeichneten scharfsinn ;) and had the tact 
of leading the debates of his Council 
of State, as if he had been the prac- 
tised president of many years, while, 
at the same time, he allowed each in- 
dividual the most perfect liberty of 
remark. In this way the original 
draught was exposed to the most 
searching criticism, and was often put 
three or four times into a new shape 
before being finally laid before the 
chambers. It may easily be con<- 
ceived how much caution was neces- 
sary,on the part of the ministers, in 
this preparatory work ; for a single 
unpalatable article, by theconstitution, 
gave the States the power to reject the 
whole law. The project was then 
brought before the Commission of the 
States, to whose department it belong- 
ed :and the members of the Commis- 
sion, along with the majority of the 
States, met daily in private reunions, 
in the House of the President, and by 
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converse with the best-informed mem- 
bers, became Pe pe with any ob- 
jections that might be reasonably made 
against the proposed law. These as- 
semblies in the President’s house took 
place generally every evening ; and 
to defray the expenses connected with 
them he received a handsome salary 
from government. Those who have 
not been present at such meetings will 
not easily believe how instructive the 
were, and what acute practical criti- 
cisms were made on the projected 
laws, infinitely more edifying than 
all the public, often disgusting, prate 
which we hear in so many Cham- 
bers of Deputies, where the main ob- 
ject always is for the speaker to make 
himself important. Prepared in this 
manner, by interchange of ideas with 
. the most intelligent practical men, the 
Commission next proceeded to inde- 
pendent examination. As soon as it 
was agréed in a result, a conference 
took place with the relative section of 
the Council of State. In this confer- 
ence the most conciliatory disposition 
was always manifest, on both sides, to 
come to a common agreement on a 
scheme which might run no danger of 
being rejected by the chambers. The 
various proposed amendments were 
now printed, and, with the proposed 
law, distributed among the members 
of Parliament. In this manner, each 
individual member approached the 
subject with the most perfect prepara- 
tion. In the decisive sitting, one 
speaker on the part of the Council of 
State, and another on the part of the 
States, explained fully the grounds of 
the proposed law. These speeches 
were masterpieces, as well in logical 
development as in sound political 
matter. I may only mention the 
well-known speeches of Wolffradt, 
‘Leist, Martens, as proofs of their 
high excellence. To what purpose, 
then, after this, 4 general bandying of 
words, and debate, as it is called in 
England? The matter had already 
been sufficiently discussed in the pri- 
vate meetings at the President’s house ; 
and it only remained, further, to say 
yea or nay to the project at it stood ; 
and this could be done without the 
least danger to any one, for no one 
was entitled to ask whether a member 
had puta black or a white ball into 
the box. If, after all this care, the 
law was nevertheless rejected, (as it 
was in the case of the property tax,) 
it was an casy matter for tho. ministers 
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to learn what particular article had 
given offence. It will be clear, now, 
to any impartial person, that the grand 
advantage of this method of managi 
public business, is the freedom from 
endless squabbles which it ensures, 
and‘ the gag which it places on the 
mouth of individual bawlers, ever 
ready to give out their egotism for 
patriotism. Where there are two . 
chambers, I have always defended 
publicity of debate, and am in favour 
of it still, though I must confess expe- 
rience has not a little cooled my dogs 
matism ; but with one chamber so 
arranged as the Westphalian, I am wil- 
ling to dispense with oratory. * Ni- 
hil rebus publicis obest magis, quam 
quod ASTUTI pro PRUDENTIBUS recipi- 
antur,) says Bacon. How many a 
law, how many a revolution, has been 
brought about for the mere attainment 
of some private advantage! And 
these cunning tactics (as France 
teaches) find no fitter field than a 
parliamentary tribune. On the inflam- 
mable nonsense that will always be 
spoken in a first, a second chamber 
acts as a damper; but is it not pain- 
ful to think, that with the system of 
one chamber, a single eloquent fool 
with one sentence may blow up a 
whole state? In Westphalia the sit- 
tings were public; but as nothing 
was spoken but the clear business-like 
statements of the leading members of 
the Council of State, and of the Com- 
missions of the States, every danger 
arising from oratory was avoided.” 
This is very sensible in a way; so 
in a manner, but not altogether so, as 
Aristotle says in the Ethics; and it 
deserves to be remarked, as matter of 
history, that the Westphalian States, 
conducting public business in this fa- 
shion, were assembled twice (in 1808 
and in 1810) during the quinquennial 
dynasty, and twice black-balled the 
Ministry on important questions. Af- 
terwards, as Baron Strombeck very 
naively remarks, it was considered too 
circuitous a method to govern by 
means of States, and much more con- 
venient not to ask their opinion at all, 
especially in times so critical as those 
which were now approaching. We 
may certainly suppose, that if the 
kingdom of Westphalia had survived 
the catastrophe of 1813, Jerome would 
have found no great difficulty in anni- 
hilating the States altogether, as Na- 
poleon did the Tribunate in France. 
Among the few erators whom the 
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Westphalian system allowed to exhi- 
bit themselves was the famous his- 
torian Johann von Miiller—a name 
of European celebrity in his own 
sphere; but a sorry exhibition he made 
of it on that occasion. Miiller may 
be regarded as the glorified incarna- 
tion of German weakness and German 
servility ; and the speech which he, in 
the capacity of Secretary of State, 
made at the closing of the first session 
of the Westphalian parliament, will 
remain to all ages a patent proof how 
much more potent to-annihilate pa- 
triotism petty princedom may be at 
home, than the most clean-sweeping 
conqueror from abroad. Miiller, in 
1808, was a star of the Napoieon 
party in Germany, and allowed him- 
self to be so far dazzled by the grand 
genius of this man—contrasted, as it 
stood, so favourably with the paltriness 
of dukes and grand-dukes at home— 
that his admiration assumed the air of 
the most servile adulation, and his 
faith in the Frenchman amounted to 
an actual snicide of the German. He 
must, accordingly, go down to poste- 
rity as the representative of that spirit 
of self-disownment, which, in some 
phases of the German character, re- 
pels us more even than the proverbial 
vanity of the French. After the 
battles of Austerlitz and Auerstadt, 
what could be conceived more humi- 
liating than the following praise of 
Napoleon from the mouth of a Ger- 
man: —‘* He, BEFORE WHOM THE 
WORLD IS DUMB, BECAUSE GoD. GAVE 
THE WORLD INTO HIS HANDS—recog- 
nised in Germany the breastwork and 
bastion of the south and the west, of 
' the great seats of European culture. 
For vulgar politics too sublime, he 
gave Germany firmness, gave us the 
example of his victorious arms, and 
the blessing of his enlightened laws ; 
and instead of a humiliated soldiery, 
respectable and respected citizens. 
Out of twenty lands he created one 
kingdom. Could he do more?” And 
again :—“ After the eight centuries 
of lawless freedom in which Germany 
rioted, from Herman to Charlemagne, 
and after the thousand years of sub- 
jection to numberless spiritual and 
secular masters, a new age and a 
SECOND CHARLEMAGNE has called to- 
gether all ranks and all classes, to live 
-under the new law of equality of all 
. duties and rights, and to co-operate with 
him in the grand work of social perfec- 
tionation.”—Is it not shameful and a 
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disgrace to the nation, that one of the 
greatest writers—certainly not greatest 
men—of Germany, should have used 
such language? Do we not appear to 
be quoting some blast of sonorous 
French political gospelling from Haz- 
litt’s Life of Napoleon? And yet there 
is nothing wonderful in the matter, 
when coolly considered. There was 
no * Anti-Gallican” in Germany in 
1808. Where, indeed, was GERMANY 
then, before Arndt had written his 
songs, or Bliicher fought his battles ? 
Even now it is more mechanically 
than chemically one—a collection of 
units ready to go into rank-and-file 
instinctively, perhaps, against French 
ambition ; but no organized body for 
all purposes—for some purposes a 
mere name. Napoleon was a reality ; 
a man from whom a philosophical his- 
torian might rationally hope some- 
thing, had he only known, while 
he strove to be a philosopher, to keep 
himself a man anda German. There 
is a great deal of profound historic 
truth in the following characteristic of 
the German race; but it did not be- 
come a man and a patriot to make 
court to Jerome with so self-denying 
a confession :— 

** This peculiarity,” continues the 
German Tacitus, “is observable in 
the northern nations, especially those 
of the Teutonic race. As often as in 
the councils of God it was determined 
to make them participant of some new 
development, a shock from without 
was necessary to rouse them (es musste 
ein stoss von aussen kommen ;) but 
when they had once received the im- 
pulse, they improved upon their 
teachers at a great rate. There seems 
a certain quietude natural to the inha- 
bitants of regions where the sky is 
more dull, and the clod more heavy ; 
the fermentation of their ideas is ndt 
so easily excited, and they are charac- 
terized in mass rather by soundness 
of judgment than by the brilliancy of 
southern fancy. Custom does not 
merely enclose—itcradlesthem. They 
are apt to fall asleep on the pillow of 
the past; and from time to time, if 
they are rudely shaken, it is well.”— 
In others words, you French rievers 
have drubbed us soundly at Jena, rob- 
bed us wholesale at Tilsit, and taken 
the keys of the land and of our strong- 
box into your possession to keep as 
long as it shall please God; for all 
which we thank Providence, and hum- 
bly kiss yourexcellency’s hands.—Ne- 
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ver did great author degrade the pen 
before the sword in such fashion as 
this German Tacitus. Most happily, 
as Strombeck informs us, this famous 
ferreter of folios and fencer with fine 
words, had not pith enough in him to 
speak this speech ¢o the deputies ; he 
read it before them. ‘* He brought it, 
as if it had been one of his own proof- 
sheets, out of a small red pocket-book, 
and read it with an unpleasant Swiss 
accent and a feeble voice.” Poor 
Miller! brought out of his own region 
of speculation, where he was a king of 
gods and men, to walk through eter- 
nal centuries as the representative of 
** Germany in her deepest humilia- 
tion!”? May God keep us all from 
those prominent public places, where 
the wisest sometimes can only open 
their mouths to publish their own 
shame! 

The French dynasty in Cassel was 
not, however, altogether bad, or alto- 
gether vain; in virtue of Miiller’s 
principle of a * shock from without,” 
not a little good might be expected, 
and some good was effected under Je- 
rome’s government. The goose, as 
in the story which we all know, laid a 
golden egg, and then flew up to the 
moon. ‘There was, in the first place, 
the introduction of the French code 
and the French proces into the hither- 
to inviolate region of legal monstro- 
sity in Northern Germany. Our me- 


morialist, who served his country, un- 


der the new dynasty, as President of 
the Court of Appeal at Celle, bears 
express and valuable testimony on this 
point. The illustrated lives of Napo- 
leon may afford to pass such undra- 
matic affairs over; but here, if any 
where, in such an uninteresting matter 
as the introduction of a new form 
of process into the court of a petty 
German duchy, is the meaning of 
Napoleon’s battles to be found. 
—* To Simeon,* the Minister of Jus- 
tice,” says the Baron, * with whom 
I have long lived on terms of the 
strictest intimacy, and a man, I may 
truly say, of the noblest qualities, 
both of heart and head, the kingdom 
of Westphalia was indebted for a juris- 
prudential constitution, which even 
now appears a pattern. Not till this 
was imitated in several German states, 
and specially in the duchy of Bruns- 
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wick, by the well-known changes in 
1814 and 1823, could we boast of any 
considerable improvement in the old 
and cumbrous machinery of the law.” 

We refer those who are in earnest 
in seeking out the substantial fruits of 
recent European history, to the study 
of North German law, under the guid- 
ance of Baron von Strombeck, who 
has given to,the world many admirable 
works on the subject, a catalogue of 
which will be found appended to the 
second volume of the Memoirs. 
Meanwhile, we may perhaps venture, 
unpatriotically, to express the suspi- 
cion that there may be not a few 
things in the machinery of our law, 
‘in this snug little island,” which 
*¢ a shock from without,” in the Na- 
poleon style, might, by the blessing 
of God, have considerably amended ; 
for we also belong to the German 
race? This is a matter for wise men 
to consider. 

Another good thing effected by the 
ephemeral Westphalian kingdom, was 
the breaking down of the exclusive 
privileges of a nobility, made more 
odious in many cases by such privi- 
leges than recommended by their sub- 


‘ stantial worth and influence. In Prus- 


sia, before the battle of Jena, none but 
a noble was entitled to be an officer in 
the army ; none but a noble could hold 
land ; and a lack-land noble, however 
paltry, was alone entitled to "hold up 
his head in the presence of majesty. 
This most monstrous cast of purely 
feudal xobdlesse, Stein and Harden- 
berg, in the part of Prussia which re- 
mained subject to Frederick William, 
laid utterly prostrate. Jerome also, 
in this department, had work to do. 
In Germany generally, from the 
lack of popular freedom, the respect 
for the native nobility, even when 
they were substantial, had long borne, 
to our bold British sense, a sick- 
ly and childish, and almost super- 
stitious aspect. The German reve- 
rence for titles is proverbial. Herr 
Weber—the pleasant old topographer 
whom we lately introduced to our 
readers—mentions a stern notice writ- 
ten on the gate at Herrnhausen, in 
these terms :—** Entrance is permit- 
ted to all persons ; but common peo- 
ple are interdicted from bringing, in 
dogs on pain of corporal punishment ; 


on 





_ * Well known afterwards as peer of France and French minister. See a short sketch 
of him among the modern ministers of France in the Zeiigenossen, 
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neither are such allowed to sit on the 
seats round the great fountain when 
persons of rank require them.” And 
what English traveller, visiting sights 
in the Saxon, or Silesian, or West- 
halian Switzerland, (for there are 
alf-a-dozen Switzerlands in Ger- 
many,) has not smiled with a good- 
natured British pride, beholding, on 
some broad-shouldered stone, such an 
in perpetuam rei memoriam as—** On 
this stone his most illuminated (durch 
lauchtigster) Ducal Highness, the —-— 
of » on the —— day of ’ 
in the year of our Lord , conde- 
scended (geruhie) to sit down, and 
taken in (einnehmen) a little refresh- 
ment (pumpernichel and raw ham?) and 
thereafter graciously expressed himself 
highly delighted with the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery.” Now this 
childish respect for a privileged class, 
- looked upon by the vulgar biirger not 
as men but as gods—(a very different 
‘thing from that famous spirit of aris- 
tocracy which, from every shoemaker 
calling himself bootmaker, to the 
Chancellor with the great seals, is an 
inherent part of the British character) 
’ was brushed away to a great extent 
in North Germany before the broad 
besom of Napoleon. After the battle 
of Jena the question in Prussia was, 
not who is a noble, but who is a MAN ; 
and in Cassel, as it was necessary for 
the strange king to court popularity 
in every rational way, the burdens of 
the state were laid on without respect 
of persons. 

By pursuing a just and equitable 
system in the matter of taxation and 
conscription, Jerome gained the affec- 
tions of the mass of his new subjects, 
without forfeiting the support of the 
old nobility, who were not indeed in 
a situation to take offence. Napole- 
on’s famous system of fusion thus be- 
gan to operate in Cassel as in Paris ; 
and not between the nobility and biir- 
ger only, but also between the birger 
and the bureaucratists, or state-em- 
ployés—a class of men who are now 
again the most absolute of petty des- 
pots in most parts of Germany—as in- 

‘deed they can scarcely be otherwise, 
‘where they are the muscles in the 
“arms of an unlimited monarch. Baron 
‘Strombeck has a passage much to the 
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purpose here, which deserves to be — 
preserved.—‘* When,” says he, “after 
the lapse of so many years, I think 
seriously on those days of foreign so- 
vereignty, the most prominent feature 
in my mind is the contrast between 
those days and the present, in the re- 
lation of the burgesses to the bureau- 
cratists. These latter were in Je- 
rome’s kingdom in some respects ele. 
vated above, in other respects sunk 
below, their previous and present im- 
portance ; an incongruity arising na- 
turally enough from that mixture of 
republican spirit and monarchical 
forms by whieh the dynasty of Napo- 
leon was characterized. -Whilst, on 
the one hand, no subject, not even the 
highest, was permitted to eat at the 
royal table ; and whilst at the Court 
the most minute and perplexing eti- 
quette, in many points, was main- 
tained; on the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the estates, on great occasions, 
might sit covered in the presence of 
majesty ; when the President appeared 
at Court, both wings of the folding- 
doors flew open before him ; the guard 
presented arms, and the Court lackeys 
stood aside respectfully, when the vul- 
garest rustic deputy from the Diemel 
or the Werra appeared at the gate of 
the king’s palace. Of any preference 
of the military class, there was not the 
least idea ; even a general of division 
considered himself highly honoured 
when named councillor of state, and ~ 
was not slow to prefix this civil title to 
his military one. No form of po- 
liteness was wanting when a minister 
wrote to the mayor of the smallest 
village ; and, assuredly, it was no vain 
word when Jerome said, ‘Je veux qu’on 
respecte la dignité de 'homme et du 
citoyen. Even Bereagny, when he be- 
lieved seriously, that Korn Sasser * 
signified ‘un homme qui est assis sur 
la boue,’ and forbade the use of the 
word among his subordinates, as de- 
rogatory to the dignity of -human na- 
ture, paid homage to the principle of 
citizenship. Nor can we ever forget 
that it was in Westphalia that:the sol- 
dier was first trained without the de- 
grading use of the corporal’s cane; 
while the Hessian, by being beat, 
was drilled into the venal slave of 
every man that wanted an arm. All 





* This word (from Koth, our English cot, hut, and Sasse, settler) means a small 
farmer, or crofter, elevated a little above the lowest rank- of peasants, (Baver.) 
Halb-bauer, Budner, (Scotch, Bothy,) and Kothsasse, are synonymous. : 
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this we recollect and acknowledge 
with thankfulness ; butit is incredible 
howa sensible government could think 
to win the hearts of a sensible people 
in the nineteenth century by such a 
vain display of mock Henri-Quatreing 
as I have elsewhere described.” 

The outward fates of the kingdom 
of Westphalia are part of the grand 
lines of the history of Europe, and 
need not be enlarged on here, The 
small episode in 1809, oceasioned by 
the preparations for the battle of 
Wagram, towards the grand results 
of which Jerome was expected to 
contribute, was ludicrous enough. 
An army of pillaging commissaries, 
drinking officers, marauding soldiers, 
and gaming generals, marched through 
Saxony towards the confines of Bo- 
hemia. Jerome himself was present, 
followed by a part of his court, with 
“ horses, carriages, valets, and use- 
less attendants without number.” 
While they were bivouacking near the 
Bohemian mountains, an alarm was 
suddenly given ; and then it was “ lu- 
dicrous to see the chamberlains run- 
ning in their silk stockings and em- 
broidered clothes about the muddy 
fields of Saxony. These drawing- 
room soldiers left their shoes in the 
ruts to accelerate their flight. It was 
only a panic; but the shadow of an 
Austrian would have sufficed to dis- 
perse the army.”* Fortunately for 
these chamberers, the armistice of 
Znaym, ending in the peace of Pres- 
burg, gave them an opportunity of 
honourably sheathing their unstained 
swords. Meanwhile the Black Bruns- 
wick, with a thousand brave men, cut 
through the whole north-eastern cor- 
don of the great empire, and embarked 
at Bremen for the land of the free. 

We might well close here ; but we 
perceive we have marked one passage 
for extract, tooimportant to be omitted. 
It concerns France indeed more than 
Westphalia. But Paris was the me- 
tropolitan of Cassel. Our Baron is a 
great traveller, and in 181), he wasin 
the capital of the French ; where, from 
the high situation he held in Jerome's 
service and favour, he was admitted 
into the highest circles on the most 
confidential footing. The historian 
of those times will not consider the 
following notices unimportant. Such 
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stray voices, well selected, are in 
reality the eyes of history:— 

In the capacity of Westphalian, I 
was treated by every person in Paris 
as a friend; and the expression— 
Francais futur—was a standing witti- 
cism whenever I was presented to any 
person. This friendly feeling seemed 
to banish allreserve between me and my 
Parisian patrons ; they spoke theirsen- 
timentsto me freely on all subjects, and 
I had not the least ground to suspect 
that they had any intention to practise 
upon me. What possible motive, in- 
deed, could they have had for sueh 
conduct? I was, accordingly, from 
all that I heard and saw of various 
French society, confirmed in the opin- 
ion which I had formed on my first 
visit to Paris in 1805 ; viz. that Napo- 
leon was the right man in all respects for 
this people, (would only that he had 
been so also for the rest of Europe!) 
and that a ruler who treated them as 
he did, was better for them than all 
constitutions and all charters. There 
was indeed no want of constitutional 
forms in France ; but was it not ludi- 
crous to provide a commission sena~ 
toriale dela liberté individuelle, and an- 
other de la liberté de la presse, while 
against imprisonment for alleged 
political offences, against the suppres 
sion of printed books, and against the 
most arbitrary censorship, not the 
smallest available remedy was at 
hand; What did these commissions in 
their sittings decide? Nothing that 
could by any possibility come across 
the will of the emperor, we may pre~ 
sume. I on one occasion put a ques~ 
tion of this nature to Count de Male- 
ville, to which he replied, that the aid 
of both commissions was not seldom 
required ; and, in fact, in matters of 
small importance, such may often have 
been the case. With what. effect I 
did not learn. So France was govern- 
ed, and France was content ; for trade 
(only not colonial trade) flourished, 
money was in abundance, and every 
day saw some new monument arise 
which satisfied the national pride, and 
flattered the national vanity, and at the 
same time employed artificers and ar- 
tists - universal rine ora —_ ome 
ing of security prevailed, the - 
ment of Justice was admirably or- 
ganized, the state eredit well founded, 





* Memoirs of the Court of Westphalia, p. 116, 
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and, what with Frenchmen outweighed 
all, France was respected beyond all 
precedent abroad. ‘* Notre empe- 
reur est trop ambitieux’ was indeed a 
remark often made ; but every indivi- 
dual Frenchman was so, no less than 
the emperor, and could not but be in- 
wardly delighted with an ambition 
which had hitherto borne such glorious 
fruits. The conscription was a burden 


certainly ; but the victims of this sys-. 


tem like the Arabs whom the Pasha 
of Egypt has gathered together, soon 
fell in love with their new condition ; 
and did one not see, besides, at every 
street corner, a congregation of idle 
dandies, who certainly would have been 
nothing the worse but much the better 
of a walk behind the drum? That 
there would be war with Russia next 
year, no person in the summer of 1811 
had the least doubt, but no novel- 
writer could then have dreamed that 
the expedition should have marched on 
to Moscow. Of blame in reference to 
that war, Idid net hear a single word ; 
onthe contrary, every man was glorying 
in the certain prospect of new laurels ; 
and what danger indeed had Napoleon 
to fear in that quarter, had he only had 
moderation enough not to pass the 
eastern boundary of Lithuania? And, 
as it was, had he been so fortunate as 
to find a less obstinate adversary, and 
eoneluded with him a peace at Mos- 
cow; in this case, without the addition 
of one inch to his prudence or fore- 
sight, he would have been more than 
Alexander the Great to the end of 
time. But the comet of 1811 was al- 
ready. approaching, divining to the 
mighty emperor the finishing of his 
fate, aud to the oppressed nations their 
liberation from the Gallic yoke ; but 
divining also internal strife and division 
to every state: for so are mortal men 
constituted, that in success they cannot 
keep measure ; but essay always to at. 
tain something higher, something un- 
attainable.” 

Wisely spoken! but, like all very 
wise things, also very vague. Would 
our good baron have the world to fall 
asleep altogether, that he, in his green 
old age, may write memoirs, and ar- 
range mineralogical specimens more 
curiously ? We shall not vex our souls 
over much about these “internal strifes 
and divisions,” which, if they do no- 


thing better, at least keep us alive 
and in good training. The external 
strifes which are stirring again, seem 
more ominous for the moment. What 
time will bring out of the present fer- 
ments in foreign policy—a partition 
(which integrity, being interpreted, 
sometimes means) of Turkey, or a par- 
tition of France, no man knows. 
Honest men, however, with 

One foot up and one foot down, 

That is the way to London town, 


may sing their song, and march on 
cheerily, without any fear of a pulk 
of Cossacks shaking them out of their 
jackets, as happened to Jerome on 
the morning of the 28th September 
1813, whereupon the factitious royalty 
fell off like a garment, only to be put 
on again for a few days, and then be 
finally trampled in the mud by the 
wheels that rolled in thunder—three 
portentous days—over Leipzig. The 
French withdrew themselves from 
Westphalia, and from Germany, and 


from the Rune (sie sollen thn nicht . 


haben—* they shall not have it”—as 
the new song says,) we hope, for ever 
—chanting a ditty of retreat more 
lamentable than Voltaire’s. 


O detestable Westphalie ! 
Vous n’avez chez vous ni vin frais, 
Ni lits, ni servantes jolies— 
De convens vous étes rewplie, 
Et vous manquez de cabarets, 


The “ swine-generals” (d:es igog€o) 
of the land of Herman are not an 
over-polished race certainly; but if 
deft ex-minister Thiers, through his 
sagacious spectacles, should, on any 
future occasion, be possessed by the 
whim to turn the “ national instinct” 
of France from Egypt to Germany, 
he will perhaps find that there is a di- 
vine strength born of pumpernickel 
and pork, of which the civilized * cui- 
sine’? of Paris, even behind fortifi- 
cations, is incapable. There were 
Frisians and free peasants in those 
parts once, very giants in brawn, 
building dykes against the sea and all 
despotism. There are some there 
still; and, from the most recent intelli- 
gence, we may add, that the animal 
called MUELLER, of exclusively 
German locality, like the dodo in 
Madagascar, has, since the year 1813, 
been altogether extinct, 
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Tue strong interest which has been 
excited by the British successes in 
Syria, has naturally drawn the gen- 
eral eye to the shores of the Levant. 
The great countries bordering on the 
waters of the Mediterranean have of 
late become the scenes of the most im- 
portant events ; and the singular ten- 
dency of European policy towards 
Asia, gives a strong and still indistinct 
promise, that some mightier changes 
are contemplated in those great coun- 
tries. Under those circumstances, we 
are gratified by taking advantage of 
every source of information which 
comes before the publicin an authentic 
form ; and as the work of Mr Kinnear is 
not merely a graceful and spirited per- 
formance, but gives every impression 
of its being a candid and impartial one, 
we shall avail ourselves of his brief 
but lively and well written memoir.— 
Leaving Malta in January 1839, Mr 
Kinnear reached Alexandria after five 
days of an easy and agreeable voy- 
age, though in the winter. The first 
sight of the coast disappointed him, as it 
does every one who is not prepared 
to find it the dead level that itis. It 
requires a sailor's eye to discern its 
sand from the waters. As the steamer 
approached the Nile, an Arab pilot- 
boat with a huge lateen sail came 
bounding over the waters; the vene- 
rable pilot stepped on board, and with- 
in an hour the anchor was dropped in 
the harbour of Alexandria. 

Egypt, though in Africa, is more 
oriental than African ; the dresses, the 
manners, and the spirit of the people 
are oriental. Now, indeed, another 
change has taken place—the discipline 
of the soldiery is European, their dress 
a mixture of the Turk and the Frank, 
their commerce and manufactures are 
European, and even the donkey dri- 
vers have learned European accom- 
plishments, and interpret their native 
Arabic into French and English 
of the most startling order. The 
view from the sea is bare, dry, and 
desolate ; but on landing, the scene 
improves. The stranger meets a very 
curious and picturesque population. 
Women in their loose robes of coarse 


blue cotton, are seen moving abont in 
all directions, carrying water-jars on 
their heads, or naked children astride 
on their shoulders ; half-naked boys 
—the usual feature of every populous 
city in the world—are playing in the 
sun; and groups of Arabs were seen 
sitting and smoking their pipes under 
the shadow of the houses, who, if they 
had been in the desert, would to all 
appearance have found for themselves 
an occupation not quite so harmless. to 
the spectator. Among them all, 
camels were passing in long troops 
laden with bales. The activity of the 
pasha has already raised Alexandria 
to the rank of a considerable city. It 
has already upwards of forty mercan- 
tile establishments, with about 40,000 
inhabitants, an increase of nearly 
30,000 within afew years. 

Still there is a vast deal to be done 
before it can have the comforts or the 
cleanliness of a third-rate city of 
Europe. Intolerable dust in summer, 
and equally intolerable mire in winter, 
form the staple of the streets. Alex- 
andria is a perpetual hotbed of the 
plague; and this is notsurprizing,when 
we reflect on the habitual filth, poverty, 
and rags of the lower population. 
Their dwellings in the suburb are 
hovels surrounded by dunghills, 
pools, and every abomination that can 
offend the senses. If the pasha would 
employ one of his regiments, and the 
price of one of his useless frigates, in © 
purifying these quarters, he would be 
more a benefactor to his country than 
in employing half the rambling charla- 
tans of Europe. The lions of Alex- 
andria are Pompey’s pillar, Cleopatra’s 
Needle, and Mohammed Ali. Thetwo 
former have been often described, and 
to this moment employ the squabbles 
of antiquarians. The latter is a more 
perishable wonder, yet a nobler object 
than either of them; a great man, 
formed to greatness in acountry where 
indolence is universal, where the at- 
tempt to rise is generally rewarded by 
the bowstring, and where all efforts to 
improve the country or the people are 
looked on with jealousy by the sultan, 
and with scorn by the multitude. 





Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, in 1839. By John Kinnear, Esq. 
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At the commencement of 1839, the 
pasha was preparing for that resistance 
in Syria, which would have been so 
effectual against the Turks, whom his 
troops never met but to defeat, and has 
been so ineffectual against the English. 
This produced the confusion natural 
to all countries where the sovereign 
is despotic, and where private conve- 
nience is regarded as nothing in the 
scale. To procure a boat to traverse 
the Mahmoudi canal was a matter of 
difficulty, and even then the boat 
was the reverse of an acquisition. It 
had neither cabin nor covering ; and, 
though in Egypt, the traveller was 
half-frozen. On his arrival at Atfee, 
the starting-place on the Nile, at day- 
light, the difficulty of procuring a boat 
was found as great as at Alexandria ; 
while the advantage of that indefatig- 
able and useful person, Mr Waghorn’s 
services, was apparent in the rather 
tantalizing sight of two comfortable 
boats in possession of two parties of 
travellers, who, having written to him, 
had obtained them through his inter- 
ference. The other boats displayed 
the pasha’s flag, and were evidently 
not disposable. The place was filled 
with the bustle of troops embarking ; 
and it was looked on asa lucky chance 
that at last a boat was found on any 
terms. The Arab res is the hackney 
coachman of the Nile; and it may be 
justly conceived that he hasall the qua- 
lities of the profession. But to the tra- 
veller’s surprise, he found the boatman 
rapid in his motions, and, instead of 
lingering on the bank, hurrying up the 
river. The hugelateen sdle was instant- 
lyh oisted, the boat pushed into the 
centre of the stream, and the voyage 
begun without delay. The true state of 
the case was, that the Arab was afraid 
of having his vessel pressed into the 
pasha’s service ; and the money of the 
Englishman was regarded by him as 
a more substantial affair than the pro- 
mises of the commissariat of Moham- 
med Ali. He promised to reach Cairo 
in three days—if the wind held. 

But that promise was a formidable 
one. The river twines like a serpent— 
nothing but a new wind every half- 
hour would carry any vessel up the 
Nile. So the progress is made, half 
sailing half tracking ; moving at the 
rate of a mile an hour ; stopping con- 
stantly to track ; and finally remaining 
tied to a stake for the night, and that 
night bitterly cold ; the little cabin a 
dog-hole, without a bed, and yet with 


that population which delights to prey 
upon the tourist in one. Cockroaches, 
fleas, and rats, all in remarkable ac- 
tivity, varied the vacancy of the hours, 
for to sleep was impossible. 

Tourists sometimes pay severely 
enough for their pleasures; and four 
days of this miserable voyage had 
advanced the party only h Pway 
the river. Their patience, w ich 
might fairly have been exhausted long 
before this, was now utterly worn out, 
and they determined to hire camels, 
and proceed at all risks. After a kind 
of battle with the villagers, whom the 
frequent passage of travellers has 
taught to be as great rogues as the 
boatmen, and after being subjected to 
all kinds of base extortions, under the 
name of backsheesh, or presents, they 
at length escaped from the village. 
It would be difficult to regret that the 
pasha fleeces this rabble ; their extor- 
tions, which are little short of absolute 
robbery, and which every traveller 
knows to be equally incessant and dis- 
gusting, receive their natural retribu- 
tion under the screw and the scourge 
of the gallant old Turk who rules 
them. The look of the villages is more 
tempting at a distance than when near, 
Minarets and date-trees assist the pic- 
turesque ; but then comes the realit 
of dilapidated huts surrounded wit 
sand or mire, and every species of 
vileness that a people curious in 
nuisances can gather in the lapse of a 
generation; and this is in the midst 
of the inexhaustible fertility of the 
richest soil in the world. The country 
is every where intersected with little 
canals, which convey the waters to the 
lands above the level of the annual 
inundation. The labour of the peasant 
consists in little more than scraping the 
surface of the soil with a plough of 
the rudest construction, and raising 
water from the canals by an engine 
scarcely less rude; but with all this 
ease, the peasant is wretched, meagre, 
ragged, and dirty ; yet—as itis equally 
true that where he dares, he is in- 
solent; and where he can cheat, he 
plunders without mercy; that, upon 
the whole, he has no more decency 
than he has conscience—he is only 
the fitter for his condition. Better 
usage should be reserved for better 
men. 

The camel-drivers whom the party 
now hired, cheated them like the rest ; 
and after an assurance that they should 
reach Cairo before sunset, they found, 
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when sunset came, that they were short 
in their reckoning by sl Sev at 
miles.. As they were anxious to reac 
Cairo early next day, they moved on 
for some hours more, till they brought 
up at a village, where they said the 
sheik was a good man, and had a 
fine house, and would be glad to see 
the English.” On arriving at the 
village, they had first to make their 
way through a pack of half-starved 
wolfish-looking dogs; and then they 
found the sheik’s house fast shut up, 
and all its tenants fast asleep. After 
some knocking they were roused, and 
the tourists sufficiently wearied tosleep 
any where. It was fortunate for them 
that they were so ; for the place of their 
reception was altogether the reverse 
of tempting. They had now a spe- 
cimen of the style of living of a sheik 
—¢a good man, who hada fine house,” 
and was given to hospitality. The 
wooden bolts were withdrawn, and 
they found themselves in a large court, 
with buildings on three sides. A mare 
and a colt were going loose through 
the court, and a camel was tied to a 
stone trough in the centre; the build- 
ings were low, flat-roofed hovels, and 
alllooked poverty-stricken. Theplace 
assigned to the travellers was a building 
separate from that of the household, a 
single apartment twelve feet square, 
with the only light admitted by the 
door—window there being none. The 
walls were of a sufficiently primitive 
order, mud mixed with straw, quite 
bare; andthe whole furniture consist- 
ing of a wooden bench, covered with a 
mat for the sleepers. The roof was 
thatched with palm leaves, so loosely 
as to let inthe moonlight. Fleas were 
in superabundance; these are a never- 
failing supply of the Egyptian cham- 
ber. The supper was not more luxu- 
rious than the lodging: it consisted of 
a dish of eggs, fried in oil; some 
slices of coarse bread ; and a lump of 
hard salt curd, as the representative of 
cheese. In fact, they wanted every 
thing but hunger; but having that, 
they contrived to get down this des- 
perate meal. The fleas, however, had 
their banquet ; and to sleep being next 
to impossible, they rejoiced at the first 
glimpse of dawn, and shook the 
dust from off their feet against the 
gates of the Arab. 

They now saw the pyramids of 
Ghizeh. It has been justly observed 
that great men should never be seen 
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near, nor great buildings at a distance. 
The aegrec are imperishable, but 
they look beggarly on the horizon ; 
and even when near, the wonder at 
their magnitude is lost in the absurdity 
of their erection. 

Cairo exhibits a superior picture to 
Alexandria. It is one of the noblest 
cities of the east, for we must still call 
Egypt oriental ; it contains the finest 
and most characteristic buildings of at 
least modern Egypt ; it has a crowded 
population, 220,000, and that popula- 
tion stillretaining the most striking and 
noble costume of the existing world— 
the ancient costume of the Osmanili, 
The streets in general are the narrow 
and gloomy byways which are to be 
found in all eastern cities, a style of 
building partly produced by the wish 
to avoid the sun, and partly by the 
cities being in general cramped with 
walls and fortifications. But those 
streets are scarcely more than passages 
to the houses ; the places of concourse 
are the bazars, which are continually 
thronged. The population is of the 
utmost diversity ; Osmanli, Israelite, 
the Egyptian Fellah, the Arab from 
the coast and the desert—merchant 
and robber, and sometimes both ; all 
buzzing in this enormous, hot, and 
busy hive. In the midst of those, are 
the women of the lower orders, as 
rough and bustling as the men ; fierce 
viragoes in blue cotton shifts ; old 
women, the original models of Syeorax, 
wild, skinny, sun-dried, and startling ; 
pitcher-carrying girls, giving a pro- 
mise of good looks through rags and 
unwashed visages; Egyptian fash- 
ionables, hurrying through the crowd 
in the shape of bales of white muslin 
and black silk, walking upon pairs of 
large yellow morocco boots—for the 
faee is not visible, and the interior of 
the bale, or inner woman, is only to be 
conjectured; and from time to time a 
female party of still higher condition, 
mounted on asses, and preceded by an 
avant-courier, a hideous black, as the 
guardian of their character, on the 
way to and from the bath—the Al- 
macks, the Café de Mille Colonne, or 
the Redoute of every city of the land 
of the oriental. The women of the 
higher orders show only their eyes— 
this may be modesty, but it is also art ; 
for, whatever may be their other fea- 
tures, they all have fine eyes—the long 
expressive eye, which their predeces- 
sors’ tombs show to have been the pre- 
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duce of Egypt three thousand years ; 
the eyes which, among the frightful 
bird-nosed and mummy-visaged figures 
of the Thebaid, still show that nature 
was beautiful there in spite of the 
caricatures of public taste and the im- 
pertinence of royal undertakers. 

But there is a new characteristic in 
this city, which adds another leaf to 
the laurels of old Mohammed Ali. 
For the first time since the days of 
Pharaoh, the unhappy Jews are no 
longer kicked, trampled on, and bas- 
tinadoed by all the world of Cairo. 
Jew, Turk, Copt, and Christian may 
go their way, follow their trade, wor- 
ship in their own manner, and do 
every thing but persecute each other. 
A few years ago, the Christian who 
attempted to ride a horse, or the Jew 
who attempted to ride a donkey in 
Cairo, might as well prepare his feet 
for the bambooat once. Now, every 
man may ride his charger, if he likes, 
and defy the whiskers of the Moslem, 
and the beard of the Cadi. Even a 
Protestant mission is established at 
Cairo, and the Church of England 
service is publicly performed every 
Sunday. The boys from the Mission- 
ary school walk to the English chapel. 
Several of the Moslems send their 
children to this school, for the purpose 
of adding English to their other ac- 
complishments, the language being 
already discovered to be an important 
qualification. ‘This speaks much for 
the good sense and good feeling of the 
old pasha, particularly when it is 
known that he is thus hazarding popu- 
larity with his Turks, who look upon 
all those proceedings with an eye of 
holy indiguation, and who would pro- 
bably think him committing a much 
more meritorious act, in shutting the 
gates on them all, and converting them 
by a general massacre. 

The pasha’s known hobby is manu- 
factures. He has done wonders; but 
they are only fit to astonish the spec- 
tator at his industry. He has made 
capital broad-cloth ; but it costs more 
than the people can pay, and is 
about treble the price at which it 
can be imported. The cotton ma- 
chinery is enormously expensive, and 
is constantly going out of order, fro 
the sand that finds its way into every 
thing. Thus he must soon abandon 
his hopes of rivalling Manchester. 
The pasha is a carpet-weaver too, and 
au unlucky one, He makes beautiful 


‘carpets ; but as no one can buy them, 
he is forced to keep them for the fur- 
niture of his palaces. The peoplecan 
get all that they want of this nature 
from Turkey and Persia at half. 
price, independently of the bales so- 
liciting all tastes, in the stores of the 
French and English merchants. The 
pasha is a railroad-maker too, and 
achieved the memorable enterprize of 
a road of this description to a coal. 
mine in the Libanus—the first attempt 
that was ever made by a Turk, exhi- 
biting a spirit which in ancient Greece 
would have given him a statue; but 
the rails from his foundery at Baulak 
cost him forty pounds a ton, exactly 
four times the price at which he could 
have brought them from England. 
All this shows that royal or vice- 
royal manufactories cannot be made as 
profitable as manufactories in the hands 
of private trade; and also that coun- 


tries destitute of coal and iron, hot, . 


dry, exhausting, and sandy, cannot 
compete with the soils and climates 
made for production. But we are not 
at all disposed to adopt the common 
tone of waste or imprudence used in 
speaking of the pasha’s plans. If his 
object has been to make money for 
himself, he has failed. But we are 
inclined to give him credit for higher 
objects. He must have discovered 
long since, that profit to his govern- 
ment was out of the question. Yet he 
has persevered: why shall we doubt, 
that he has done so for the honour 
of his country, to show the Egyptian 
that native ingenuity is not unequal to 
European; that the Egyptian has 
hands, eyes, and ability fit for the most 
dexterous products of civilization ; to 
attract the attention of Europe; to 
draw to his court ingenious foreigners; 
to make himself conspicuous among 
ma ikind as an improver; and toshow 
at once, that there is a broad distinc- 
tion between him and any Turk that 
ever existed, not even excepting the 
high-spirited and unlucky Mahmoud, 
whose improvements were all military, 
and all unfortunate? Objects like 
those in the mind of Mohammed Ali, 
were worthy of a sovereign and a man 
of genius. And why shall we doubt 
that they were? It is clear that he 
was not of the school of the “‘ Econo- 
mists,” that meagre and thoroughly 
contemptible sect, who, having no 
principle but money, squander away 
nations to save sixpences; the very 
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worms of philosophy, who see nothing 
worth national enterprize but the yel- 
low dust that they can devour ; phi- 
lanthropists of farthings, and pedlars 
of mankind. 

Ibrahim Pasha is also an improver ; 
but on another scale. He is a farmer. 
He has taken to himself a large tract 
of land, of which he assumes the sole 
direction ; having stipulated with his 
father, that his labourers shall not be 
meddled with. This district in a few 
years will be a model of agricultural 
beauty. He has already planted it 
with nearly a million of olive-trees, 
which, at the rate of a dollar a ton, a 
singularly low rate we should con- 
ceive, would give £30,000 a-year, 
Those gardens are under the care of 
two clever Scotchmen, and are attend- 
ed by two hundred young gardeners, 
all in a kind of gay uniform, receiving 
a dollar a month, and being besides 
lodged, fed, clothed, and taught to 
read. 

But the establishment of schools of 
medicine and military hospitals, is an 
improvement of a still higher order. 
No act of the pasha could give a 
stronger evidence of his superiority to 
his country. Medical knowledge is in 
a wretched condition throughout the 
east. The fatalism of the Turk, the 
universal indifference to the future, 
the lazy reliance on chance, and the 
reluctance to spend money on any 
thing but the appetites, has always 
sunk the medical knowledge of the 
Turk to the lowest grade of barba- 
rism. But the public hospitals in 
Egypt are still in a very imperfect 
condition. . 

The slave market is one of the lions 
of Cairo; but slavery in Asia is a 
much less alarming state than slavery 
in the cane plantations or rice fields 
of the west. The negro in Asia be- 
comes one of the family, is secured of 
provision for life, often becomes rich, 
and is very rarely ill-treated. They 
are brought to Cairo chiefly at an early 
age, boys and girls, from ten to six- 
teen. In the market, instead of the 
rage and despair which we have so 
often heard described, they show their 
white teeth with laughter, and put out 
their tongues to show that they are 
inhealth. They are, in fact, anxious 
to be bought, and their only sullenness 
arises from being too long neglected 
by purchasers. The place for the 
Abyssinian and Circassian women is 
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on the floor above, where Europeans 
are seldom admitted, the lordly Os- 
manlis reserving this display for them- 
selves. 

The Pasha of Egypt has built a 
palace, which he has wisely placed in 
the citadel, and which commands a 
noble view. Below it lies the city in 
all the picturesque pomp of oriental 
architecture. The Nile winds through 
the landscape like a silver snake, and 
the pyramids bound the horizon with 
their colossal forms. 

The traveller left Cairo in Feb- 
ruary with a party, composed of Mr 
Roberts, (the distinguished artist,) 
who had just returned from Upper 
Egypt with a fine collection of draw- 
ings of all the principal objects of 
taste and antiquity ; Khanafee Is- 
mael, an accomplished oriental ; and 
a Mr Pell, who had been with Lord 
Lindsay at Palmyra. Their Bedouin 
guides waited for them outside the 
gate, armed with matchlocks; the 
gentlemen rode dromedaries. At 
night they encamped, and slept at the 
entrance of the desert of Suez. The 
night was bitterly cold, though in 
Arabia. Next morning, the way was 
melancholy enough; the sky had 
none of the lustre which romance 
gives so indefatigably to. the eastern 
heaven. The earth was a sheet of 
grey sand, diversified only by red 
rocks; the skeletons of camels on 
either side of the road, were the sub- 
stitutes for milestones, except that 
they were much more frequent ; in- 
terspersed with the still more expres- 
sive piles of stones covering the bodies 
of pilgrims who had died on their 
journey. Their evening place of en- 
campment was a sandy hollow, where 
a few prick!y shrubs and tufts of 
coarse grass offered temptation to 
their camels. 

But, next morning, they were more 
fortunate in seeing that most curious 
phenomenon of the desert, the mirage. 
A range of barren hills skirted the 
horizon, and between them and the 
party, apparently three or four miles 
off, was spread a beautiful lake, with _ 
trees on its banks, and on a small isl- 
and in its bosom, distinetly reflected 
in its pure and glassy surface. It 
continued for an hour as they ad- 
vanced, and then gradually became 
less defined, until at last it totally 
vanished, and a thin grey vapour 
floating over the place, was the only 
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vestige of this very interesting and 
ore illusion. But, if they had 
hitherto enjoyed illusion, they were 
now to encounter reality of a much 
more unpleasant order. 

Clouds had been hanging heavy 
round the view in the forenoon, and 
at length covered the sky. The air 
was still, and the European portion of 
the party recognized the usual signs 
of a squall. But the Bedouins insist- 
ed on it, that nothing of the kind ever 
occurred in their country at that sea- 
son, and were inaccessible to the fear 
of being drenched, especially when it 
took the shape of preparation. ‘‘ Insh- 
allah! not a drop of rain would 
fall,” and so they left the tents on the 
backs of the camels. 

However, the storm began to move 
towards them in defiance of the Be- 
douin predictions. A flash or two of 
angry lightning tore its way through 
the clouds, and the thunder began to 
growl. Scepticism was now at an 
end, and, reluctant as the Arabs might 
be, the tents were ordered to be pitch- 
ed. But the manceuvre was still un- 
lucky. The storm burst upon them 
in the act. The tents were beaten 


down, the pegs torn up, and the party 
left nearly naked to a most tremen- 


dous crash of rain, wind, thunder 
and lightning. To add to their mi- 
sery, the Arabs would, or could, give 
them no help. They were either so 
much astonished, or so much chilled, 
that they were unable to do any thing. 
After holding on by the wet canvass, 
until their hands were nearly frozen, 
and exposed till they were half drown- 
ed, the English got up their tent at 
last, and, when they had succeeded in 
lighting a charcoal fire, the Bedouins 
came drooping and cowering in, with 
their teeth chattering, as if they were 
in the cold fit of the ague. Nextday, 
however, they made their way to 
Suez, where all was well again. 

But the scene changed when they 
reached the wilderness of Shur. The 
desert of Suez gives but an imperfect 
impression of the wilderness; it has 
become a regular thoroughfare. Mr 
Kinnear smartly defines it, “ sixty 
miles of bad road, with three very 
bad inns, where gentlemen in hats 
and pea-jackets drink bottled porter 
and smoke cheroots, ’—but the desert 
of Shur derives a grandeur from its 
extreme solitude. Here were no 
traces of passage; the whole vast grey 
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expanse seemed as if it had never 
been tracked by the foot of man, At 
night, the camels were placed g0 ag 
to form the ramparts of a rude fortifi- 
cation, or a shelter from the storm, if 
such should come. They were row 
advancing toward Sinai, and the 
country continually became more 
rugged, their route lying among wild 
crags of limestone. There was no 
trace of life, except where the little 
grey lizards darted across their path. 
The sun was burning, the air fiery and 
stagnant ; and all began to feel the 
pain of thirst, which was not to be 
appeased by the fetid and lukewarm 
water which they carried along with 
them in skins. The walls of rock here 
sometimes rose perpendicularly, with 
their summits sprinkled or crumbled 
into the most singular forms ; melan- 
choly valleys sometimes shot out on 
either side, leading the eye to an im- 
measurable distance, in some places the 
sand drifting and lying in long waves. 

On the third day they came within 
view of a part of the range of Sinai, 
and on the 18th entered the rocky 
pass of El-Raha. They were now 
within the limits of ground sacred’ 
alike to the Mahometan, the Israelite, 
and the Christian. As they ascended 
the mountain, they found smal! heaps 
of stones, which had been raised by 
the Christian pilgrims. The ascent 
grew so precipitous, that they were 
obliged to dismount and lead their 
dromedaries ; but they were now ap- 
proaching the convent where they ex- 
pected quarters for the night, and 
they pushed on with better nerve. 
The sun went down before they had 
reached the end of their journey ; but 
the moon rose in great magnificence, 
and covered the granite peaks and 
battlements of the mountain with 
lavish silver. At length the convent 
of Sinai was in sight, and, as they rode 
up the ravine in which it, stands, they 
first observed lights moving about the 
building, then a_ long-bearded head 
was thrust out from a window high in 
the wall, then another window opened 
above, and a group looked down 
with lights in their hands, and dropt ° 
a rope for their letters. They were 
sent up, and after a short consultation 
the rope was let down again for them- 
selves. Allthisprecautionis against the 
Arabs, who are never suffered to enter 
the convent. The mode of entry is 
curious, and even rather hazardous. 
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The rope has a loop at the end, in 
which the visiter seats himself; he 
then holds on firmly with his. hands, 
uses his feet to keep himself from be- 
ing: bruised against the wall, and in 
this state is slowly wound up to the 
summit, by a windlass worked by the 
monks above. On arriving at the 
summit, he swings for a while like a 
bale of goods hanging to a crane, un- 
til the good fathers can lay hold of 
him, and deposit him within the win- 
dow. The Superior of the convent 
was a courteous old man, who regret- 
ted that they had arrived on a meagre 
day, but pledged them in a glass of 
excellent arrack, gave them for sup- 
per a pilaff, with some fine dates, and, 
what they enjoyed as the highest lux- 
ury of all, after that burning journey, 
water from the cool and crystal well 
ofthe convent. This building has all 
the honours of antiquity. Its church 
dates its foundation so far back as the 
Emperor Justinian. It has some 
prizes well worthy of the Arab taste 
for plunder. Thirty-four silver lamps 
hang from the roof, and the altar has 
a showy display of crosses and cha- 
lices, set with precious stones. It has 
its treasures, too, for more unsubstan- 
tial admiration ; relics and fragments 


of dead sanctity ; and, among the rest, 
the bones of St Catharine, found by 
miracle, and worshipped with the 
veneration due to so illustrious a vir- 


gin. One of the specially sacred 
spots is the chapel of the “ Burning 
Bush,” of course undeniably built on 
the site of that Divine visitation. St 
George, the English hero, has his 
chapel, in which he is gallantly char- 
ging the dragon on his white horse, 
according to the approved tradition. 
Historic doubts on such subjects are 
uncivil things, and to unhorse the 
monks, when mounted on a legend 
which they have rode for ages, would 
be as difficult as it would be an un- 
grateful return for their arrack, pilaff, 
and urbanity. 

The desert has other dangers than 
either its solitude or its population. 
On leaving the convent the travellers 
were involved in asand shower, which 
came over them like vapour, or a de- 
scending cloud. They had no re- 
source but to wrap their heads in 
shawls, and trust to chance and their 
Arab guide to carry them through this 
singular storm. It had so far blinded 


them, that, instead of keeping along 
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the shore, they soon found themselves 
riding into the sea. The sand had 
penetrated every where ; it had filled 
eyes and ears, it had even worked its 
way into their portmanteaus; and, 
more perplexing than all, had mixed 
with their provisions. Their teeth 
ground sand in every thing. At 
length they reached Akaba, a fortress, 
or rather a group of hovels, one of the 
stations for the Hadji caravan, where 
a few irregular troops of the pasha are 
kept, who, having nothing else to do, 
spend their time in shooting at egg- 
shells. Afterall, Akaba has the fame 
of being on the site of Elath, the city 
of the Edomites, taken by David in 
his conquest of Edom. It then passed 
through the hands of all the succes- 
sive masters of a country which has 
been ploughed and harrowed with war. 
Near it was Eziongaber. Both are 
now swept away. 

The first part of the journey was 
now at an end. The Arab guides, 
the Beni Sayds, were dismissed with 
presents. ‘* Right sorry,” says Mr 
Kinnear, “ were we to part with them, 
for a more honest, simple, kind-heart- 
ed set of men I never met with. They 
all appeared delighted with the pre- 
sents, (some mantles and other articles 
of dress,) and parted, with regret that 
they were not likely to meet again.” 

They now put themselves into the 
hands of another tribe, the Alloecus. 
All this ground is Scriptural, and their 
road now led them into the valley 
which divides the rangé of Mount 
Seir, and they encamped for the night 
within view of Mount Hor, the burial~ 
place of Aaron. A portion of the 
Wady Araba is supposed to be the 
Desert of Zin, in which the Israelite 
camp was pitched when they solicited 
permission to pass through the country 
of Edom. 

The Wady Mousa (the valley of 
Moses) has hitherto been regarded as 
remarkably dangerous for strangers, 
from the lawless character of the 
population ; and the sheik of their 
escort, a crafty savage, tried continu« 
ally to take advantage of their alarm 
to raise his price. They had agreed 
to give him 8000 piastres on their safe 
arrival at Hebron. Their intention 
to visit Petra would delay the pay- 
ment a little, and his object was to 
have it at once. He clamoured bit- 
terly. 

“ By Allah! O Effendi!” he ex- 
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claimed, * You are mad !—all mad !— 
all you Franks—but I never heard of 
such madness as this!—Do you all 
want to be killed?” 

«© What are those Fellahs,’’ was the 
answer, “that they should kill us, 
when we are under your protection, 
sheik ?”’ 

«* Who are they?” he burst out 
«* What arethey? May their fathers 
be accursed! But I will not go. 
Other Franks leave all their arrange- 
ments to me. So must you.” 

“‘ See, O sheik!” was the rejoinder, 
«‘ we are under your protection, but 
not under your command. Shall we 
say a thing,andnot doit?” Hussein 
was still angry, or pretended to be so. 
He continued to growl and swear by 
Allah, that we were the last Franks 


who should ever enter Wady Mousa. | 


They now left the desert, and en- 
tered on the land of the Edomite, 
They found their path a striking con- 
trast to the fearful and arid region 
through which they hadcome. The 
road led up a romantic glen, full of 
oleanders, and broom, covered with 
white blossom. The landscape was 
alive, the cry of the partridge and the 
cuckoo were on every side. They 
heard the song of birds, and they soon 
heard, what to the ears of the Arabian 
travellers is probably the most de- 
lightful of all sounds, the sounds of 
the mountain rivulets, 

The country now increased in beau- 
ty, and Mr Kinnear and his friend, 
leaving their party encamped, took 
one of the mountain paths, and pro- 
ceeded to explore it for themselves. 

The ravines continued to wind up 
towards Mount Hor, full of wild luxn- 
riance ; but as they were beginning to 
descend the declivity, they were hal- 
looed after by aparty of Arabs. Those 
were the * men of Edom,” of whose 
barbarism they had been forewarned, 
and who, to the number of fifteen, 
now came up, armed with guns and 
long knives, and looking villanously 
enough. These Arabs ordered them 
to go back, threatening them with 
death if they disobeyed. This was 
formidable in appearance; but the 
menace was less regarded, from their 
having an Arab of their escort along 
with them, any violence to whom 
would be avenged by his tribe. When 
they, at last, could be allowed to get 
an opportunity of remonstrating, the 
sheik made them sit down, and sitting 


down himself, addressed them in an 
official harangue. With the Arab, 
money seems to be the grand object 
on every occasion; and this is the 
more extraordinary in a country so 
barren, that money seems almost use- 
less; yet backsheesh is for ever in 
their mouths. No Arab will walk 
three steps without being reglarly. 
ly hired for the purpose, nor ever 
finish them without demanding a pre- 
sent. This disgusting love of gain is 
at the core of every thing, and cor« 
rupts every thing in Arabia. They 
cheat, lie, steal, plunder, and murder 
for money, where money can seldom 
purchase even a cup of cold water, or 
a slice of bread. ‘The Arabs are the 
most gratuitous worshippers of mam- 
mon in existence. 

The substance of the angry sheik’s 
speech, which lasted some minutes, 
was money, beginning, middle, and 
end. He said that he knew perfectly 
well that they were under the escort 
of Sheik Hussein ; that he had 
frequently brought Franks into the 
country, and made a great deal of 
money by them, of which he, the 
speaker, ought to have had the share, 
but that Hussein had always contrived 
to slip out of the country, with his 
Franks—a matter which should not 


be the case with their present prison- - 


ers. After some parley, the orator 
condescended to partake of their coffee, 
the sheik bidding them expect a fight 
when Hussein came up. But great 
talkers in Arabia are no more warlike 
than great talkers every where else, 
Hussein and his troop no sooner ap- 
peared, than all was good fellowship. 
-He and the orator kissed each other 
on both cheeks, like two Frenchmen ; 
and both troops quietly moved down 
the valley of Petra together. 

Petra presents, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary appearance of any ruin 
in the world ; it is like a disembowel- 
led mountain, with all the soul swept 
away, and all the stony skeleton left, 
and all that skeleton cut and carved 
into all the fantasies, and many of the 
beauties of architecture. In the midst 
of these vast ruins, nature has reas- 
serted her original dominion, covered 
them with shrubs, filled them with 
sparkling rivulets, and touched the 
whole with a power and picturesque 
beauty beyond either architecture or 
sculpture. One of the excavations, 
named by the Arabs the Khasne Fa- 
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raoun, (the Treasury of Pharaoh,) is 
almost as perfect as if it had been but 
freshly finished. The stone is of a 
beautiful pink colour; it has a portico, 
with four Corinthian capitals, richly 
flourished ; an entablature decorated 
with urns and flowers, and a circular 
Corinthian temple crowning all. 
They had just extricated themselves 
from a new quarrel with the Arabs 
for money, which they compromised 
for about a thousand piastres, or ten 
pounds sterling, and here they were 
witnesses of another quarrel for the 
same all-exciting cause. These sa- 
vage bickerings must have made the 
journey uneasy ; but payment, or pro- 
mises, at Iength altered every thing. 
The passion of the men of Petra for 
carving rocks was certainly unparal- 
leled. The Egyptian temples show 
grandeur of conception and defiance 
of labour ; but in Petra every thing 
that could bear the chisel seems to 
have been constantly under its opera- 
tion. The whole place is a succes- 
sion of rocky ravines ; some wide, some 
as narrow as a Moorish street, but all 
cut, carved, fretted, and flourished 
with the most fanciful ornament. 
Some of the excavations are small, 
and scarcely larger than ordinary 
tombs, for which probably they were 
intended ; but some are of striking 
magnitude. For example, there still 
remains, in considerable preservation, a 
semicircular theatre, capable of con- 
taining three or four thousand pers 
sons! By whatever means the Pha- 
raohs obtained their honour, they 
have the reputation among the Arabs 
of doing every thing remarkable in 
Petra. The most striking of the 
temples is called Kaszr Bint Faraoun, 
(the “ palace of Pharaoh’s daughter.”’) 
They already had the Khasne. The 
wealth which gave leisure and means 
for all this toil of decoration, came, 
like all the wealth of the ancient 
world, and most of that of the modern, 
from the Indian trade; reinforced, of 
course, by the trade which flowed 
after it from the countries on the way. 
From this ultra-opulent trade flowed 
the treasures to which Palmyra owes 
its Parian pillars and gilded porticoes. 
It was this that made the wealth of 


the old Tyre and Sidon, of modern 

Tripoli and Aleppo, of old Alexan- 

dria, of Genoa and of Venice, until 

the Cape of Good Hope was turned, 

and then it made the wealth of Lisbon, 
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and then of Amsterdam. It is remark- 
able that though England has been in 
the most complete and continue’ pos- 
session of India, she has made the 
least addition to her opulence by the 
Indian trade. For a hundred years, 
the trade of the Company was trivial ; 
the revenues were spent in India, and 
the chief income of the Company was 
derived from a wholly different source, 
the tea trade of China. The new 
opening of the traffic seems more to 
have increased the number of specu- 
lators than the opulence of any of 
them ; and it may be doubted if Eng- 
land, as a goverment, is a great gainer 
by the possession of India. 

Those countries have an additional 
interest from their being marked of 
old by some of the strongest denun- 
ciations of prophecy. The - sacred 
wrath of prediction burned against the 
ferocity, the lawlessness, and the in- 
cessant spirit of jealousy and revenge, 
which characterized the conduct of 
the dwellers of the wilderness in their 
long intercourse with Judah. Of the 
nation and the province in which Pe- 
tra lay, the deepest images of destruc- 
tion were perpetually summoned to 
express the inevitable and condign 
punishment. It was thus declared of 
Edom by Isaiah, at once the. most 
rapturous and most benevolent of 
those divine heralds, that ‘‘ thestreams 
thereof shall be turned into pitch, and 
the dust thereof shall be brimstone, 
and the land thereof shall become 
burning pitch ; it shall not be quenched 
day. nor night, the smoke thereof shall 
go up for ever and ever.” Those' 
images, drawn from the prevalent 
ideas of the place of final punishment 
in other worlds, evidently could not 
be intended for a literal completion, 
for nothing of the kind exists on earth. 
Even the cities of the Dead Sea have 
long been buried where no eye of man 
can mark their conflagration. But 
as images of total ruin, of complete 
extinction for all the purposes of hu- 
man life, of vast regions totally de- 
serted by man, and exhibiting only the 
most complete and conspicuous de- 
solation, where once arts«and arms, 
the opulence of magnificent cities, 
and the power of daring and ambitious 
states, made the land a sple ndid scene 
of human existence, no description 
can be more fearfully true to the rea- 
lity. Idumea is, and has been for 
ages, wholly deserted by civilized life ; 

N 
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_ and the desertion is rendered at once 
palpable and permanent, by the cha- 
racter even of the remnant of popula- 
tion which still lingers inits fastnesses. 
They form the most desperate portion 
of a race of desperadoes ; they are the 
robbers par excellence, the Arabs of 
the Arabs! Even the proverbial vi- 
gour of Mohammed Ali has been able 
to make no impression upon them ; 
though he has succeeded in reducing 
the chief hordes of the Bedouins to 
submission, if not to obedience. Some 
short time before the period of which 
we speak, a detachment of his troops 
which returned, re infecta, from those 
regions of naked knavery, gave the 
following account of their campaign. 
They had marched from Akaba, and 
entered the valley without opposition. 
Not a Fellah (the inhabitants of the 
Wady Mousa) was discoverable in 
any direction. All was silence round 
them as they moved on; in this con- 
dition they continued to encamp and 
march for several days without seeing 
a human being ; but the Fellahs took 
good care that they should feel them. 
Not a night passed in which some 
robbery was not committed on their 
tents. They lost arms constantly, 
and even soldiers, for some of their 
stragglers never returned. To con- 
tinue this species of warfare, in which 
they might as well follow the clouds 
on the mountain tops, or penetrate 
the endless and dangerous defiles where 
they might be attacked with advan- 
tage, or, at all events, must be starved, 
was too serious a speculation for those 
hunters of men; so they returned to 
give as good a reason as they could, 
for the loss of their muskets and 
bayonets, to the vigilant and irritable 
asha. 

The travellers soon found reason to 
sympathize with the soldiers. One 
day, while their servants were prepa- 
ring dinner, a Fellah darted into the 
tent, seized the soup tureen, which he 
probably conceived to be silver, (it was 
copper tinned,) and made his escape 
in an instant among the rocks. But 
he was not content with the possession 
without the triumph. He soon exhi- 
bited himself on a pinnacle, waving 
the tureen above his head, and with 
the additional insolence of calling out 
‘that. he would soon. come again for 
more.” 

The party, slightly warned. by this 
feat, now made up their minds to take 


leave of neighbours so insensible to 
the distinction between meum and 
tuum. But determining to remain 
over the Sunday, which was the next 
day, they gave another opportunity to 
om national thieves to exhibit their 
skill. 

At midnight their little camp was 
roused by acry of “ el Arab! robbers! 
robbers!”’ repeated on all sides. It 
was found that one of the tents had 
been entered. Sheik Hussein had 
asked permission of the party to sleep 
in the tent of one of them, as the night 
was wet, and at his request the lamp 
was left burning. About midnight 
the owner of the tent heard -a noise, 
and opening his eyes, saw an Arab 
making his escape under the tent cur- 
tain. He immediately stretched out 
his hand to seize his pistols, but they 
had been made “ good prize” of by 
the fugitive. The alarm was then 
given, but was useless, of course. 
They went out in pursuit; but saw 
nothing. A couple of the tent pins 
had been drawn, so as to admit the 
thief’s body. He had evidently taken 
time to make his selection in the 
furniture, for he carried off exactly the 
things which, to Arab eyes, are of 
most importance—a case of pistols, a 
bag containing powder and balls, and 
a shot belt. To these he had added a 
box of wax candles—a commodity of 
which we cannot understand the use 
among Fellahs, but which he probably 
mistook for the Arab god,money. The 
ruffian had evidently been disturbed in 
his operation, or he would probably 
have carried off every thing of value 
in the tent, if not finished by cutting 
the throat of the sleeper. 

All were now in ill-humour. They 
shrewdly suspected the chief of their 
escort, Hussein himself, of taking a 
share in the robbery. He had removed 
the escort from the tents, under the 
pretext of bad weather ; and while he 
himself took post in the especial tent 
which was to be plundered, apparently 
for the purpose of satisfying them that 
they might sleep in peace, he had con- 
tinued to slumber profoundly during 
the performance. He was now turned 
out of the tent, the escort were placed 
round the little camp, a fire was light- 
ed, and the robbers, thus fully warned 
that they could not try their skill 
again with impunity, suifered them to 
finish the night undisturbed. 

It was ascertained, some months 
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after, that Hussein was the actual sug- 
gester of this robbery. The vagabond 
had plundered the individuals whom, 
by all that constitutes obligation even 
among Arabs, he was bound to pro- 
tect. A letter from Hoffanee Ismael, 
the intelligent Egyptian who had tra- 
yelled with them, written from Cairo, 
said, that he had claimed the property 
on Hussein’s arrivalin Cairo, and had 
compelled him to surrender it all. The 
pistols and boxes were found in his 
possession, and the writer had, of 
course, no doubt now that he had in- 
stigated the plunder. We should 
think that such a personage would 
have been a very fit object for a little 
of the “ wild justice” administered by 
the pasha. A sound flogging would 
have been of infinite service to his 
morals, and a musket, carried in the 
pasha’s service, would have saved him 
from wasting his energies in robbing 
his friends for the future. We shall 
not be satisfied with the next traveller 
in Syria, unless he shall convey us 
some news of the kind. 

The party at length reached He- 
bron. But the east has formidable 
drawbacks on travelling: at Hebron 
they found the plague! The sounds 
of the mourners were constantly heard 
in the streets ; and women wrapped in 
their veils were sitting all day among 
the tombs, uttering loud cries, and 
‘smiting their faces ; or sitting in still 
more melancholy silence by the recent 
graves. 

They also began to observe some 
of those accompaniments of war which 
the old pasha, among other arts, had 
learned from his French generals. A 
dungeon in the town exhibited through 
its bars the visages of an unhappy 
troop of young peasants, whom the 
«Lion of Egypt’ was forming into 
involuntary heroes. The conscription, 
the bitterest curse of all the curses 
heaped on France by Napoleon, had 
been carried into full effect by. his 
imitator, Mohammed Ali. By a per- 
fectly just retribution, it finally: lost 
him Syria. Producing measureless 
disgust among the population of the 
plains, it roused inextinguishable hos- 
tility among the warriors of the 
mountains. The prisoners on this 
occasion were conscripts who had at- 
tempted to desert. A carpenter, ham- 
mer in hand, was waiting outside the 
gate, with a parcel of wooden hand- 
cuffs to keep their loyalty awake; and 
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when thus equipped, they were to be 
marched off to Gaza. 

- The party dividing at the entrance 
of the road to Jerusalem, Mr Kinnear, 
whose time was limited, and whose 
object was to reach Beyrout, took the 
coast way. In this direction he reached 
Acre, once again ‘so renowned. He 
went to the Latin convent, where he 
was rather repulsed by a sulky old 
monk, who first doubted that he was 
an Englishman ; and next, pertly re- 
minded him that “a convent was not 
an inn.” However, he made his way 
at last, and got a cell, with a good bed 
in it; but the supper was an example 
of ultra meagreness. They gave him 
only some boiled rice and a few olives, 
which, not agreeing with his ideas of 
entertainment, he was obliged to send 
to the bazar for something more sub- 
stantial. This sulkiness has become 
common of late ; and by some is.attri- 
buted to jealousy of the English and 
American missionaries, who doubtless 
often behave very foolishly, and give 
unnecessary offence, which they mis- 
take for necessary zeal. Acre at this 
period was full of soldiers, and some 
regiments were even encamped on the 
glacis. It had been repaired since its 
siege by Ibrahim, and looked clean 
and comfortable. The houses are of 
stone, strong built, and with flat ter- 
raced roofs ; it has a cathedral dedi- 
cated to St Andrew, and a church 


to St John, both the works of the 


Knights of Malta. Islamism has of 
course its:temple, a beautiful mosque. 
The north and cast side of the fortifi- 
cations ‘look to the land, an extensive 
and fertile view; on the west and south 
they look seaward. Acre was dis- 
tinguished in the time of the crusaders 
as one of their principal posts ; it-was 


at length captured by the Saracens, 


who retained it for a couple of centu- 
ries. From:the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the Turks were its 
masters ; when, like every other Tur- 
In 


the eighteenth ‘century, it was seized 
by the Sheik Daher, one of the inde- 
pendent ravagers of Syria: and held, 
after him, by the bold and sagacious 
old ruffian, whose severities obtained 
for him, even in Asia, the name of the 
butcher, (Djezzar.) In 1799, it rose 
in European distinction by the memo- 
rable assault of Napoleon. Djezzar 
was brave; but his town must have 
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soon surrendered to the skill and da- 
ring of the French, hadnot an ally still 
more skilful and daring come to his 
assistance. Sir Sydney Smith, with 
his two ships, Ze Tigre and Pompée, 
awoke Napoleon from his dream of 
Oriental conquest. Instead of de- 
fending the walls, the English sailors 
marched down into the breach, fought 
the French columns as they came up, 
routed the musket and bayonet with 
the cutlass and pike ; and finally drove 
them in disgrace from the walls of 
Acre, after a bloody and fruitless siege 
of fifty-two days. 

The attack on Acre in 1832, by 
the troops of Mohammed Ali, showed 
the intrinsic strength of the fortress 
under all the disadvantages of Turk- 
ish arms, commissariat, and discipline ; 
even then, it cost the pasha an eight 
months’ siege, and was finally surren- 
dered only through famine. Since 
that period, it has figured once again 
in history, as the scene of perhaps the 
most extraordinary exploit in the 
annals of assaults on fortifications. 
The importance of Acre as the key of 
Syria, and commanding the supply of 
corn to the chief part of the country, 
had rendered it an object of the strong- 
est interest to the Pasha of Egypt. 
Its fortifications had been largely re- 
built, and every where improved by 
European science ; it had been amply 
supplied with provisions, and crowded 
with a garrison of nearly twice the 
number required for its defence. It 
was made the great military depot for 
Syria, and defended by nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty guns on the sea face alone ; 
yet, on the 3d of November 1840, it 
was attacked by but nine ships of the 
British fleet, and three steamers which 
threw shells. In three hours, the fire 
of the place was silenced, and the gar- 
rison evacuated the town under cover 
of night. By this memorable success, 
probably more was gained than na- 
tional glory. Its unexpected evidence 
of the power of the British fleet, in- 
stantly taught common sense to France, 
difficult as that lesson may be to be 
learned by a people all whose hair- 
dressers and cooks think that they are 
made for admirals, and field-marshals, 
and talk once a quarter of conquering 
the world. The fall of Acre instantly 
cooled the French blood down from 
the boiling point; and a war which 
might have renewed the revolutionary 
havoe of the world, was extinguished 
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by the three hours’ iron storm from 
the broadsides of our ships at Acre. 
It is so long since the Maundrels 
and Pococks visited these regions, that 
England had nearly lost sight of them 
altogether ; and when the peace of 
1815 left Europe and Asia once more 
open, our scientific travellers natu- 
rally poured out their first enthusiasm 
on Greece. Egypt next engrossed 


_ them ; and now Syria offers an occa- 


sion for their happiest and most inte- 
resting research. The whole coast 
seems to be covered with striking 
remnants of antiquity. Its ruined 
temples, fortresses, fragments of pa- 
laces, Corinthian pillars, and imperish- 
able inscriptions, form a treasure for 
our scholarship ; and in the centre of 
this vast realm, Palestine, supreme in 
its interest, its history, and its hopes, 
spreads before the mind or the eye an 
inexhaustible scene of the noblest as- 
sociations. We are thus told that 
‘* ancient remains are numerous along 
the whole line of coast ; that the tra- 
veller is continually passing over frag- 
ments of pat | pavement; that 
prostrate columns and remains of ma- 
sonry, and, from time to time, single 
pillars rising amid some heap of ruins, 
covering picturesque heights, show 
the former wealth and populousness 
of the country.” 

The road from Tyre to Sidon, so 
often coupled in history, is not more 
than twenty-five miles; but it is so 
covered with ruins and obstructions, 
and so impeded by bridgeless streams, 
that it occupies eight or nine hours. 
Tsaida (Sidon) was made the head- 
quarters and residence of Solyman 
Pasha, (the French colonel, Selves,) 
second in command of Ibrahim’s army. 
The English cannon have since sume 
marily settled the question of the 
Frenchman's quarters, and Sidon is 
now in the hands of a garrison of 
Turks. 


This famous old city stretched to. 


the eastward of the modern one, which 
stands on high ground overhanging 
the sea. On its south side, a castle 
built by Louis 1X. of France, lies in 
ruins ; but on the north there is a fort 
in the sea, which still defends the en- 
trance of the port, and is connected 
with the land by a bridge of some 
length. The late storm of this town 
by the English marines and sailors 
under Napier, was a very remarkable 
achievement. The walls, though un- 
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repared for a regular siege, were for- 
midable against a naked assault; the 
streets are long, winding, and, like 
those of all eastern towns, easily de- 
fensible from the houses; many of 
them arched over, gloomy and narrow, 
like the passages of fortifications. The 
Frenchman had, doubtless, taken good 
care that his head-quarters shouldbe 
provided against casualties, and with 
a garrison of 3000 men he had cer- 
tainly never made up his mind to be 
beaten out of house and home, driven 
from wall to wall, and finally see his 
whole garrison beaten and captured 
by about 1500 raw Englishmen. He 
has now learned his lesson; and his 
subsequent manceuvres inretreat, show 
that he has formed a different idea of 
the British bayonet from those dash- 
ing coxcombs who only long for “a 
march to London.” We suspect that 
their courage would * ooze out” at 
Dover, or that they would be content 
with their column at Boulogne. 

The traveller reached Beyrout in 
March, before the final encounter 
which extinguished the sultan’s army ; 
but he found all in the confusion so 
predictive of war—all business stop- 
ped, troops passing constantly, and 
anxious and hourly intelligence of the 
movements of Ibrahim to meet hosti- 
lities. In the mean time, other evils 
arrived. The ruffian hordes, which, 
to the scandal of all police, and for 
the scourge of those unhappy coun- 
tries, are suffered to live by robbery 
and murder, the Metawalis and Be- 
douins, no sooner found that the troops 
were removed from their quarters in 
the villages, than they began to spread 
themselves over the land. All inter- 
course between the towns was stop- 
ped, and their insolence had risen to 
so great a height, that shortly before, a 
party of Bedouins had ridden into Da 
mascus, plundered one of the quarters 
of the city, and carried off a booty of 
camels, &c.; and a few days after a 
troop of Metawalis played the same 
atrocious game at Tripoli. 

Beyrout is populous, containing 
about 15,000 souls, and carries on a 
considerable trade already, which, of 
course, peace will promote. As it is 
the port of Damascus, and the only ac- 
cessible place of refuge between Alex- 
andria and Scanderoon, it performs 
the character of the Syrian Liverpool. 
The signs of increasing opulence 
were growing in all directions—old 
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houses were coming down, to make 
way for better; attempts were made 
to widen thoroughfares ; houses were 
building on the speculation of tenants 
being found for them, and, as the 
greatest wonder of all, the streets, 
once all sand in summer and all mire 
in winter, were actually paving! The 
situation is picturesque, and the cli- 
mate generally fine. The town has 
a wall, with fine gates; the streets 
have been hitherto narrow and dark ; 
but better times are coming, and the 
best sign of all is, that two-thirds of 
the people are mercantile and indus- 
trious, and that this class are increas- 
ing. It is an additional feature of 
advantageous prospect, that they are 
Christians, though their Christianity 
is at present of a very mixed creed. 
Some are of the Greek church, more 
are Maronites, and the rest are inde- 
finable. The chief strength of the 
Maronites is in the mountains. They 
acknowledge, in a general way, the 
spiritual headship of the Pope; but 
they do not suffer the Church of 
Rome to press them too closely on 
certain points. For instance, they 
insist on electing their own Pope, 
their patriarch: though they allow 
his confirmation by a bull from Rome. 
They use unleavened bread in the 
communion, and they administer it to 
the people in both kinds. 

In this country of thin population, 
the Maronites constitute a powerful 
tribe, their numbers amounting to up- 
wards of 200,000. The attempt to dis- 
arm them first raised their hostility 
against the Pasha of Egypt, and they 
have proved effective auxiliaries in 
the late campaign. But they have 
lost their old emir, who, having the 
difficult card to play of obeying the 
sultan while he also obeyed the pa- 
sha, and, at the age of eighty, being 
unable to accomplish this feat of di- 
plomacy without the hazard of losing 
his head, wisely thought it the better 
plan to put himself under the wing of 
the British, and be carried to Rome, 
where he will finish his days in the 
odour of sanctity, if he is not lucky 
enough to die a cardinal, or be ca- 
nonized as a saint. 

A little memoir, which has appeared 
since this abdication, gives a history 
worthy of mountain romance. Be- 
schir, from his cradle a warrior, was 
the son of a warrior, the son of war- 
riors. His father, Abdallab, a Syrian 
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hero, died as a hero of the desert 
should, in a bold attempt to storm 
Damascus ; “ there he drank the sher- 
bet of paradise ;”’ a bullet through the 
brain and a lance through the bosom 
cut short his career, but not before he 
had secured an immortality in song. 
The son of the warrior was taken into 
the household of Mule Yussef, who 
was at the head of his tribe. Born 
in 1762, his infancy was passed among 
the mountaineers, learning, like the 
ancient Persians, to “shoot with the 
bow, to ride the horse, and to speak 
truth:” the latter, however, with the 
eastern proviso, when it snited his 
convenience. In his twenty-second 
year, he had an example of war on a 
superior scale to the skirmishes with 
the Druses or Metawalis. Djezzar— 
who had as restless a thirst of glory as 
if he had been master of Paris or St 
Petersburg, and commanded half the 
world instead of a province of sand— 
made war on all sides round him, 
through the mere passion for the game. 
He dared to pull the whiskers of the 
“¢ panther of Lebanon,” and the angry 
lord of the hills made his spring in 
return. Djezzar recoiled, and was 
followed by the furious tribe. But 
the walls of cities, and the bare sur- 
face of the plains, were not fitted for 
the glory of the dwellers in the rock 
and the forest. The war was carried 
on with alternate success, and on one 
occasion, young Beschir was near 
drinking his portion of the sherbet, 
which the houris stand waiting at the 
gates of their garden to give to the 
souls of ascending heroes. Djezzar 
came upon them in.the midst of an 
unguarded hour, and in a town; swept 
them before him in the moment of 
surprise ; cut off the heads and hands 
of the unlucky ; and pushed their young 
chieftain so hard, that his only re- 
source was, to spur his horse over the 
battlements: the charger was killed 
by the fall. 

The love of power is a natural pro- 
pensity of man, and it reigns in places 
where power can only bring its pos- 
sessor into the more immediate proba- 
bility of being hanged. Young Be- 
schir had no sooner escaped the scyme- 
tar in a subordinate rank, than he 
longed to qualify himself for the 
bowstring, and entered into a conspi- 
racy against his uncle. The Orientals, 
who are never ready for any thing 
else, are always ready for conspiracy. 
It gives employment to their hours 





for which they can find no other use, 
and it exercises that natural love 
of cheating, which is thrown away up- 
on such small game as each other's 
purses. It constitutes in fact the gam- 
ing of the Asiatic, exactly the same in 
its nature with the love for “ excite- 
ment” which makes an English duke 
stake an estate uponacard, ora French- 
man throw the die, whose ill luck will 
inevitably cause him to throw himself 
into the Seine before morning. Beschir 
found more conspirators ready to join 
him, than he could have obtained pias- 
tres, if he had solicited the finances of 
all Lebanon. At length, after various 
exhibitions of his native diplomacy, 
the Emir Yussef was forced to resign. 
But, probably repenting of his resig- 
nation, and, as some say, urged by the 
suggestions of traitors in his party 
tolook for assistance to old Djezzar, 
that reckless villain, who thought of 
nothing but that he had his former 
enemy in his power, hung him and 
his chief secretary without any cere- 
mony on the walls of Acre. How- 
ever, Beschir, almost at the mement of 
attaining his grand object, the emir- 
ship, was forced to feel the awkward- 
ness of having such an ally as the 
“butcher.” He was seized, and flung 
into a dungeon, where he remained a 
year and a half. His head was saved, 
by the policy of keeping him as a 
hostage for the conduct of his moun- 
taineers. But he probably would 
have perished at last, when his tyrant 
grew tired of keeping him, but for the 
influence of the widow of one of the 
Druse chieftains, a clever and hand- 
some woman, who had obtained the 
mastery over the Pasha of Acre, savage 
as he was; and who being in her turn 
struck with the gallant young moun- 
taineer, finally obtained his liberty. 
Life, even among the lazy sove- 
reignties of the East, is by no means 
always a bed of roses. ‘On his return 
to Lebanon, Beschir found that an- 
other uncle had intrigued himself into 
the power for which he had done and 
suffered. so much. However, at last 
he drove out the intriguer, and was 
acknowledged as the Prince of Leba- 
non. He now thought that it was his 
duty to settle for life, and he married 
a Turkish woman, of large property, 
whose husband he had put to death 
some time before. The delicacies of 
love are not much attended to in the 
East, and passion and punctilio know 
nothing of each other. The manner 
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in whieh the first husband was sent out 
of the world, perhaps had made the 
fair widow only more cautious or more 
grateful to the second ; and she is said 
to have proved herself a model of do- 
mestic affection. 

Then came the thunderclap that 
awoke the East, after a slumber of 
ages. The Frencharmy, with Napo- 
leon glittering at its head. like a flash 
of lightning before the storm, came 
rushing over Syria. Every thing fell 
before it, like brambles before flame. 
At last its fiery progress came to a 
check before the gates of Acre. 

Napoleon then attempted to open 
a negotiation with the emir; but the 
mountaineer had learned experience, 
and he had also learned something of 
the spirit of French diplomacy. His 
answer to the emissary of Napoleon 
was short but significant. It would 
make an admirable model for the mi- 
nister of a Cabinet council. 

«* Tell General Bonaparte,” said he, 
“that I love him, and hate the sultan ; 
that I admire the French, and despise 
the Osmanli, but I cannot join him, 
till the siege of Acre is over! I have 
twenty thousand men, but I must keep 
them here. If he takes the town with- 
out me, he cannot want me. But if 
we are beaten together before Acre, I 
shall have the Turks upon me alone; 
I shall be thrown into 2 dungeon as I 
was before, or hanged over the ram- 
parts at Acre.” ‘The position of Na- 
poleon had become too critical for 
him to resent this language ; and as it 
was of importance to the French to 
preserve the emir’s neutrality, if he 
could not have his assistance, he pre- 
sented him with a musket of honcur, 
a weapon splendidly ornamented, 
which the Emir religiously preserved. 

Another conspiracy was now formed 
against him, by the sons of that uncle 
whom Djezzar had hanged, and he was 
driven from power. But he took his 
measures with sagacity and boldness. 
He knew that his enemy, Djezzar, was 
obnoxious to the Porte; almost in 
defiance of which, he retained the 
pashalic of Acre. Mohammed Ali 
was then the most obsequious servant 
of the sultan, and obviously eager to 
make himself conspicuous by his zeal. 
To Mohammed Ali, then, he applied. 
The pasha instantly adopted his quar- 
rel, received him with high distine- 
tion, and sent him back in one of the 
ships-under Sir Sydney Smith’s com- 
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mand, with a letter to the pasha of 
Acre, threatening him with remorse- 
less vengeance unless he reinstated 
the “ Prince of Lebanon.” Djezzar, 
unwilling to involve himself in hosti« 
lities with so daring and successful a 
soldier, immediately complied ; and 
ordered the sons of Yussef to resign. 
But their resignation was too unwill- 
ing to besincere. They were charged 
with conspiracy again: then a scene, 
common in the East, but startling to 
all our conceptions of humanity, was 
exhibited in this distracted and fierce 
family. The three cousins of the 
emir were seized, and their eyes. put 
out—their chief minister was put to 
death—their second minister, who had 
been in prison, on hearing of those 
punishments, threw himself out of a 
window, and was killed on the spot. 
Those of the remaining adherents who 
could be seized, were put to death, 
and the property of all the condemned 
was confiscated. 

The finances and the raising of 
troops, in all the Eastern countries, are 
the two grand sources of disturbance. 
The emir laid on a tax, which in- 
stantly produced an insurrection: he 
attacked the insurgents; they were de- 
feated, and this produced new execu- 
tions. But another insurrection, also 
excited by another attempt to levy 
contributions, was more successful, 
and drove him again to seek the pro- 
tection of Mohammed Ali, by whom 
he was again restored. On his return, 
he found a fresh conspiracy, headed 
by the chief officer of histroops. This 
too he put down; sent the leader to 
Constantinople, where he was bow- 
stringed; and then fell with heav 
vengeance on all his adherents. This 
insurrection was the last which tried 
his personal power; he had dug up its 
roots with a scymetar. 

In 1832 the Pasha of Egypt burst 
into Syria, declared war against the 
sultan, took Acre, and demanded that 
the Emir of the Mountains should 
join him. However anxious to re- 
main neutral, this had become difficult, 
from the notorious feebleness of Tur- . 
key, and the presence of the army of 
Egypt, and Beschir complied. But if 
the Mussulman knows how to conquer, 
he never knows howto conciliate. The 
pasha instantly began to treat Syria 
asaconquered country ; raised the con- 
scription ; demanded. contributions ; 
and perpetrated all the violence of a 
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tyranny uncertain of the length of its 
possession. The result might have 
been foreseen. The people first par- 
tially rose in arms, and attacked the 
Egyptian troops scattered through the 
country. The expectation of seeing 
the mountaineers join the people in the 
plains, suggested the dangerous step 
of disarming them by force. Ibrahim's 
measures were adroitly taken, and the 
disarming was suddenly and largely 
effected ; but great injuries and insults 
were also effected in the course of this 
violent proceeding ; and the mountain- 
eers, unable to judge how far the fe- 
rocity of their new master might urge 
him, at length resolved upon a general 
resistance. A series of conflicts fol- 
lowed, some doubtful in their issue, 
but all dangerous from their spirit, 
and still more dangerous from their 
result ; for it was, unquestionably, the 
example of this resistance which en- 
couraged the sultan and the allies to 
renew those hostilities against the 
pasha which broke his power in Syria, 
are now driving his army over the 
frontier, and have finally produced 
his unconditional submission. The 


conduct of the Emir Beschir must 
have made him an early object of 
suspicion to the Sultan; but his 


great age, his comparative harmless- 
ness, and the humanity introduced 
into the war by the English, saved 
him from the natural fate of deposed 
viceroys in the East. A successor 
was appointed to the emirship, and 
the deposed prince was permitted to 
leave the country under the English 
flag, with his personal property and a 
suite of eighty attendants. He first 
reached Mattaz, where he was re- 
ceived with civility by the govern- 
ment; and remained there until he 
had fixed his final destination, which 
was Rome. 

The Druses form the mountain 
tribe next in power. They amount 
to about 70,000. Thus, the whole 
population under the Prince of Leba- 
non rises to little less than 300,000. 
The: Druses are as neutral in religion 
as their old emir was in politics, 
sometimes Christian and sometimes 
Mahometan, as it suits the pleasure, 
or perhaps the profit of the moment. 
They have no ‘public religion, but a 
kind of mystic worship, which their 
leaders affect to conceal from the body 
of the people. They have small 
chapels in the more difficult parts of 
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the mountains, where, by some, they 
are said to perform actual idolatry, 
sacrificiug to an image in the form of 
an ox! and by others are said to wor- 
ship their founder, Amron, the third 
caliph, whom they regard as an incar- 
nation of the Deity, It is striking to 
find, in a half-savage people, the 
chief distinction to be founded on re- 
ligion, however perverted ; the Druses 
are divided into two classes, the ini- 
tiated and uninitiated. They believe 
in the transmigration of souls, eat 
pork, and drink wine. Thus, their © 
religion seems to be a mixture of the 
early perversion of Judaism and 
Christianity, with the creed, but with- 
out the prohibitions of Islamism. A 
singular tendency to idolatrous wor 
ship seems to have been habitual in 
these mountains. To the north, the 
Avzaris are divided into three sects, 
one of which is said to worship the 
dog, and another the sun. 

On the whole, we have been much 
interested and amused by Mr Kinnear’s 
book. Its story is very well told, its 
language polished, and its observa- 
tions are generally exact, if not always 
new. Weown that, after such decla- 
rations, it may seem rather ungrate- 
ful to laugh a little at him as a politi- 
cal prophet ; but the occasion is im- 
mediate and irresistible. 

We are to observe, that his work 
was finally published, with all the ad- 
vantages of knowing the state of af- 
fairs at home as well as abroad; for 
it is dated Oct. 1, 1840. Yet of Sy- 
rian affairs at that moment, he thus 
boldly gives his opinion. ‘ Of the 
insurrection in Mount Lebanon, it is 
scarcely necessary now to say any 
thing. All the exertions of Captain 
Napier, and Mr Moore, the English 
consul, are unable to blow it into a 
flame again. The whole affair has 
failed of the intended effect. The 
people have no wish to exchange the 
government of Mohammed Ali for 
that of the sultan.’’ He further tells 
us, ** That if it was in the hope of 
exciting revolutionary movement that 
the British squadron appeared off 
Beyrout, the hope he thinks a vain 
one ; that the Christians hate and fear 
the Osmanlis more than they do the 
Egyptians, and that they will not rise 
in favour of the sultan.” He goes 
further still, and tells us, that ‘* while 
he is writing, he has heard of Captain 
Napier’s having commenced hostilities 
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at Beyrout ;” but he promptly decides, 
“ that this operation can have no be- 
neficial effect whatever ; that even the 
evacuation of that town by the Egyp- 
tians, or the attack with which the 
admiral had threatened it, will not 
advance matters one step, nor serve 
any other purpose than to exasperate 
the country against us.” Having 
thus given the world his wisdom as a 
prophet, he proceeds to do his duty to 
his country as a general, objects to 
the whole plan of the campaign, and 
proposes his own, which is, that a fri- 
gate and steamer should be left to 
blockade Beyrout, (a rather inefficient 
form of assault, as we should con- 
ceive,) and that the fleet should be or- 
dered down to invest Acre, instead of 
our folly in allowing the governor 
time to complete his defences, and 
Ibrahim to pour as many troops as 
he pleased into the fortress. By in- 
vestment, we presume that the author 
means a siege, in regular form, like 
Napoleon’s, or a siege of starvation, 
like Ibrahim’s ; or, perhaps, that block- 
ade which he so gravely provided for 
Beyrout. He had evidently made no 
provision for the iron tempest which 
tore up Acre, between the hours of 
two and five, on the 3d of November. 
Last, and boldest of all, he tells us 
‘“‘that the landing of an European force 
will be the commencement of a holy 
war against the Franks; and that we 
shall find, not merely the Egyptian 
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troops, but the whole country in arms 
against us.” 

It is almost amusing to think, that 
while those ominous predictions were 
covering the author’s paper, and 
weighing down his soul, every thing 
was taking the course to give them a 
direct contradiction. The English 
were raising the mountaineers by 
thousands, the mountaineers were tak- 
ing arms for the Sultan, the sailors 
and marines of the fleet were driving 
the Egyptian fleets out of every town 
on the coast in succession, British 
troops landed, and were so far from 
being surrounded by a war, that, on 
their march, both Turkish battalions 
and mountaineers joined their ranks, 
and attacked the enemy with gallant 
enthusiasm ; and finally, that though 
the fleet had allowed Ibrahim to gar« 
rison Acre to his utmost, they neither 
invested nor blockaded it, but blew it 
into fragments at once with their 
broadsides; and all this, too, done 
within one month from the day when 
it was pronounced absurd, impracti- 
cable, and ruinous. We hope to meet 
Mr Kinnear again ; but we are satis- 
fied that he will never again attempt 
to determine the fate of a campaign 
a month beforehand; that he will re- 
strict himself to giving lively and plea- 
sant descriptions of things before his 
eyes; and that he will avoid, above 
all things, the luckless pride of pre- 
diction. 
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Come all ye philanthropists, tender of souls, 

Who feel for the pangs of the North and South poles, 

Who groan for the perils, by land and by water, 

Of.the wearers of black skins beneath the Equator, 

Though the sons of your country may pine at your feet, 

Though the daughters may make their last bed in the street ; 
But, Humbug for ever! and humbug for all! 
So, come to our field-day in Puffington, Hall. 


There you'll see on the platform the Saints of the Saints, 

All double refined from all corporal taints, 

With faces impress’d with all manner of woes, 

Their breath all expended in “ Ahs’’ and in ** Ohs.’ 

Yet a look, now and then, not far short of a leer, 

Shows that man, after all, is but man even there 
And that, now and then, sinners may come at the call 
Which summons the saintly to Puffington Hall. 


Below sit the Ruths and the Rachels, so prim, 
From their nose to their toes in the true angel trim. 
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In teaching and preaching, the ‘‘ Friends” lead the van, 
When the colour is black, and the black is a man. 
Beside them the “ brethren”’ sit, fish-fuced and squab, 
Each perch’d, like a toad by the side of Queen Mab ; 
Each thinking himself a St Peter or Paul, 
And the world nothing more than a Puffington Hall. 


Beyond them are muster’d the new “ Convertites,” 
Whose eyes are but learning to turn up their whites ; 
Who, finding things hopeless in Cheltenham and Bath, 
Have turn’d to the sweet supernatural path, 
Set up their bazar in the “ Methodist line,” 
Follow Orator Prosy, or Orator Whine ; 
And on earth having nothing to do, great or small, 
Look out for a partner in Puffington Hall. 


Then rises the Chairman, of course he’s a Whig, 

Who cares not for gold (or for grammar) a fig ; 

He rises, to tell all the world what he’s doing, 

What mischiefs the King of Ashantee is brewing, 

What negroes are murder’d by cannon and rockets, 

So bids them pay down; while Ae buttons both pockets. 
His duty is done, when he leads off the ball ; 
So he drops on his cushion in Puffiagton Hall. 


Then up stands an orator—groaning of course, 
With a puff, like a bellows, for old Wilberforce. 
But where are the true Simon Pures ; the sweet pair? 
The echo of Puffington Hall answers “ Where?” 
Thus attorneys with plums will grow sick of the bar ; 
Thus suldiers with purses turn haters of war; 

Thus sailors, in harbour, look black at a squall, 

And thus saints will fight shy even of Puffington Hall. 


Then rises his neighbour, his eye fixed on heaven, ; 
With a speech, which I've heard twenty times from old Stephen, 
Delicious old Ste » how I miss thy dear cant, 
That compound unrivall'd of gossip and rant ; 
The tales from thy lips that so softly would trickle, 
That the souls of the saints to their midriff would tickle, 
Till the “ Mastership” came, thy true prebendal stall— 
Where, where is thy statue in Puffington Hall ? 


Next rises the wonder of earth, Puss in Boots, 

Profound as Joe Hume, in pence, puffs, and cheroots, 

The grand acquisition, the Treasury bustle, 

The hump on thy petticoat, little Jack Russell, 

The man for all weathers—the brave of the Bench! 

(Thus Firemen their flames with ditch-water will quench ;) 
With his meaning wrapt up, like an ass in a shawl, 
The great Opium- Dealer of Puffington Hall. 


If you'd furnish your fancies with stories of niggers, 

Of floggings aud fetters, musquitoes, and jiggers ; 

Of Mumbo and Jumbo, by preaching struck dumb ; 

Of the wonders of tracts, and the woes of new rum ; 

Of Cannibal monarchs with five hundred wives, 

Which they bake in hot pies every day of their lives 
All told in a style that would soften Fox Maule, 
You have only to pop into Puffington Hall. 
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BOPP’S VOCALISMUS, 


We do not intend minutely to ana- 
lyse the volume which supplies the 
title of this article, or fully to discuss 
the subject to which it relates. Such 
a task, even if within our powers, 
would be unsuited to our pages, which 
demand a due mixture of the pleasant 
and profitable, in at least equal quan- 
tities of the more palatable of these in« 
gredients. The work before us, how- 
ever, and the other writings of recent 
enquirers of the same school, contain 
discoveries so little dreamed of in our 
everyday philosophy, and so impor- 
tant in elucidating a subject of which 
most people know something, that it 
can scarcely be unacceptable to our 
general readers to present them with 
a popular view of some of these re- 
sults, and which we hope we may be 
able to communicate without requir- 
ing from them a much greater intel- 
lectual exertion than befits the leisure 
hours of a winter fire-side. 

Francis Bopp has been long known 
as one of the ablest and most profound 
Sanscrit scholars that have ever ap- 
peared. His attainments in this re- 
spect afforded him a peculiar advan- 
tage, of which he has well availed 
himself, in studying the kindred Indo- 
European languages; and probably 
there is no other man who could have 
produced a work so complete and com- 
prehensive as his Comparative Gram- 
mar, now in progress of publication. 
His * Voealismus,” which we now 
propose to consider, is of very inferior 
magnitude ; but contains in one de- 
partment the substance of the views 
which he has since more systematically 
expanded. It consists of a reprint of 
two articles upon Grimm’s Grammar, 
and of another article upon Graff's 
Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, which 
successively appeared in the Berlin 
Jahrbiicher or Annual Registers for 
Scientific Criticism, and to which, in 
their collected form, the author has 
added a preface and notes, containing 
additions and corrections equally re- 
markable for their candour and for 
their importance. 

We attempted in a former article 
to give an account of the discoveries 
of Rask and Grimm as to the relation 


subsisting between the classical and 
Teutonic languages in respect of their 
consonants, and in particular to ex- 
plain the law which, in the transmis. 
sion of words through these languages, 
preserves the liquids, sibilants, and 
semivowels the same; while inthe mute 
consonants it changes respectively the 
medials, tenues, and aspirates of the 
earlier languages into tenues, aspi- 
rates, and medials in the younger ones. 
Those discoveries, which may be 
dated soon after the commencement of 
Bopp’sliterary labours, had placed this 
department of philology on a footing in 
which no great immediate improve- 
ment was either probable or urgently 
necessary. It was of more conse- 
quence that the vowelism of the system 
should be carried forward to the same 
point of advancement. A few years 
earlier, indeed, the idea of subjecting 
the philology of vowels to definite 
laws would have been ridiculed as 
chimerical, if not denounced as 
dangerous. It threatened to destroy 
innumerable existing etymologies, 
founded on a total disregard of all 
such restraints; and it could not at 
first be seen in its true light, as a great 
and essential means both of guiding 
and of extending our advances in the 
science. Latterly, however, enough 
had been done to show that the sub- 
ject deserved to be systematically in- 
vestigated, as affording a prospect 
both of success and of advantage. In 
particular, among the Teutonic lan- 
guages themselves, it had been proved 
by Grimm’s masterly survey of their 
affinities, that an almost perfect iden« 
tity pervaded their vocalic structure, 
though concealed under various dis- 
guises. But the theory of the facts 
was as yet imperfectly seen, and the 
relations which in this respect con- 
nected the ancient languages with 
the younger members of the family, 
were still involved in uncertainty. 
To this branch of the subject, accor- 
dingly, the attention of Bopp was in 
the first instance peculiarly directed, 
as chiefly admitting and demanding 
the application of new lights and in- 
dependent faculties. The labours of 
himself, and of others that have fol- 
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lowed him in the same field, have led 
to the most important consequences in 
philology, and have finally vindicated 
that science from the old charge 
against it, that it was either wholly 
sterile, or abounded only in empty and 
unprofitable speculations. 

We propose now to explain a few 
of the principles on which, by the best 
authorities, the vocalismus of the In. 
do-Germanic languages is considered 
to depend. Our illustrations shall be 
mainly directed to elucidate the affinity, 
which it is so pleasing to trace, be- 
tween the classical languages and the 
mother-tongue transmitted to us by 
our Teutonic ancestors; and we shall 
seldom diverge into other regions, ex- 
cept so far as may be necessary for 
connexion and explanation. 

It is essential to observe, that no 
one Teutonic language in a modern 
form, is in itself a fit subject of ety- 
mological comparison with the lan- 
guages of antiquity. The forms of 
speech now in use among us, are in- 
deed bound by a “ natural piety” to 
their immediate parents; and these 
again in their highest gradation can 
count kindred with the languages of 
Greece and Rome, Persia and Hin- 
dostan. But between the two ex- 
tremes, the distance is too great to ad- 
mit of an immediate communication 
such as can be safely relied on. A 
mere English or a mere German scho- 
lar, knows nothing genealogically of 
his own language. He cannot with 
certainty distinguish a compound word 
from a simple one, a derivative from 
a primitive, an exotic from one of 
native growth. Wherever, therefore, 
a philological comparison with the an~ 
cient languages has been attempted, 
either in England or in Germany, by 
those who knew no Teutonic lan- 
guage but their vernacular tongue, 
their speculations have been always 
unsuccessful, and often ludicrous. In 
order to obtain the proper point of 
view from which the Teutonic for- 
mations can be compared with the 
classical, we must gain the vantage- 
ground afforded by the most ancient 
of the Teutonic chain, and thence di- 
rect our observations to the most 
primitive of the remoter languages. 

The Gothic, as might have been ex- 
pected from its being the oldest Teu- 
tonic language known, has the signal 
advantage of exhibiting its elements, 
its vowels as well as its consonants, in 
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a shape at once the most authentic 
and the most uniform: and to this 
standard it is always best to refer the 
other Teutonic languages before we 
compare them with those of an earlier 
date. Unfortunately the literary mo- 
numents of the Gothic, are too limited 
to furnish us with the counterparts or 
roots of all or even the greater part of 
modern vocables. But in the absence 
of this direct assistance, we are gene- 
rally enabled to supply the defect by 
the laws of mutual comparison among 
the later languages : and if we have a 
given word in any two or three even 
of the most modern Teutonic forms, 
it is seldom difficult to approximate to 
what it must or would have been ac- 
cording to its Gothic type. The pre- 
caution we have in this respect recom- 
mended, of recurring to the most 
ancient Teutonic form in the first in- 
stance, is but ill observed by rash or 
inexperienced philologers: but it is 
never omitted with impunity. 

Let us now endeavour to explain 
some of the leading principles on 
which this part of the science seems 
to be founded. 

The single and short vowels of a 
language are alone considered to be 
primitive ; its long vowels and diph- 
thongs are regarded as derivative. 
The explanation, therefore, of any 
system of vowels, is intimately con- 
nected with prosody. But in modern 
languages great uncertainty and con- 
fusion has here been introduced ; and 
for this reason among others, it be- 
comes necessary torecur tothe ancient 
forms of Teutonic speech in which the 
rhythmical quantity of the vowels was 
for the most part settled and certain. 

The primitive vowels of the Indo- 
Teutonic languages are considered to 
be three in number, 4, i, ti; pro- 
nounced nearly after the Italian fashion. 
The other vowels, whether short or 
long, are held to be modifications of 
these. It is doubtful if this division 
is founded in universal nature: but it 
seems to be observable in the family 
of languages which we are here con- 
sidering. The three vowels above 
enumerated are the only primitive 
vowels in Sanscrit and Gothic ; and in 
the remaining languages there seems a 
law or tendency, according to which 
all the other vowel sounds seek to 
range themselves under one or other 
of three sections corresponding to the 
threesimple vowels we have mentioned. 
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All the roots of words, as appear- 
ing in their purest monosyllabic form, 
are necessarily characterised by one or 
other of these three vowels ; and in the 
perfection of this theory, the vowel 
which characterises a root in any one 
language, ought to remain its charac- 
teristic in all the cognate languages 
into which it may pass, subject always 
to such known and definite modifica- 
tions as the vowels are foundto admit 
without changing their essential na- 
ture. The modifications of the vowels 
to which we have here alluded, con- 
sist of certain regular processes to 


be afterwards explained, by which. 


they are severally augmented, weak- 
ened, or diphthongated. A_ root, 
which in Sanserit is characterised by 
a, ought to retain the same vowel, 
in a pure or modified form, in Greek, 
Gothie, German, and English, and so 
also of iandu. To a great extent, 
accordingly, auniformity in preserving 
the radical vowel through the different 
languages is found to prevail ; though 
there are anomalies, real or apparent, 
which break in upon the rule. But 
these are much less numerous than 
they appear : they generally occur in 
circumstances where the word or lan- 
guage exhibiting them has otherwise 
been corrupted ;:and in many cases 
they vanish altogether before a more 
searching examination into the facts. 
It is thought that even the slight and 
superficial explanations which we are 
about to offer, will give clearness and 
consistency to much that may formerly 
have appeared to our readers capri- 
cious and obscure. 

We shall now notice the three pri- 
mitive vowels A, I, U, in their order. 

I. Of these, the vowel A is the most 
important and remarkable, both from 
the frequency of its occurrence, and 
the multiplicity of its modifications. 
The roots characterised by this vowel 
are, in all the Indo-Teutonic lan- 
guages, the most numerous of any. It 
seems the most easy to our lips, and 
the most agreeable to ourear. Its 
diversity also in point of aspect or 
utterance, is peculiar; and we are 
tempted to say of it, analogously to 
what has been said of the colour of 
green, that it imitates in its various 
changes all the shades of sound, from 
the lightest and liveliest to the most 
deep and sombre. 

A most important law for compara- 
tive philology has here been announced 
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by Bopp. ‘* The Sanscrit,” he ob- 
serves, *‘ has no short e and 90, or at 
least no letters for these sounds ; and . 
its short a is represented in cognate 
Greek words for the most part by ¢, 
more rarely by o, and least frequently by 
@,.” It will not from this proposition 
be inferred, that there is no distinction 
between the Greek vowels , é, o ; but 
the circumstance that these different 
vowels indiscriminately represent one 
simple sound in so important a cognate 
language as the Sanscrit, entitles us to 
believe that a peculiar affinity subsists 
between them. Whether it is to be 
explained by supposing a finer and 
more chromatic subdivision of sounds 
in the Greek, or a scantier vocalic 
alphabet in the Sanscrit, the existence 
of the rule is of obvious value in con~ 
firming the close connexion of these 
vowels with each other, and enabling 
us to compare them with sounds of 
the same class in other kindred lan- 
guages. We shall offer, by way of 
illustration, a few examples where the 
Sanscrit a passes into each of the 
Greek vowels we have mentioned. 
In some of our instances the Sanscrit 
vowel is long ; but this does not destroy . 
the affinity, though it disturbs the pre- 


cise correspondence. 

We may here observe, that in the 
Latin language also the short e and o 
are used indiscriminately as belonging 
to the A class, and as corresponding 


to the Sanscrit a. Our examples 
shall include Latin as well as Greek 
words. 

The rule, we repeat, is, that the 
Sanscrit a corresponds not only to 
the Greek and Latin a, but also to 
the short e and o, ¢ and «, of these 
languages. We have various in- 
stances of this in the numerals of these 
different languages. Thus, the San- 
scrit panchan, five, corresponds to the 
Greek rtvr; shash, six, to the Greek 
é£, and Latin ser; saptan, seven, to 
ivre and septem ; ashtan, eight, to axe», 
octo; nawan, nine, to v-»sF«, and novem ; 
dagan, ten, to %sx« and decem. Many 
miscellaneous words may likewise be 
noticed. Danta-s, the Sanscrit for a 
tooth, assumes in Greek an internal ¢, 
in o-de¢, o-devres, besides prefixing a 
In Latin it takes the e, in 
dens, dentis. Pada-s, 8. for a foot, un- 
dergoing the same changes, becomes 
wus, wodos ; pes, pedis, Naman, S. for 
aname, seems to correspond to o-vua, 
as much as to nomen, though we sus- 
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t that this vocable, which is found 
with little difference in all the Indo- 
Teutonic languages, is referable to a 
* double root; the Greek vz, or Gothic 
niman on the one hand, and the Latin 
nosco, for gnosco, on the other. The 
resemblance between the different 
words for name, would thus be acciden- 
tal and not real. Mathu, S., asweet 
drink, is the Greek ust. Dakshina-s, 
S., on the right side, corresponds to 
d:Es0s, dexter. Janu-s, S., the knee, be- 
comes 72,genu. Jdénu-s, S., birth, be- 
Comes yov0s, yeveay genus. Awi-s,S.,a 
sheep, is or:s, ovis. Nawa-s, S., new, is 
vtFos, novus. Asthi, S., a bone, is 
orzeov, os. Asti, S., the third person 
singular of the substautive verb, be- 
comes icv, est. Ad, S., the root of the 
verb to eat, becomes sw, edo. . Wah, 
S., to carry, becomes Froxsw,veho. Pari, 
S., around, is the Greek veg. Many 
more such instances might be given if 
they were necessary. We might also 
give several instances where the San- 
scrit a remains unchanged in Greek or 
Latin. We shall content ourselves 
with one or two of the more remark- 
able. Thus /aghu-s, S., light, slight, 
becomes in Greek ¢-aayus, without a 
change of the characteristic vowel ; 
whilein Latin it is /e-vis, with a change 
of the a, into e. In chatur, S., four, 
the converse takes place; the vowel 
remaining unchanged in the Latin 
quatuor, while it passes into « in the 
Greek z:rragts, with the additional 
change of the initial consonant from a 
guttural to a dental. Agru, S.,a tear, 
corresponds apparently to the Greek 
Saxev, and Latin lacruma, where no 
change takes place in the character. 
istic vowel, but a consonant is pre- 
fixed ; being, however, a different con- 
sonant in the two kindred tongues. 

The mutual connexion thus traced 
between the Greek vowels, «, ¢, 0, 
and, in like manner, between the cor- 
responding Latin vowels, is an im- 
portant element in classical etymology 
itself. In particular, it helps to ex- 
plain, and enables us with more con- 
fidence to infer, the interchange that 
so frequently takes place between ¢ 
and *, two sounds which do not, at 
first sight, appear to be closely allied, 
but which we thus know to be united 
together by their common relation to 


the simple a. We now see, in a 
clearer light, the easy transition which 
connects such cognates as the follow. 
ING im-Atyw, Aoyos; yevos, yovos; yor, 
genu ; Ptew, Pogsw; Joxew, deceo, Iku, 
decus ; (compare, in signification, 
seem and seemly,) 5, novus; roe, 
pedis; evsdw, sponded; duuew, domo, 
Beaxus, brevis; sam, oliva, &c, 

We may here remind our readers 
that an extensive class of Greek verbs 
are conjugated upon the principle that 
@,% @ are cognate and interchange. 
able, these different vowels being used 
to characterise the different parts of 
the same verb. We select a few ex- 
amples from Pott*.and Donaldson ;+ 
and in some cases, where the conjuga- 
tion is incomplete, supply the defect 
by referring to a derivative word, 
Thus, crtaaw, soraany, (erodes); Baraw, 
(Bsros), BsBornpeuss Teuver, Tapco, (Tope) § 
TEETH, ETeUMoV, TeTeOPu ; TTEPw, soTeU- 
nv, eorgodu ; atgdu, erapdor, werogda, S&C, 

Having thus shown the affinity, 
and, in a certain sense, the identity 
of the short vowels, 4, é, 6, in the 
classical languages, we shall now give 
examples in which Greek and Latin 
words‘ with these vowels, are repre« 
sented by Teutonic counterparts hay- 
ing the vowel a. From what has 
been said, it must be apparent that 
such Teutonic words are as properly 
allied to those which, in Greek and 
Latin, have the vowels é and 6, as to 
those which have, as their character- 
istic, the more obvious, but, in those 
languages, the less frequent form of 
4. It is remarkable that the English 
dialects often imitate the classical 
languages in using o for a, the o 
being merely a broader expression of 
the a. : 

Our readers will here, at the sam 
time, remember the consonauntal rules 
formerly explained, according to which 
the Greek and Latin y and 2 corre- 
spond to the Gothic x and 7; the Greek 
and Latin x +, 7, to the Gothic u, 
TH, F, and the Greek and Latin x or 
h, &, ¢, to the Gothic a, pD, B. 

Keeping both sets of principles in 
view, then, the Greek «vo, Latinab, are 
literally represented by the. Gothic 


"ar, English off of. Ad, L., is at E. 


The Greek «« is the Gothic ana, 
English on. The classical ox+#, octo, 
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are the Gothic anTavu, eight, as dvs, 
duo, are the Gothic rwa, two. The 
Greek ors, ovis L., correspond to the 
Gothie aw1, English ewe, the Gothic 
being identical with the Sanserit awi-s, 
a sheep, already noticed. Aa20s, alius, 
is the Gothic atts, from which we 
have the English e/se. Agow, aro, are 
in Gothic aryan, to plough, whence 
the English verb to ear. Avygos, ager, 
give the Gothic axrs, German acker, 
English acre. Ale, ab alendo, is not 
only a good saying in an old song, 
but is a plausible etymology ; the 


name of this Teutonic beverage being - 


probably derived from the Gothic 
ALYAN; Islandic ala, alere. Ogges, po- 
dex, is in all likelihood a cognate of 
its Teutonic synonyme. This etymo- 
logy was suggested to Junius, by a 
“vir pereruditus quidem, sed qui in 
ejusmodi minutiis nomen suum legi 
noluit.” 

Gelidus, L., corresponds to the 
Gothic katps, English cold. We do 
not connect the Gothic Kara, care, 
with the Latin cura, with which it 
truly corresponds neither in its cha- 
racteristic vowel nor in its initial con- 
sonant. The Gothic xk points to a 
Latin g, and the probable cognate 
seems to be ger-o or gra-vis, which li- 
terally agree with our care in the radi- 
cal vowels and consonants, as well as 
in the signification ; the Teutonic kara 
signifying originally not so much dili- 
gence or caution, as grief, heaviness, 
concern. Care, chary, charge, cargo, 
carry, seem all connected with each 
other, and with gero and gravis. The 
Latin capio in all probability answers 
to the Gothic naryan, though this 
means more peculiarly to lift, raise, 
heave. The Saxon hAafoc, a hawk, 
seems a curious modification of the 
Latin capax, to which it literally cor- 
responds, having the idea, apparently, 
ofthe seizer. Collum, L., corresponds 
to the Gothic nats, old English 
halse, Calamus, L.,to halm,E. The 
Gothic Hana, a cock, the masculine 
of the English hen, is generally re- 
ferred to the Latin cano, as meaning 
the singer, (sub galli cantum,) in the 
same way as gallus, L., is connected 
either with the Anglo-Saxon galan, 
to sing, whence the last syllable of 
our nightingale; or more regularly 
with the Islandic halla, tocall. Cory. 
lus, L., is possibly the prototype of 
the English Aazle, the r being fre- 
quently interchanged with s, and the 
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other letters agreeing. Kgarsgos, or 
naeregos, seems to be the Gothic Har- 
pus, hard. The Greek joa». is almost 
literally the old Saxon galla, English 
gall, If its vocalism be regular, it 
has nothing to do with yw, xsvew, 
which is a rootin vor i. Xedu, gall, 
is probably a cognate of the Anglo- 
Saxon gealo, English yellow, the bile 
being so designated from its colour. 
From the same circumstance of their 
colour, may be derived the names of 
the yellow metals, «xs in Greek, 
and gold in the Teutonic languages. 
Hortus, L., isthe Gothic carps, Eng- 
lish garden. Hostis, L., is the Gotliic 
casts, English guest. Hasta, L., is 
probably the Gothic cazps, English 
yard, a rod. 

Aaxev agrees with the Gothic racrs, 
atear. Aauaz», domo, is literally the 
Gothic TamyAn, to tame. Dens, L., 
o-dovs, Sanscrit dantas, correspond to 
the Danish and Dutch ¢and, of which. 
the English éooth is a modification on 
principles peculiar to the Saxon dia- 
lects. Tego, tectum, L., agree with 
the Islandicthak, theEnglish thatch,the 
German dach, decken. Torqueo, L., 
which seems identical with the Greek 
resrw, gives the English throw, Scotch 
thraw, German drehen, though it 
should be observed, that in the Teu- 
tonic words the vowelis long. ozggsi 
is the English dare. Traho, L.,:which 
seems to be for thraho, the dental as- 
pirate being deficient in Latin, agrees 
with the Saxon dragan, to draw or 
drag, German tragen. 

Tlarne, pater L., undergoes scarcely 
any change in the Gothic rapar, Eng- 
lish father. Ug-svsw is a less simple 
cognate of the Gothic FaRan, to fare. 
With rasxw, plecto, we may probably 
connect our own jlaz, that which may 
be woven or entwined. Compare the 
German flechten, to entwine. Follis, 
L., isthe Gothic Bates, whencedellows, 
E. Far, L., is the Gothic zarts, Eng- 
lish bear or barley. eves, connected 
with gw, seems the Anglo-Saxon 
Bana, nex, interfector ; as self-bana, 
a self-slayer, axrogevrns ; hence the 
English bane. 

Longus, L., is the Gothic Laces, 
English/ong. Margo, L., is apparently 
the Gothic marxa, a border, Eng- 
lish march. Mare, L., is the Gothic 
MAREI, a sea or lake, English mere, 
and the first syllable of mermaid. 
O-vua is probably the Gothic namo, 
English name. ‘Ovos is literally: the 
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Gothic sama, English same, Sxoros 
seems the Gothic sxapus, English 
shadow. csgses, with an added con- 
sonant, gives probably the Saxon séarc, 
English and German stark. 

Vehiculum, roxynzez, correspond to 
the Teutonic waggon. If ougarss 
had a prefixed digamma, it may be 
connected with the Gothic wamBa 
English womb, Scotch wame; or the 
root of wamBa may be better found in 
the first syllable of the Latin ven-ter, 
an n being interchanged with an m for 
the sake of euphony. Vomo and «xs 
have probably an affinity. 

These instances, we think, will suf- 
fice to show the correspondence of 
the Teutonic a indiscriminately with 
the classical a, é, 6. 

We may here take an opportunity 
to explain the very peculiar relation 
which subsists between the Teutonic 
letters a ande. In all of the Teu- 
tonic languages, except the Gothic, 
there exists 1 remarkable law, effect- 
ing what the Germans call an um- 
Jaut, meaning a certain variation or 
deflection of sound, produced upon 
the natural vowel of one syllable by 
the vowel of the succeeding syllable. 
The vowel which most generally oper- 
ates to produce this change is the 
vowel i, or its cognate y; and its ef- 
fect, when it follows a syllable of 
which a is the radical vowel, is to 
change the aintoe. This very sin- 
gular rule is often seen to hold where 
the original i or y of the second syl- 
lable has disappeared, or been dis- 
guised, and where the only trace of it 
is found in the change which has been 
produced upon the radical a of the 
preceding syllable. As already said, 
this effect is not produced in Gothic, 
where we see the vowels of both syl- 
lables in their original state. The 
effect of the rule, we repeat, as appli- 
cable to the-vowel a, is to change it 
into an ¢ in all the languages, except 
the Gothic, wherever the syllable 
that follows it contained originally an 
zt or y. We give a few examples. 
The succeeding i has been seldom re- 
tained in English, though it has pro- 
duced its effect on the preceding syl- 
lable. 

Bap, lectus, is in English bed: 
NATI, rete, is in English net: nHatya, 
hades, is the English Aell: satiza, 
melior, is the English better: Barists, 
is best: LacciTHa, longitudo, is the 
English /ength, in which we can thus 


understand the change of vowel as 
compared with Jong. Thus also 
SALYAN, tradere, to sell; aRyan, 
arare, fo ear. A number of causal 
verbs in English, characterised by the 
vowel e, have in this manner arisen 
from roots in a, by the addition in 
Gothic of the y before the sign of the 
infinitive. It is by means mainly of 
that y, that the Gothic forms its tran- 
sitive verbs. Thus LATYAN, tardare, 
from Lats, tardus, to make late, éo let 
or hinder, a different word from 
LETAN, sinere, fo let or allow. We 
may also, from the old Saxon, infer 
FALL-YAN, dejicere, to make to fall, 
to fell, which is perhaps a cognate of 
the Latin pello. 

We have now been considering the 
vowel a asa short sound, and have 
noticed some of the various forms it 
assumes in that character. We have 
something more to say as to the at- 
tenuations of which it is susceptible in 
the Teutonic languages; but before 
proceeding to this more complicated 
part of the subject, we think it con- 
venient to enquire in what manner, in 
the different affiliated languages, the 
vowel we have been considering is 
capable of being extended from a 
short to a long sound. 

For the most part, it may be ob- 
served, more particularly in regard to 
the Teutonic languages, that the ra- 
dical a is not convertible into a pro- 
per diphthong. It is only lengthened 
by a reduplication or prolongation 
of itself. The Sanscrit mode of 
producing this effect, is simply by 
doubling the sound of a. The 
Greek, except in peculiar dialects, 
generally employs an 4 to represent 
thelong a. The Latin uses the long 
a, but sometimes also employs a long 
e. The Gothic has no long a in its 
alphabet. In order tolengthen the a, 
therefore, it sometimes employs its E, 
which is always along sound. But, 
more frequently for the same purpose, 
it employs the o, which is also uni- 
formly a long sound. 

The observation made by Bopp, 
that the Gothic o is equivalent to a 
long a, and consequently identical 
with the Greek 2, as well as with 
the Latin 4, is of the utmost moment 
in comparative philology. In refer- 
ence to the more recent languages, 
the Gothic o corresponds, on the one 
hand, to the Anglo-Saxon accented 6, 
and in most cases to the English 00 ; 
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and, on the other hand, to the Old 
German uo, and to the New German 
long u. 

Let us now notice the importance 
of this rule in etymological enquiries. 
It is generally acknowledged, that the 
Greek “x is a cognate of our word 
moon. The old school of enquirers 
would have told us to believe in that 
proposition, in spite of the diversity of 
the vowels. The new school teaches 
us to adopt it the more readily, on ac- 
count of the ¢dentity of the vowels. 
The Saxon mona, and the Greek pnyr, 
are literally the same in the radical 
syllable. The long o, which is the 
English oo, is a regular Teutonic 
form of representing a long a or », 
The Teutonic languages are not uni- 
form in their mode of constructing the 
word moon, the Gothic giving it with 
a long E, which the Icelandic converts 
into along a. Thus mena, Gothic; 
mona, A. Saxon; mani, Icelandic. But 
whether it be a long a, e, or 0, we have 
seen that it is radically the same thing, 
and equally corresponds to that sub- 
division of vowel sounds which pro- 
duces the Greek », in the word yn. 

We have seen that the Greek and 
Latin rang, pater, is converted with- 


out any vowel change into the Teu- 


tonic father. How does the- case 
stand with the name of the other pa- 
rent ? Mnrng, mater, forms in A. Saxon 
médor, O. German, muotar ; English, 
mother; German, mutter. The differ- 
ence between the vowels in father and 
mother results from the difference in 
the prosody of piter and mater, though 
the proper prosody in the English 
mother is scarcely perceptible, or is 
only traceable in the difference of 
vowel. 

The fact that 00 is equal to aa, 
and consequently to the Greek », 
affords a satisfactorf explanation of 
the relation which so manifestly sub- 
sists in English between oo and ee ; 
that is, between the long a and the 
long e. We now cease to wonder at 
the near affinity between brood and 
breed, blood and bleed, food and feed, 
foot and feet, doom and deem, &c. 
These words, in fact, have an inter- 
relation, nearly though not quite the 
same as that of asym and Acyos, pedis 
and x0d0;, which we before remarked. 

. We have already explained what 
is meant by the German term um- 
laut, by means of which an a in one 
syllable is changed into an e where it 
VOL, XTIX, NO. CCCIV, 
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was originally followed by an 7 or y 
in a succeeding syllable. 

Now, in A. Saxon, it is to be ob- 
served that the long é@ is the umlaut 
of the long 6; being produced by the 
operation of an original 7 ory in a 
sucqeeding syllable. In the case of 
those verbs where the 00 is converted 
into ee, the change is the result of an 
original infinitive in yan; being, as 
we-have already said, the common 
Gothic form of the transitive or causal 
verb. Thus the verb feed is formed 
upon the noun food, having original- 
ly been ropyav, which is the Gothic 
and old Saxon verb, but varied in A. 
Saxon by means of the umlaut or in- 


“fluence of the y into féd-an, to feed or 


give food. The fact that ee is the 
umlaut of 90, assists us in proving that 
oo is equivalent to aa ; for as the sin- 
gle ¢ is the wmiaut of the single a, so 
ee should be the umlaut of aa. But 
this is its precise position in relation 
to 00, which we have already identified 
with the double a on other grounds. 

Let us now give some examples of 
the English long o and e correspond- 
ing to the Latin @ or Greek 4. 

Thus, as uyy-n is the A. Saxon 
mona, English moon, so znr-is, consi- 
lium, seems the Gothic mOTHs, A. 
Saxonméd, English mood. The Greek 
dus, Latin sud-vis (for sudd-vis ?) 
Sanscrit swad-us, is literally the Eng- 
lish sweet, old Saxon swdt-%, QO, 
English sote. The Latin frater 
is the Gothic srorHaR, English dro- 
ther, in the same way as mater is 
mother. Fagus, L., ¢yos, is the 
Teutonic beech; which again is un- 
doubtedly related to the slightly di- 
versified form of book, though by what 
link of signification is not quite clear. 
Zrnan, a pillar or erection, is nearly 
identical in formation as it is connect- 
ed in meaning with the Gothic srdézs, 
a throne or stool. If there is no bet- 
ter etymology for the Latin vates, 
for we do not think it connected with . 
the Greek ¢arns, we beg to suggest 
the Gothic wonps, furens, with which 
it corresponds almost literally in form, 
and not very remotely in signification. 
Vates in this view would resemble the 
Greek nares. Rad-ix, L., is the Eng- 
lish root. Keen, E., seems little else 
than a transposition of gna-vus, L. 

But it frequently happens, that in 
words which are mutually allied in the 
classical and Teutonic languages, the 
yowels aredifferent in quantity, though 

) 
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agreeing in character. Thus,a short 
a, ¢, o in the Greek or Latin, will 
have a long a, e, or o in the Teutonic 
forms; a change which, though it 
places the words at a greater dis- 
tance from each other, yet connects 
them by a clear affinity. 

Thus, pes, pedis, L., res, rodos, are 
characterised by short vowels of the 
class a. The Teutonic form of the 
word has lengthened the vowel to a 
long a, but without making any other 
change uponit. The Gothic form of 
the long a we have already seen is 0, 
a circumstance which enables us to 
see the near connexion, though not 
the absolute identity of pes, pedis, and 
wus, x0d0s, with the Gothic rort- vs, Eng- 
lish foot. The change in the English 
plural fee?, is a further illustration of 
the affinity of all these vowels. Foot, 
in the singular, seems in form morea 
lengthening of the Greek +03; ; while 
feet, the plural, seems a lengthening of 
the Latin pedis. But all of them, in 
truth, are mere varieties of the short 
and long a. The Sanscrit, it may be 


observed, seems to have a double form 
of pada, one short and the other long, 
with nearly the same meaning. The 
classical languages have followed the 


short form, while the Teutonic have 
adopted the long; but the affinity be- 
tween them all, both in vowels and 
consonants, is nea? and undoubted. 

The Greek rz may, with the addi- 
tion of a consonant, be lengthened into 
the English food, feed. Pa-nis, L., has 
the long vowel with a different termi- 
nation. Pal-po, pal-ma, L., seem radi- 
cally related to the English fee/, O. 
Saxon fél-ian, the a being lengthened 
into ee or 6. su; is lengthened into 
the Teutonic forms of doom and deem. 
Sat-iare, L.,seems the root of the Eng- 
lish soothe with a lengthened vowel. 
The Gothic sérH-yan is translated 
saturare. Calx, L., hasa long vowel 
in the English Aeel. Gelidus and 
gelu, L., which produce the simple 
KALpvs, cold, have their vowels also 
lengthened into the English cool, and 
the Shaksperian “ keel the pot,” 
meaning, to make cool. 

From the connexion above explain- 
ed between a and oo, the one being 
merely a longer form of the other, 
we are enabled to understand the re- 
lation which subsists between the dif- 
ferent parts of certain Teutonic verbs 
which have the vowel a in their radi- 
cal shape, Thus, take, took ; for-sake, 
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for-sook ; shake, shook, &. When we 
know that in these instances the pre- 
terite differs from the present merely 
in the length of the same vowel, the 
apparent anomaly of the change is at 
once removed. We see that takeand 
took in this view resemble each other 
exactly as légo, légi, L., ago, égi. 
This subject, however, we merely no- 
tice incidentally at present, as it seems 
to deserve a separate consideration. 

Hitherto we think that matters ap< 
pear to be regular and simple. We 
have seen the correspondence of the 
short Sanscrit a to the classical a, #,, 
and to the Teutonic 4 and é; as well 
as of the long Sanscrit a to the Greek 
“, and Latin a, and to the Teutonic 6 
or 00, andéoree. All these, so far 
as we have seen, are faithful and in- 
telligible varieties of the short and 
long a. 

We must now, however, make a 
further advance in our course, which 
will lead us into more tangled paths, 
where we perceive the beginning of 
that confusion te which it is so difficult 
to find a clue, and which we do not 
pretend that we can fully unravel. 

We have seen that the Latin lan- 
guage often employs its short e and o 
to represent those words which seem 
properly to belong to the vowel a. But 
the Latin carries this diversity a step 
further. Not satisfied with the range 
of subdivision thus afforded, it loves to 
modulate its a syllables on the one 
hand, so as to soften them into the 
sound of 7, and on the other to expand 
them into that of z. Thus while fac- 
tus, captus, become in composition in- 
fectus, inceptus, without implying any 
inherent alteration in the nature of 
the syllable, and while caput produces 
biceps, and cano, tubicen, there are 
other forms of the same or similar roots, 
in which the a passes also into an i, 
Thus facio, conficio ; capio, concipio; 
tango, contingo ; caput, occiput ; cano, 
concino : tubicen, tubicinis, &e. Come 
pare also amicus, inimicus; ratus, 
trritus. Agnis, S., fire, becomes ignis ; 
ovBeos, Gr.» becomes timber. Again, 
the a sound, or its equivalents, may 
pass also into w. ‘Thus calco, con- 
culco: salsus, insulsus ; taberna, con« 
tubernium : cxorsr0s, scopulus: apsryo, 
auoryos, mulgeo, &e. We have ex- 
amples of several steps of this grada- 
tion in the following words; salio, 
exsilio, salto, exsulto; capio, auceps, 
aucipis, aucupis, aucupium, A com- 
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parison of two parallel words in Latin 
and Sanscrit, will illustrate the varia< 
tion we are now discussing. Dimi- 
nds, the Sanscrit for a hero, or great 
man, is obviously the same word 
with the Latin domindis. 
one case the short vowel sound in 
each syllable has remained uniform ; 
while in the other it assumes three 
different shapes, all differing from the 
original, and yet probably all mere 
variations of the same model. The 
Greek avewos, in relation to animus, 
affords a comparison of two languages 
which are each fond of diversity, but 
which produce it in a somewhat diffe- 
rent manner, 

It will be understood that the ex- 
amples of and @ in Latin, which we 
have just noticed, are not considered 
as exhibiting the proper vowels of 
these denominations, in the same way 
as they occur in those words to which 
they radically belong. They are ra- 
ther regarded as supposititious forms, 
which, in the poverty of alphabetical 
signs, the vowel a has borrowed from 
its neighbours, to express some of its 
own more subtle subdivisions ; and in 
regard to which, under the influence 
of written characters, we have been 
induced to forget their origin in their 
outward appearance. It is the part 
of philology, and especially of that 
branch of it which takes a compara- 
tive view of language, to distinguish 
these equivocal or fallacious sounds 
from others which correctly indicate 
their real nature. If any one, knowing 
only the compound contingo without 
the simple ¢ango, were to speculate on 
its radical form, he might at first be 
inclined to consider the vowel 7 as its 
proper characteristic ; but the deriva- 
tives contactus and contagium would 
require another hypothesis.. The La- 
tin mu/geo, in like manner, would ap- 
pear to indicate a root in w; but the 
Greek «very would lead to the sus- 
picion that the w was merely acciden- 
tal or apparent. 

We have thus, then, arrived at the 
enunciation of another important rule, 
or rather an important irregularity in 
philology, that in certain situations, 
depending apparently more on eu- 
phony than on any other reason, those 
words which appear to be radically 
characterized by the cognate or iden- 
tical vowels a, é, 6, assume a fictitious, 
and, as the Germans would call it, an 
inorganic or anomalous ior uw; but 
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of which, by induction and compari- 
son, it is frequently possible to detect 
the true nature, so as to refer it to its 
proper source. 

We shall not here enquire to what 
extent the Greek itself extends the 
versatility of its leading vowel sounds, 
so as to employ an « or v, where an a, 
¢, or o would be the regular form. 
That both the Greek and Sanscrit 
occasionally take this license as well 
as the Latin, is certain. But it is un- 
doubtedly to a much more limited ex- 
tent, and is so much an exception to 
the general rule, that we need not 
enter upon its details. 

We now come to consider in what 
position Teutonic languages stand, in 
reference to the anomaly we have just 
been considering. 

According to the most mature view 
of the subject which we can arrive at, 
the Gothic language has a tendeney 
to diversify the sound of a in a manner 
similar to what is effected in Greek 


‘by the use of the ¢ and o; but it is 
“only enabled to do so by an improper' 


use of the¢ and uw, such as occurs so 
extensively in the Latin. The Gothic 
has no short Eero. Ituses these cha~ 
racters only to express long sounds. 
It was necessary, therefore, either that 
it should confine itself to one unchan- 
ging sound_of A, or that it should re- 
sort to expedients for expressing the 
modulations which are represented by 
the Greek ¢ and o; and none other ap- 
peared more eligible than that into 
which we have seen the Latin fall 
without the same necessity. It must 
not be supposed that any one of the 
three sounds we have now referred 
to, corresponds uniformly to a fixed 
sound in the other languages. ‘There 
is an apparent laxity in this respect 
which has not been. reduced to rule. 
We have already seen examples of the 
Greek and Latin 4, é, and 6, being all 
represented by a Teutonic a. We 
shall, on the other hand, find many 
cases where each of them indiscrimi- 
nately corresponds to a Teutonic ¢ or 
u of the improper kind which we are 
now noticing. The following compa- 
risons will illustrate what we have 
said, and show generally the process 
of attenuation or subsidence which has 
taken place in the vowels. 

The irregularity we are now con- 
sidering extends into all the Teutonic 
languages ; but in some of our exami- 


ples we shall see a tendency in the 
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more modern forms to return from the 
Gothic i and u to the original a. 

The Sanscrit chatur, quatuor L., 
are weakened in Gothic to rip- 
wor, from which our four has been 
corrupted. Panchan, §S., and evs, 
(wsu2:,) have in Latin and Gothic 
been weakened into quinque and 
FIMF, contracted into the Saxon /ive. 
Shash, S. and sex, L., become in 
English siz, but in Scotch saz, with the 
same vowel as the Sanscrit. Saptan 
S., septem L., subside into the Gothic 
sizsuN, but return in the English 
seven to the Latin vowel. Nawan S., 
novem L., «v-»xF« Greek, and NIUN 
Gothic (nine,) show the gradual sink- 
ing of the vowel as it recedes from the 
original type. In the very same way 
we have Nawas S., novus L., »:Fes 
Gr. and niwis Gothic, which becomes 
in English new. Mathyas S., medius 
L., becomes in Gothic mipis, Eng- 
lish mid. Meyaacs becomes the Go- 
thic mixits. Ego L., becomes 1k, 
I; s«oav becomes Fitu, the Scotch 
fele, German viel. BeAcwes, a eupho- 
nic form for BeAcues, volo, velle L. 
becomes the English will. Janu S., 
ye Gr., genu L., become by a slight 
transposition kNIU, knee. Tsvus, gena 
L., become the Gothie xinnus, En- 
glish chin; and it is remarkable, that as 
ysws and gena, though radically al- 
lied, have different shades of signifi- 
cation, the one rather meaning the 
chin and the other the cheek, so there 
is a similar difference in the meaning 
of the Teutonic vocable, the Scandi- 
navian kinn being applied to the cheek 
or jaw, gena, while the English chin 
corresponds to the common meaning 
of yews. 

Examples of the Teutonic u, instead 
of a, are not so common exceptin the 
parts of verbs. We give a few in» 
stances. It is probable that the Latin 
lingua for dingua, is softened from a 
root in a. The Gothic has become 

TU 0, tongue. Mors, mortis, is the 
English wurder, but German mord. 
Tada seems a purer form both of folero 
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and of éuli; the Gothic has THuLan, 
to thole, Scotch; dulden, German. 
reves, genus L, has become the Gothic 
xuni, A. Saxon cyn, English hin. 

Exactly as there is in Greek a class 
of verbs conjugated on the principle 
of an identity or affinity between «, ¢, 
and o; so also in Gothic there is a 
similar class of conjugations construct- 
ed on the basis of a similar connexion 
between a, z, and uw, where these two 
last vowels are used as modifications 
of the first. Thus, ira, AT, ITANS, to 
eat, connected with the Sanscrit root, 
ad; Latin, edo. Sira, sat, sITANs, 
to sit, connected with the Sanscrit 
shad, to sink; Latin, sedeo. Numa, 
NAM, NUMANS, to take, connected pro- 
bably in origin, though not identical 
in meaning, with the Greek vw. 
Compare also the English, begin, be- 
gan, begun ; sing, sang, sung, &c.* 

It might be taken as the fairest test 
for determining that the vowels 7 and 
u are used as improper forms of the 
vowel, and not as radical characters, 
that they are not employed as the basis 
of new modifications, in the same man- 
ner as they would be if they were pro- 
perly radical. Appearing in a tem- 
porary form, and serving a temporary 
purpose, they should not have a firm 
enough foundation to become new 
roots, susceptible of those ulterior 
changes to which, as we shall after- 
wards see, the radical vowels 1 and u 
are regularly subject. We are in- 
formed, however, by Bopp, that there 
are ‘cases where an improper 1, in 
Gothic, derived from an original a, in 
Greek or Sanscrit, is again dealt with 
as if it were a radical 7, so as to be 
lengthened and formed into diphthongs, 
carrying it still further from its pri- 
mitive form; and where this occurs, 
it is one of the sources of that error 
and confusion to which the best sys- 
tem of philology must partially be 
exposed. But we believe that such 
cases are rare as they are undoubt- 
edly anomalous. According to cor- 
rect rules, and in the absence of cor- 





* The connexion of these modes of conjugation with those which we before noticed 
as occurring in Greek, appears more clearly in Gothic conjugations, where the vowel 
is followed by the letter r, in which case the Gothic converts the vowels 1 and u into 


irregular diphthongs, but which are yet intended to represent short vowels. 


Thus, 


BAIRA, BAR, BAURANS, to bear, agrees perfectly with the radical vowels of ¢sgw, as seen 
in Qogew, and Pagerex, Barra and saurans—bear, born, contain precisely the voiyels 


with which Ulphilas would have written ggw, and Pogupetvos. 


A comparison of the 


Gothic rarrran, Greek 7sg3w, of which the Sanscrit root is yard, would show the close 
correspondence between the two languages in the vocalic changes of their conjugations. 
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ruption, an original a, though deviat- 
ing for a time into the short 7 or 
u, has a constant tendency to return, 
and evades all new operations upon 
itself in its borrowed shape. It is 
only upon this footing that any great 
certainty could attend the researches 
of comparative philology ; and we are 
unwilling to admit, that the rule we 
have now pointed out is very fre- 
quently violated, at least in those ear- 
lier forms of every language in which 
purity of principle is chiefly to be 
looked for. 

We have now considered the vowel 
A in all its modifications, both long 
and short. Let us wind up what we 
have said, by tracing through its va- 
rious changes two important roots 
that are widely diffused among the 
whole family, and which may serve as 
examples of the rest. 

The Sanscrit root dam, signifies ac- 
tively and passively to tame or subdue, 
to be tamed or subdued. This is a near 
and clear cognate of the Greek dzu-am, 
the Latin dom-o, and the Gothic 
TAM-YA, I tame. But we are in- 


clined also to connect with this root 
another class of words which seem to 
be used in a secondary sense. 


The 
Greek d:u-w, I build, seems a cognate 
of daz-a» ; and indeed the inflexions of 
the two words run indistinguishably 
into each other, as in %dunaa, dedunuas, 
The connecting idea may be that of 
subordination, or orderly subserviency. 
The Gothic compound Ga-T1M- AN, of 
which the preterite is Ga-TamM, cor- 
responding respectively to dsm, tdoue, 
signifies in a wide sense to be apt or 
orderly. The special meaning of build- 
ing, or construction, found in 3:0, and 
ouos, assumes in Gothic the conjec- 
tural form of TIm-R? lignum, struc- 
tura ; whence the verb TIM-R-YAN, 
06%0-024L-E1V, edificare. The Scotch 
timmer, and German zimmer, are true 
to the original form of the word, into 
which some of the Saxon dialects 
introduce a foreign and euphonic 4, 
as in the English timber. It will be 
observed that the German simmer, 
means not merely material for build- 
ing, but also a building or apart- 
ment itself, as the A. Saxon tzmber 
also did, thus corresponding nearly to 
domes. 

The Sanscrit root fan, means to 
spread or stretch. Connected with 
this are the Greek cav-vw and rev-w, 
(rev-w, vé-rov-2,) as well as the Latin 
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tendo, and perhaps teneo. Its cog- 
nate verb has been lost in English, 
but was in A. Saxon dhenian, to 
stretch, and is still preserved with the 
same meaning in the German dchnen. 
All these words are regularly formed 
in relation to each other, both as to 
vowels and consonants, according to 
the types of their respective languages, 
A deviation in the vowel has taken 
place in a cognate word which we 
shall now notice, but in a manner con- 
sistent with one of the rules we have 
above explained. The Sanscrit adjec- 
tive ¢an-us, small, thin, is obviously 
the Latin ten-uis. There seem traces 
also of a Greck ravs. The Teutonic 
form has subsided into TAUN-Is 
whence the Icelandic thunn-r, A. Saxe 
on ¢hyn, and English thin. Whether 
the Latin tono, and tonitru, are con- 
nected with this root, as expressing 
the strongest possible ¢ension or inten- 
sity of sound, we shall not venture to 
determine ; though, if they are, their 
representatives the Saxon thunor and 
German donner, would then belong to 
the same family. 

II]. We come now to consider the 
vowel I, properly so considered. 

The only change on this vowel 
which we intend to notice, is that 
which is produced by the process 
called in Sanscrit guna, and which 
consists in pre-inserting another vowel, 
(properly an a,) so as to lengthen and 
diphthongate the z. 

The term guna is not famiiiar to 
English ears ; but the thing designated 
by it is peculiarly familiar to our lan- 
guage. It is by means of the guna 
that the long ¢ assumes in English a 
diphthongal sound which is unknown 
to many continental nations. Thus, 
compare the Italian pronunciation of 
vino with our wine, it will be found 
that the difference consists in our in- 
terpolation, before the i, of a sound si- 
milar toa. This is the guna, which 
we may observe seems to have been 
but partially adopted in the Latin lan- 
guage, as far at least as the orthogra- 
phy indicates, but which is of constant 
occurrence in Greek. 

The guna is produced in Sanscrit 
by the insertion of a short a. In 
Greek, in conformity so far with the 
principles already laid down, the guna 
is effected by means of ¢ and e, so as 
to form the diphthongs «, o. It is 
said that « is never, or at least seldom, 
used for this purpose, the diphthong 
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as being employed to indicate the radi- 
cal «, with the addition of an irregular 
and generally a transposed ,. Thus 
gai belongs toa root in «, $ay-, e.g. 
Pave, eOnve, &c., and the: in the pre- 
sen is adventitious. 

Examples of the Greek guna we 
have in the conjugation of many Greek 
verbs, which are radically character- 
ised by... Thus, ara-, ruww, Asdowa, 
srummov; wide, webu, reroba, exidov; KC. 

Compare here also the Greek Foivos, 
with vinum. The Greek is guna'd by 
the insertion of o, precisely as the 
English wine as compared with the 
Italian vino: and supposing the Latin 
to be pronounced in the Italian man- 
ner, the Greek and English would be 
distinguished from it by the same iden. 
tical difference. 

The Gothic has a conjugation 
closely corresponding to that of auco, 
already noticed. It has, like the 
Greek, two gunas, one with a, and 
another, which analogically ought to 
have been with 1; but, to avoid awk- 
wardness, it is written as rr. We may 
compare the Greek and Gothic closely 
by an example. The Gothic cognate 


of Ase, though known in other Teu- 
tonic languages, is, if we remember 
right, only traced in the 


Gothic 
writings by its derivatives. But from 
these we can easily supply it. It must 
have been thus conjugated, but ap- 
parently more with the neuter sense 
of maneo than the active one of /inguo, 
—LEIBA, LAIF, LIBANS. 

It may be observed, in passing, that 
this root seems diffused in a greater 
variety of senses in the Teutonic than 
in the classical languages. The pri- 
mitive idea, possibly, is adhesion, 
consistency : and the active sense of 
leaving, or deserting, may be secon- 
dary, as indicating the idea of al- 
lowing the thing left to adhere or re- 
maip In its existing place. The Eng- 
lish verb /eave, the Scotch Jaive, (Aco, 
reliquiz,) the English Zife, and the 
German ib, are different derivatives 
from this root. 

It is most essential to observe, that 
in A. Saxon the diphthong ai being 
one of the two gunas of 7, assumed 
the peculiar form of along or accented 
a, being in fact an a as if with the 7 
subscribed. This long a, probably 
pronounced very broad, has, strangely 
enough, become in English an 34, 
spelled oa or o-e, while in Scotch it has 
the sound of the English ai. Thus 
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rode, abode, the A.S. rad, abad, are for 
raid, abaid, and are thus gunas of ride, 
ridden, abide, abidden.- Road, via, is 
radically the same with the Scotch 
raid, an incursion, both being derived 
from the verb to ride. The long 6 in 
the words rode, road, abode, &c., which 
proceeds from an A.S. a, or a Gothic 
Al, is carefully to be distinguished 
from the English 00, Anglo-Saxon 
6, Gothie o, and which, as explained 
before, is the long sound of simple a. 

We can easily illustrate the true z 
character of the A.S. @, and corre- 
sponding English 6, by a comparison 
with German cognates, in which the 
é diphthong distinctly appears. Thus 
baa A.S., bone E.= bein G.; stan A.S., 
stone E.= stein G; bam A.S., home 
E.= heim G; ge-dal A.S., dole E.= 
theilG.; ac A.S., oak E.—eich G.; ath 
A.S., oath E.= eid G. In all these 
words, however, the Gothic diphthong 
was not e?, as in German, but ai, from 
which the A.S. has deviated by drop 
ping the1, and the German by using 
e for a. 

Let us now give some examples of 
an affinity between words having the 
character of 1, whether in its simple 
or guna’d forms. 

Citare L., though a frequentative, 
seems a near cognate of the Gothic 
Hairan, nominare, jubere, whence our 
old English hight, behest, &c. Citer, 
citra L., seem counterparts of hither. 
Clino L., Kass, correspond literally 
to hlinian A.S., to lean E. Cribrum 
L., perhaps for crithrum, seems to be 
hriddel A.S., a riddle or sieve. 
Xero appears to us to afford a bet- 
ter representative of gripe and grope, 
(= graip,) than some that are gene- 
rally given. 

Dico L., and d::xvvu:, areundoubtedly 
connected with the A. S. tacen, a 
token, the Gothic form of which would 
have been TaikN, German zeichen. 
Teach ¥. tecan A. S., (=Tatk- 
YAN?) must also be referred to the 
same root, as meaning information, 
demonstration, and not to doceo, L., 
which belongs to the different form 
of 3:3acxe. Tees corresponds accurately 
to A. S. thri, German drez. 

To bite, E. BEITAN, is thought to be 
the Latin findo, fidi. The Sanscrit 
bhid is the same root, and is translated 
‘‘ to divide, break, or tear to pieces.” 
The Greek gue, parce utor, corre- 
sponds in structure. Is it a cognate, 
meaning to consume by bits? 
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The Latin video, Greek Fedo, Fada, 
Gothic wiran, English wit, wot, are 
all literally identical, according to the 
scheme of each language, with the 
meaning of seeing or knowing. Asa 
curious comparison of the different 
languages, we may present our readers 
with a view of the inflexions of this 
verb in its preterite tense in Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic. The pre. 


Greek, 
Foid-a 
Foid-as 
Fod-¢ 
Fod-apsy (Fsd-wev) 
Fod-are (Fiore) 
Fod-aos (Ficus) 


Sanscrit. 
Sing. 1. Waid-a 

. Wait-tha 

. Waid-a 
Pi. . Wid-ma 

. Wid-a 

. Wid-us 


The Greek roxo;, Latin vicus, Saxon 
wick, ate all the same word. The 
Saxon weak, German weich, seem con- 
nected with rexw, eedo. We suspect 
that the Latin vinco, vici, is a cognate 
in the transitive sense of cedere facio. 
The m seems to be extraneous. The 
first syllable of the Latin vit-rum 
agrees with the Saxon woad, wad A.S. 
German waid (wairHs?) in literal 
structure, as the words do in meaning. 

The Latin nix and the English 
snow have little resemblance, but are 
closely and regularly allied. The 
initial s indeed makes a difference, 
having either been lost in the Latin, 
or added in the Teutonic form. With 
that exception the words are radically 
identical. The root of nix, we know 
from the genitive to be niv, which, 
Teutonicé, with the prefix of s, cor- 
responds to suiw. The Gothie form 
has undergone the guna by the inter- 
polation of a, and become sNaiws, 
whence we regularly deduce the 
Anglo- Saxon sxéw, English snow. 
The English sweat is somewhat diffe- 
rently deducible from its classical 
cognates. The Greek ‘gus == oF -sews, 
and the Sanscrit synonyme swid, seem 
to indicate that sudor L. is for suidor. 
The Anglo-Saxon form, with the guna 
and subscribed 7, is swat —swair, 
German schweiss, English sweat. 

The Latin limus has in English two 
cognates differently guna’d. Lime 
= leim G., and loam = laim G. 

is, L., is literally the Gothic ats, 
ferrum ; and as the Latin ws produces 
zeris, so the Gothic ais becomes in A. 
Saxon @r, which is ore, E. Fron E., 
eisen German, is a derivative of the 
same root. 

The Latin evum, Greek «», agree 
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terite form seems the favourite in most - 
of them, and has perhaps been justly 
represented as making the idea of 
knowing equivalent with that of having 
seen. 

Inexplanation, we may observe that, 
as the Sanscrit ¢ is composed of a and 
i, we print it as a diphthong, and that 
we omit the duals of the Sanserit, 
Greek, and Gothic. 


Latin. 
Vid-i 
Vid-isti 
Vid-it 
Vid-imus 
Vid-istis 
Vid-erunt 


Gothic, 
Wait 
Wais-t 
Wait 
Wit-um 
Wit-uth 
Wit-un. 


with the Gothic atw, <eternitas, which 
gives the Teutonic aye. 

One E., 4a A.S., ains Goth., 
ein, German, belongs also to this class, 
It would at first sight appear to have 
no regular counterpart in the classical 
languages ; but we find that the Latin 
unus, according to a not uncommon 
transition, was originally written 
oinus, which connects it directly with 
the Gothic ans. We doubt greatly 
if the Greek ¢is, ives, is from the same 
root, and would rather conneet our 
AINS with the Greek os, or 40. 

In the same way as unus was origi- 
nally oinus, so communis is said to 
have -been com-moinis. This ortho- 
graphy seems to connect it with the 
Gothic Ga-mainis, German gemein, 
A.S. ge-mene, whence the English 
mean, in the sense of ordinary, vulgar. 
But the full explanation of the words 
last noticed, is attended with difficulty. 


III. After what has been said as to 
the vowel I, less detail will be neces- 
sary in considering U, the only re- 
maining vowel. ‘Fhe changes effected 
upon this vowel are strictly analogous 
to those undergone by the vowel ¢. 
They consist in the guna or pre-inter« 
polation of i and a, so as to produce 
two different diphthongs besides the 
simple sound. ‘The Greek shows one 
form of the guna in its conjugation of 
some verbs of this class, as in ¢svye, 
spuyov. But it has also av, and per- 
haps z, as another form. The Gothic 
gunas are rv and au, the av being 
pronounced like the English ow. 

The principal point to which we 
require here to attend is, that the An- 
glo-Saxon very strangely disguises the 
diphthong av, by converting it into 
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ea, and sometimes even into @, in a 
manner somewhat the same as the La- 
tins convert audio into obédio. The 
Saxon also converted 1u into ed, 
which has sometimes in English be- 
come ee, Nothing here but compara- 
tive philology can keep us right. But 
even a comparison of the modern 
languages shows,the nature of the 
Saxon ea. Thus, compare dream E. 
with traum G., beam E. with baum 
G., &c.,; The umlaut of uis, in Anglo- 
Saxon, y. 

The modern English give the guna 
to many words which had in Anglo- 
Saxon merely u. Thus hés, Anglo- 
Saxon, becomes house E., mus, mouse, 
hund, hound. We now give examples 
of roots in w. 

The Latin auris agrees with the 
Gothic avso and Anglo-Saxon eare, 
English ear. The comparison is in- 
structive. The Latin agrees with the 
Gothic in the vowel, but without the 
Anglo-Saxon in the consonant. The 
three words, however, are all alike. 
We know that the s andr are con- 
vertible, just as we know that ea is a 
strange but regular form in A. Saxon 
for av. 

The Greek eSap, Latin uber, for 
uther, is the Saxon udder, German, 
euter. 

The Greek yvw, Lat. gusto, give 
not only the Teutonic chew, but also 
choose; German kauen, hosten; Go- 
thic, xr1usan. Cutis is the A. S. 
hud, German haut. The English 
hide represents properly ay or v, and 
notanz. Yo hide E.,hydan A. §S., is 
connected in the same way with the 
Greek xivSw.. The Greek ~vw is the 
root of the A. S. Alud, English loud, 
German laut, The Greek yero, yevew, 
which belongs to this class, is ex- 
tended into the Gothic ciuTaN, to 
gush or pour. 

The Gothic TIvuHAN, whence the 
English ¢ug, is the literal counterpart 
of duco L. Tree, English, which is 
a Scandinavian contraction from the 
Gothic rr1v, corresponds to dgus, or 
perhaps more nearly to degu, as kniu 
does to you. Thou E., is an instance 
of the modern guna, as compared with 
the A. Saxon ¢hu, which would an- 
swer literally tothe Latintu, Threat, 
E.,inGothic THRIUTAN,or THRAUTYAN ? 
is a literal copy, with the guna, of 
the Latin trudo ; and, indeed, the A. 
Saxon verb seems to signify properly 
to press, urge, jostle, and thence to 


intimidate. The Greek Svea is liter 
ally the A. S duru, door E. 

Fyr A. §&, fiur O. Saxon, cor- 
rupted into fire, E., answer literally to 
the Greek wve. rFauat Gothic, feAw 
A. S., few E., are substantially the 
same with pauci L. We suspect 
that the Gothic diugan, beogan A. S. 
to bow E., also to turn away, shun, is 
connected not only with the S. bhy, 
which means * to bend;” but also 
with ¢g:vy# and fugio, as meaning to 
“turn and flee.” Brow E., is a gu- 
nad form of 8. baru, Greek o-ggus. 


Brook E., or rather bruik Se., brucan, 


A. S., which means to enjoy, possess, 
answers to the Latin fruor, perhaps 
for frugor, as seen in fructus, frugi. 
Beam, A. S., a tree; baum, German, 
has a formaticn something like gue, 
if there be such a word—as meaning 
a growth, or plant, from gw. The 
Teutonic buar, whence our door, Ger- 
man bauer, is derived from duan, which 
means, literally, to plant, colonize, cul- 
tivate; andis also connected with gum. 

Light, E., does not seem at first 
sight to agree inits vowel with the 
Latin luz; but when we trace the 
English light, through the Saxon 
leoht, to the Gothic LIUHATH, we see 
distinctly the characteristic « of the 
root. 

The Latin ruber, for ruther, Greek 
egv9-eosy agrees with the Saxon read, 
red E., or ruddy. The Gothic form 
would be raups. The Latin rumpo, 
rupi, seems connected with a Teutonic 
root RIUBAN, RAUF. Whence the 
German rauben, to rob, rauber, rob- 
ber—reafere A. S., reivar Sc. To 
ieee split, spoil, seems the prevailing 
idea. 

If no other explanation can be given 
of the Latin saucius, it may be viewed 
as a cognate of the Gothic siuxs, 
English sick. 

In the explanations and examples 
above given, it will readily be under- 
stood that there are many omissions 
and many generalities; and the views 
on which they are rested ought never 
in practice to be pushed to an ex- 
treme. It cannot be concealed that 
there are anomalies in the subject still 
unaccounted for, and that many un- 
doubted cognates in different lan- 
guages cannot be reconciled together 
on regular principles. But we are 
much mistaken if even what we have 
here stated, does not satisfy our read- 
ers that there is more of uniformity 
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in the transitions of language than at 
first sight appears; and in all doubtful 
etymologies we would consider the 
identity or diversity of the character- 
istic vowel as decisive for or against 
the conjecture. 

If there be any truth in the theory 
we have now tried to explain, and that 
there is admits of no doubt, its prin- 
ciples surely deserve the utmost atten- 
tion, as tracing the existence of a /aw 
where none was before suspected, and 
rescuing avery noble domain of na- 
tural knowledge from the reign of 
chaos and caprice. 
study the subject of language, the 
more marvellous it appears. Its first 
introduction is inexplicable. Its 
transmission from age to age, and na- 
tion to nation, is scarcely less miracu- 
lous. It has a tendency to diversity, 
which yet appears to be strangely con- 
trolled by a latent adhesion to uni- 
formity, unknown to the mass of those 
who use it, and who never dream of the 
principles on which it was either ori- 
ginally modelled or subsequently mo- 
dified by their predecessors. Thus sur- 
rendered into the hands of unenqui- 
ring ignorance, the wonder is that so 
much of its radical structure and pri- 


mitive regularity should be yet dis- 


coverable. Through what countless 
channels must any one root have pass- 
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ed which the Teutonic nations possess 
in common with the Greek and Latin! 
At what period did thestreams diverge? 
Through what regions of barbarisn. 
or corruption have the rivulets since 
flowed in their respective courses, be- 
fore again meeting in a composite lan- 
guage like the English, which often 
derives its vocabulary from the same 
ultimate source, through the medium 
of a double transmission? It is a re- 
markable circumstance, and must bein- 
tended for some momentous end, that 
we can now; by whatever process of en- 
quiry, re-mount to the common foun- 
tain-head, through so many windings 
and obstructions. If the primitive 
affinity of language can thus be dis~ 
covered, the study must be fitted to 
our nature, and must serve a noble 
and pious purpose. Independently of 
its obvious use in facilitating the ac- 
quisition of different forms of speech, 
and of the treasures they contain, it 
tends at once to show the near frater.. 
nity of human tribes, apparently far 
separated from each other, and to pro- 
claim the overruling influence of a 
Divine power, that conferred upon our 
species, and subjected to such myste- 
rious laws, so noble a faculty as that of 
language, inestimable in its practical 
exercise, as well as delightful and pro- 
fitable in its speculative contemplation. 
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**Sucu being the state of prepara- 
tion, what was the result?’’ These 
were the words which concluded our 
last essay. There had been two ma- 
nifestations of the Grecian intellect, 
revelations in two separate forms, the 
first having gathered about Pericles 
in the year 444 B.C., the second about 
Alexander the Great in 333 B.C. ; 
the first being a pure literature of 
creative power, the second, in a great 
measure, of reflective power; the first 
fitted to call out the differences of style, 
the second, to observe, classify, and 
discuss them: under these circumstan- 
ces of favourable preparation, what 
had been the result? Where style 
exists in strong colouring as a prac. 
tice or art, we reasonably expect that 
style should soon follow as a theory— 
as a science explaining that art, tra- 
cing its varieties, and teaching its rules. 
To use ancient distinctions, where the 
‘‘ rhetorica utens” has been cultivated 
with eminent success, (as in early 
Greece it had) it is but natural to 
expect many consequent attempts at 
a “ rhetorica docens.” And espe- 
cially, it is natural to do so in a case 
where the theorizing intellect had 
been powerfully awakened. What, 
therefore, we ask again, had been in 
fact the result ? 

We must acknowledge that it had 
fallen far below the reasonable stand- 
ard of our expectations. Greece, it 
is true, produced a long series of works 
on rhetoric ; many of which, though 
not easily met with,* survive to this 
day: and one which stands first in 
order of time—viz. the great work of 
Aristotle—is of such distinguished 
merit, that some eminent moderns 
have not secrupled to rank it as the 
very foremost legacy, in point of psy- 
chological knowledge, which Pagan 
literature has bequeathed to us. With- 
out entering upon so large a compari. 
son as that, we readily admit the com. 
manding talent which this work dis- 
plays. But itis under an equivocal use 
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of the word “ rhetoric” that the Rhe- 
toric of Aristotle could ever have been 
classed with books treating of style. 
There is in fact a complex distinction 
to which the word rhetoric is liable: 
Ist, it means the xhetorica utens, as 
when we praise the rhetorie of Sene-~ 
ca or Sir Thomas Browne ; not mean- 
ing any thing which they taught, but 
something which they practised ; not 
a doctrine which they delivered, but 
a machinery of composition which they 
employed. 2dly, it means the rhe- 
torica docens, as when we praise the 
rhetoric of Aristotle or Hermogenes ; 
writers far enough from being rheto- 
rical by their own style of writing, 
but writers who professedly taught 
others to be rhetorical. 3dly, the rhe- 
torica utens itself is subdivided into two 
meanings, so wide apart that they have 
very little bearing on each other: one 
being applied to the art of persuasion, 
the dexterous use of plausible topics 
for recommending any opinion what- 
ever to the favour of an audience: 
this is the Grecian sense universally ; 
the other being applied to the art of 
composition—the art of treating any 
subject ornamentally, gracefully, af- 
fectingly. There is another use of 
the word rhetorie distinct from all 
these, and hitherto, we believe, not 
consciously noticed: of which at some 
other time. 

Now, this last subdivision of the 


word rhetoric, viz. ** Rhetoric consi« 


dered as a practising art—rhetorica 
utens,” which is the sense exclusively 
indicated by our modern use of the 
term, is not at all concerned in the 
rhetoric of Aristotle. It is rhetoric 
as a mode of moral suasion, as a tech- 
nical system for obtaining a readiness 
in giving to the false a colouring of 
plausibility, to the doubtful, a colour- 
ing of probability, or in giving to the 
true, when it happens to be obscure, 
the benefit of a convincing exposition 
—this it is which Aristotle undertakes 
to teach: and not at all the art of or- 





* “ Not easily met with.”—From Germany we have seen reprints of some eight or 
nine ; but once only, so far as our bibliography extends, were the whole body published 
collectively. This was at the Aldine press in Venice, more than three centuries ago. 
Such an interval, and so solitary a publication, sufficiently explain the non-familiarity 
of modern scholars with this section of Greek literature. 
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namental composition. In fact, it is 
the whole eg of public extempore 
speakers whom he addresses, not the 
body of deliberate writers in any sec- 
tion whatever. And therefore, whilst 
conceding readily all the honour which 
is claimed for that great man’s Rhe- 
toric, by this one distinction as to what 
it was that he meant by rhetoric, we 
evade at once all necessity for modify- 
ing our general proposition ; viz. that 
style in our modern sense, as a theory 
of composition, as an art of construct- 
ing sentences and weaving them into 
coherent wholes, was not effectually 
cultivated amongst the Greeks. It 
was not so well understood, nor so dis- 
tinctly contemplated in the light of a 
separate accomplishment, as after- 
wards among the Romans. And we 
repeat, that this result from circum- 
stances prima facie so favourable to 
the very opposite result, is highly re- 
markable. It is so remarkable, that 
we shall beg permission to linger a 
little upon those features in the Greek 
literature, which most of all might 
seem to have warranted our expecting 
from Greece the very consummation 
of this delicate art. For these same 


features, which would separately have 


justified that expectation, may happen, 
when taken in combination with others, 
to aceount for its disappointment. 
There is, then, amongst the earliest 
phenomena of the Greek literature, 
and during its very inaugural period, 
one which of itself and singly fur- 
nishes a presumption for expecting an 
exquisite investigation of style. It 
lies in the fact, that two out of.the 
three great tragic poets carried his own 
characteristic quality of style to a 
morbid excess; to such an excess as 
should foree itself, and in fact did 
foree itself, into popular notice. Had 
these poets all alike exhibited that sus- 
tained and equable tenor of tragic 
style which we find in Sophoeles, it is 
not probable that the vulgar attention 
would have been fixed by its charac- 
ter. Where a standard of splendour 
is much raised, provided all parts are 
simultaneously raised on the same 
uniform scale, we know by repeated 
experience in many modes of display, 
whether in dress, in architecture, in 
the embellishment of rooms, &e., that 
this raising of the standard is not per- 
ceived with much vivacity; and that 
the feelings of the spectator are soon 
reconciled to alterations that are har- 
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monized. It is always by some want 
of uniformity, some defect in follow- 
ing out the scale, that we become 
roused to conscious observation of 
the difference between this and our 
former standards. We exaggerate 
these differences in such a case, as 
much as we undervalue them in a ease 
where all is symmetrieal. We might 
expect, therefore, beforehand, that 
the opposite characteristics as to style 
of Aischylus and Euripides, would 
force themselves upon the notice of the 
Athenian populace; and, in faet, 
we learn from the Greek scholiasts on 
these poets, that this effect did really 
follow. These scholiasts, indeed, be- 
long toa later age. But we know by 
traditions which they have preserved, 
and we know from Aristotle him- 
self, the immediate successor of 
the great tragic poets, (indirectly 
we know also from the stormy ri- 
dicule of Aristophanes, who may be 
viewed as contemporary with those 
poets,) that Zischylus was notorious to 
a proverb amongst the very mob, for 
the stateliness, pomp, and towering 
character of his diction; whilst Eu- 
tipides was equally notorious, not 
merely for a diction in a lower key, 
more household, more natural, less 
elaborate, but also for cultivating 
such a diction by study and deliberate 
preference. Having such great mo- 
dels of contrasting style to begin with, 
having the attention converged upon 
these differences by the farious merri- 
ment of Aristophanes, less than a 
Grecian wit would have felt a chal- 
lenge in all this to the investigation 
of style, as a great organ of difference 
between man and man, between poet 
and poet. 

But there was a more enduring rea- 
son, in the circumstances of Greece, for 
entitling us to expect from her the 
perfect theory of style. It lay in those 
accidents of time and place'which ob- 
liged Greece to spin most of her spe- 
culations, like a spider, out of her own 
bowels. Now, for such a kind of lite- 
rature style is, generally speaking, 
paramount; for a literature less self- 
evolved, style is more liable to neglect. 
Modern nations have laboured under 
the very opposite disadvantage. The 
excess of external materials has some- 
times oppressed their creative power, 
and sometimes their meditative power. 
The exuberance of objective know- 
ledge—that knowledge which carries 
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the mind to materials existing out of 
itself, such as natural philosophy, 
chemistry, physiology, astronomy, 
geology, where the mind of the stu- 
dent goes for little, and the external 
object for much—has had the effect 
of weaning men from subjective spe- 
culation, where the mind is all in all, 
and the alien object next to nothing ; 
and in that degree has weaned them 
from the culture of style. Now, on 
the other hand, if you supposea man in 
the situation of Baron Trenck at Span- 
dau, or Spinosa in the situation of Ro- 
binson Crusoe at Juan Fernandez, ora 
contemplative monk of the 13th cen- 
tury in his cell—you will perceive 
that—unless he were a poor feeble- 
minded creature like Cowper’s Bas- 
tile prisoner, thrown by utter want 
of energy upon counting the very 
nails of his dungeon in all permata- 
tions and combinations—rather than 
quit the external world, he must in 
his own defence, were it only as a re- 
lief from gnawing thoughts, cultivate 
some subjective science ; that is, some 
branch of knowledge which, drawing 
every thing from the mind itself, is 
independent of external resources. 
Such a science is found in the relations 
of man to God, that is in theology ; 
in the determinations of space, that 
is in geometry; in the relations of 
existence or being universally to the 
human mind, otherwise called meta- 
physics or ontology ; in the relations 
of the mind to itself, otherwise called 
logic. Hence it was that the scho- 
lastic philosophy evolved itself, like a 
vast spider’s loom, between the years 
1100 and 1400. Men shut up in 
solitude—with the education often- 
times of scholars—with a life of leisure 
—but with hardly any books, and 
no means of observation—were abso- 
lutely forced, if they would avoid lu- 
nacy, from energies unoccupied with 
any object, to create an object out 
of those very energies: they were 
driven by mere pressure of solitude, 
and sometimes of eternal silence, 
into raising vast aerial Jacob’s lad- 
ders of vapoury metaphysics, just as 
endless as those meteorologic phe- 
nomena which technically bear that 
name—just as sublime and aspir- 
ing in their tendency upwards—and 
sometimes (but not always, wicked 
critic !) just as unsubstantial. In this 
land of the practical and the ponder- 
able, we so little understand or value 
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such abstractions, though once our 
British schoolmen took the lead in these 
subtleties, that we confound their very 
natures and names. Most people with 
us mean by metaphysics, what is pro- 
perly called pyschology. Now, these 
two are so far from being the same 
thing, that the former could be pur- 
sued (and, to say the truth, was, in 
fact, under Aristotle created) by the 
monk in his unfurnished cell, where 
nothing ever entered but moonbeams, 
Whereas pychology is but in part a 
subjective science ; in some propor- 
tion it is also objective, depending on 
multiplied experience, or on multi- 
plied records of experience. Psycho- 
logy, therefore, could not have been 
cultivated extensively by the school- 
men ; and in fact would not have been 
cultivated at all, but for the precedent 
of Aristotle. He, who laid the founda- 
tion of their metaphysics, which have 
nothing to do with man, had also 
written a work on man; viz., on the 
human soul, besides other smaller 
works on particular psychological 
phenomena (such as dreaming.) 
Hence, through mere imitation, arose 
the short sketches of psychology 
amongst the schoolmen. Else their 
vocation lay to metaphysics, and that 
vocation arose entirely out of their 


circumstances—solitude, scholarship, ' 


and no books. Total extinction there 
was for them of all objective materials, 
and thereforé, as a consequence inevit- 
able, reliance on the solitary energies 
of their own minds. Like Christa- 


belle’s chamber lamp, and the angels 
from which it was suspended, all was 
the invention of the unprompted artist. 


** All made out of the carver’s brain.” 


Models he had none before him, for 
printed books were yet sleeping in fu- 
turity, and the gates of a grand asce- 
ticism were closed upon the world of 
life. We moderns, indeed, fancy that 
the necessities of the Romish church 
—the mere instincts of self-protection 
in Popery—were what offered the 
bounty on this air-woven philosophy ; 
and partly that is true ; but it is most 
certain that all the bounties in this 
world would have failed to operate 
effectually, had they not met with those 
circumstances in the silent life of mo- 
nasteries, which favoured the growth 
of such a self-spun metaphysical di- 
vinity. Monastic life predisposed the 
restlessness of human intellect to move 
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in that direction. It was one of the 
few directions compatible with soli- 
tude and penury of books. It was the 
only one that opened an avenue at 
once to novelty and to freedom of 
thought. Now, then, precisely what 
the monastic life of the schoolmen was, 
in relation to philosophy, the Greece 
of Pericles had been in relation to 
literature. What circumstances, what 
training, or predisposing influences ex- 
isted for the monk in his cell ; the 
same (or such as were tantamount) 
existed for the Grecian wit in the at- 
mosphere of Athens. Three great 
agencies were at work, and uncon- 
sciously moulding the efforts of the 
earliest schoolmen about the opening 
of the Crusades, and of the latest, 
some time after their close;—three 
analogous agencies, the same in 
virtue, though varied in circum- 
stances, gave impulse and guidance 
to the men of Greece, from Per- 
icles, at the opening of Greek litera- 
ture, to Alexander of Macedon, who 
witnessed its second harvest. And 
these agencies were :—Ist, Leisure 
in excess, with a teeming intellect: 
the burden, under a new-born excite- 
ment, of having nothing to do. 2d, 
Scarcity, without an absolute famine, 
of books ; enough to awake the dor- 
mant cravings, but not enough to gra- 
tify them without personal participa- 
tion in the labours of intellectual crea- 
tion. 3d, A revolutionary restlessness, 
produced by the recent establishment 
of a new and growing public interest. 

The two first of these agencies, for 
stimulating intellects already roused 
by agitating changes, are sufficiently 
obvious; though few, perhaps, are 
aware to whatextent idleness prevailed 
in Pagan Greece, and even in Rome, 
under the system of household slavery, 
and under the bigoted contempt of 
commerce. But, waiving that point, 
and, for the moment, waiving also the 
degree of scarcity which affected books 
at the era of Pericles, we must say one 
word as to the two great analogous 
public interests which had formed 
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themselves separately, and with a sense 
of revolutionary power, for the Greeks 
on the one hand, and for the school- 
men on the other. As respected the 
Grecians, and especially the Athenians, 
this excitement lay in the sentiment 
of nationality which had been first 
powerfully organized by the Persian 
war. Previously to that war the sen- 
timent nodoubt smouldered obscurely ; 
but the oriental invasion it was which 
kindled it into a torrent of flame. And 
it is interesting to remark, that the 
very same cause which fused and com- 


bined these scattered tribes into the 


unity of Hellas, viz., their common 
interest in making head against an 
awful invader, was also the cause 
which most of all separated them into 
local parties by individual rivalship, 
and by characteristic services. The 
arrogant Spartan, mad witha French. 
like self-glorification, boasted for ever 
of his little Thermopylae. Ten years 
earlier the far sublimer display of 
Athenian Marathon, to say nothing of 
after services at Salamis, or elsewhere, 
had placed Attica at the summit of 
the Greek family. No matter whe- 
ther selfish jealousy would allow that 
pre-eminence to be recognized, doubt- 
less it was felt. With this civic 
pre-eminence arose concurrently for 
Athens the development of an intel- 
lectual pre-eminence. On this we 
need say nothing. But even here, 
although the pre-eminence was too 
dazzling to have been at any time 
overlooked, yet, with some injustice 
in every age to Athens, her light has 
been recognized, but not what gave it 
value—the contrasting darkness of all 
around her. This did not escape Pa- 
terculus, whose understanding is al- 
ways vigilant. ‘‘ We talk,” says he, 
“of Grecian eloquence, or. Grecian 
poetry, when we should say Ailtic: 
for who has ever heard of Theban 
orators, of Lacedemonian artists, or 
Corinthian poets?” * A&schylus, the 
first great author of Athens. (for Hero- 
dotus was not Athenian,) persohally 
fought ia tue Persian war. Conse- 





* People will here remind us that Aristotle was half a foreigner, being born at Sta~ 


gyra in Macedon..- 
His mother, we think, was Thracian. 


Ay, but amongst Athenian emigrants, and of an Athenian father. 
The crossing of races olmost uniformly termi- 


nates in producing splendour, at any rate energy, of intellect. If the roll of great men, 
or at least of energetic men, in Christendom, were carefully examined, it would astonish 
us to observe how many have been the children of mixed marriages; 7. ¢., of alliances 
between two bloods as to nation, although the races might originally have been the 


same, 
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quently the two modes of glory for 
Athens were almost of simultaneous 
emergence. And what we are now 
wishing to insist on, is, that precisely 
by and through this great unifying 
event, viz. the double inroad of Asia 
militant upon Greece, Greece first be- 
came generally and reciprocally known 
to Greece herself: that Greece was 
then first arranged and cast, as it were, 
dramatically, according to her capa- 
cities, services, duties ; that a general 
consciousness was then diffused of the 
prevailing relations in which each po- 
litical family stood to the rest; and 
that, in the leading states, every intel- 
lectual citizen drew a most agitating 
excitement from the particular cha- 
racter of glory which had settled upon 
his own tribe, and the particular station 
which had devolved upon it amongst 
the champions of civilization. 

That was the positive force acting 
upon Athens. Now, reverting to the 
monkish schoolmen, in order to com- 
plete the parallel, what was the cor- 
responding force acting upon them ? 
Leisure, and want of books, were 
accidents common to both parties—to 
the scholastic age and to the age of 
Pericles. These were the negative 
forces ; concurring with others to sus- 
tain a movement once begun, but in- 
capable of giving the original impulse. 
What was the active, the affirmative 
force, which effected for the scholas- 
tie monks that unity and sense of com- 
mon purposes, which had been effect- 
ed for the Greeks by the sudden de- 
velopment of a Grecian interest op- 
posed to a Persian—of a civilized in- 
terest, under sudden peril, opposed to 
the barbarism of the universal planet? 

What was there for the race of 
monkish schoolmen, labouring through 
three centuries, in the nature of a 
known palpable interest, which could 
balance so grand a principle of union 
and of effort, as this acknowledged 
guardianship of civilization had sud« 
denly unfolded, like a banner, for the 
Greeks during the infancy of Pe- 
ricles ?* What could there be of cor- 
responding grandeur ? 

Beforehand, this should have seem- 
ed impossible. But, in reality, a far 
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grander mode of interest had arisen 
for the schoolmen ; grander, because 
more indefinite; more indefinite, be. 
cause spiritual. It was this:—The 
Western or Latin Church had slowly 
developed her earthly power. As an 
edifice of civil greatness, throughout 
the western world, she stood erect and 
towering. In the eleventh century, 
beyond all others, she had settled her 
deep foundations. ‘The work thus far 
was complete. But blank civil power, 
though indispensable, was the feeblest 
of her arms; and, taken separately, 
was too frail to last, besides that 
it was liable to revolutions. The 
authority by which chiefly she ruled, 
had ruled, and hoped to rule, was 
spiritual; and with the growing in. 
stitutions of the age, embodying so 
much of future reistance, it was es- 
sential that this spiritual influence 
should be founded on a subtle philo- 
sophy—difficult to learn, difficult to 
refute; as also that many dogmas 
already established, such as tradition, 
by way of prop to infallibility, should 
receivea far ampler development. The 
Latin church, we must remember, 
was not yet that church of Papal 
Rome, inthe maturity of its doctrines 
and its pretensions, which it after- 
wards became. And when we consi- 
der how vast a benefactrix this church 
had been to early Christendom, when 
moulding and settling its foundations, 
as also in what light she must have 
appeared to her own pious children, 
in centuries where as yet only the 
first local breezes of opposition had 
begun to whisper amongst the Albi- 
genses, &c., we are bound, in all can- 
dour, to see that a sublimer interest 
could not have existed for any series 
of philosophers, than the profound 
persuasion, that by marrying metas 
physics to divinity, two sciences even 
separately so grand ; and by the pur- 
suit of labyrinthine truth, they were 
building up an edifice reaching to the 
heavens—the great spiritual fortress 
of the Catholic church. 

Here let us retrace the course of our 
speculations, lest the reader should 
suppose us to be wandering. 

First, for the sake of illustrating 





* It is well to give unity to our grandest remembrances, by connecting them, as 
many as can be, with the same centre. Pericles died in the year 429 before Christ. 
Supposing his age to be fifty-six, he would then be born about 485 B.C., that is, five 
years after the first Persian invasion under Darius, five years before the second under 
Xerxes, 
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more vividly the influences which 
acted on the Greece of Pericles, we 
bring forward another case analogons- 
ly cireumstanced, as moulded by the 
same causes;—1, The same condi- 
tion of intellect under revolutionary 
excitement: 2. The same penury of 
books: 3. The same chilling gloom 
from the absence of female charities ; 
the consequent reaction of that op- 
pressive ennui, which Helvetius fan- 
cied, amongst all human agencies, to 
be the most potent stimulant for the 
intellect: 4. The same (though far 
different) enthusiasm and elevation of 
thought, from disinterested participa- 
tion in forwarding a great movement 
of the age ; for the one side, involving 
the glory of their own brilliant coun- 
try, and concurrent with civilization ; 
for the other, co-extensive with all 
spiritual truth and all spiritual power. 

Next, we remark, that men living 
permanently under such influences, 
must, of mere necessity, resort to that 
order of intellectual pursuits which 
requires little aid ab extra ; that order, 
in fact, which philosophically is call- 
ed “subjective,” as drawing much 
from our own proper selves, or little 
(if any thing) from extraneous ob- 
jects. 

And then, thirdly, we remark, that 
such pursuits are peculiarly favour- 
able to the culture of style. In fact, 
they force that culture. A man who 
has absolute facts to communicate 
from some branch of study, external 

sto himself, as physiology, suppose, or 
anatomy, or astronomy, is careless of 
style; or, at least, he may be so, be~ 
cause he is independent of style ; for 
what he has to communicate, neither 
readily admits, nor much needs, any 
graces in the mode of communication ; 
the matter transcends and oppresses 
the manner. The matter tells without 
any manner at all. But he who has 
to treat 4 vague question, such as 
Cicero calls a guestio infinita, where 
every thing is to be finished out of his 
own peculiar feelings, or his own way 
of viewing things, (in contradistine- 
tion to a guestio finita, where deter- 
minate data, from without, already 
furnish the main materials,) soon finds 
that the manner of treating it not only 
transcends the matter, but very often, 
and in a very great proportion, 7s the 
matter. In very many subjective ex- 
ercises of the mind, as, for instance, in 
that class of poetry which has been 
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formally designated by this epithet, 
(meditative poetry, we mean, in oppo- 
sition to the Homeric, which is in- 
tensely objective,) the problem before 
the writer is—to project his own inner 
mind; to bring out consciously what 
yet lurks by involution in many un- 
analysed feelings; in short, to pass 
through a prism, and radiate into dis- 
tinct elements, what previously had 
been even to himself but dim and 
confused ideas, intermixed with each 
other. Now; in such cases, the skill 
with which detention or conscious ar- 
restis given to the evanescent, external 
projection to what is internal, outline 
to what is fluxionary, and body to 
what is vague—all this depends en- 
tirely on the command over language, 
as the one sole means of embodying 
ideas. And, in such cases, the style, 
or, in the largest sense, manner, is 
confluent with the matter. But, at all 
events, even by those who are most 
impatient of any subtleties, or what 
they consider “ metaphysical” dis- 
tinctions, thus much must be conceded 
—viz. that those who rest upon ex- 
ternal facts, tangible realities, and 
circumstantial details, in short, gen- 
erally upon the odjective, whether in 
a case of narration or of argument, 
must for ever be less dependent upon 
style, than those who have to draw 
upon their own understandings and 
their own peculiar feelings for the fur- 
niture and matter of their composition. 
A single illustration will make this 
plain. It is an old remark, and, in 
fact, a subject of continual experience, 
that lawyers fail as public speakers in 
the House of Commons. Even Er- 
skine, the greatest of modern advo- 
cates, was nobody as a senator; and 
the ‘fluent Murray,” two generations 
before him, had found his fluency give 
way under that mode of trial. But 
why? How was it possible that a man’s 
fluency in one chamber of public busi- 
ness, should thus suddenly be defeated 
and confounded in another? The rea- 
son is briefly expressed in Cicero’s 
distinction between a questio finita 
and a questio infinita. In the courts 
of law, the orator was furnished with 
a brief—an abstract of facts; down- 
right statements upon oath; circum- 
stances of presumption ; and, in short,» 
a whole* volume of topics external to 
his own mind. Sometimes, it is true, 
the advocate would venture a little 
out to sea, proprio marti: ina case of 
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crim. con., for instance, he would at- 
tempt a little picture of domestic hap- 
piness drawn from his own funds. 
But he was emboldened fo do this from 
his certain knowledge, that in the 
facts of his brief he had always a 
hasty retreat in case of any danger 
that he should founder. If the little 
picture prospered, it was well: if 
not, if symptoms of weariness began 
to arise in the audience, or of hesi- 
tation in himself, it was but to cut 
the matter short, and return to the 
terra firma of his brief, when all again 
was fluent motion. Besides that each 
separate transition, and the distribu- 
tion of the general subject, offered 
themselves spontaneously in a law 
case; the logic was given as well as 
the method. Generally speaking, the 
mere order of chronology dictated the 
succession and arrangement of the 
topics. Now, on the other hand, in a 
House of Commons’ oration, although 
sometimes there may occur statements 
of facts and operose calculations, still 
these are never more than a text, at the 
very best, for the political discussion, 
but often no more than a subsequent 
illustration or proof attached to some 
one of its heads. The main staple of 
any long speech must always be some 
general view of national policy ; and, 
in Cicero’s language, such a view 
must always be infinita—that is, not 
determined ab extra, but shaped and 
drawn from the funds of one’s own 
understanding. The facts are here 
subordinate and ministerial; in the 
case before a jury, the facts are all in 
all. The forensic orator satisfies his 
duty if he does but take the facts 
exactly as they stand in his brief, and 
place them before his audience in that 
order, and even (if he should choose 
it) in those words. The parliamen- 
tary orator has no opening for facts at 
all, but as he himself may be able to 
create such an opening by some pre- 
vious expositions of doctrine or opin- 
ion, of the probable or the expedient. 
The one is always creeping along 
shore—the other is always out at sea. 
Accordingly, the degrees of anxiety 
which severally affect the two cases, is 
best brought to the test in this one ques- 
tion—“ what shall I say next?” — 
an anxiety besetting orators like that 
which besets poor men in respect to 
their children’s daily bread. —‘ This 
moment it is secured; but, alas! for 
the next!"" Now, the judicial orator 


finds an instant relief ; the very points 


of: the case are numbered ; and, if he 


cannot find more to say upon No. 7, 
he has only to pass on, and call up 
No. 8. Whereas the deliberative 
orator, in a senate or a literary meet- 
ing, finds himself always in this situa- 
tion—that having reached with diffi- 
culty that topic which we have sup- 
posed to be No. 7, one of three cases 
uniformly occurs: either he does not 
perceive any No. 8 at all; or, second- 
ly, he sees a distracting choice of No. 
8’s—the ideas to which he might next 
pass are many, but he does not see 
whither they will lead him; or, thirdly, 
he sees a very fair and promising No. 
8, but cannot in any way discover, off- 
hand, how he is to effect a transition 
to this new topic. He cannot, with 
the rapidity requisite, modulate out of 
the one key* into the other. His 
anxiety increases, utter confusion mas- 
ters him, and he breaks down. 


We have made this disgression by 


way of seeking, in a well-known case 
of public life, an illustration of the 
difference between a subjective and an 
objective exercise of the-mind. It is 
the sudden translation from the one 
exercise to the other, which, and which 
only, accounts for the failure of advo. 
cates when attempting senatorial ef. 
forts. Once used to depend on me- 
morials or briefs of facts, or of evi- 
dence not self-derived, the advocate, 
like a child in leading-strings, loses 
that command over his own internal 
resources, which otherwise he might 
have drawn from practice. In fact, 
the advocate, with his brief lying be- 
fore him, is precisely in the condition 
of aparliamentary speaker, who places 
a written speech or notes for a speech 
in his hat. This trick has sometimes 
been practised: and the consternation 
which would befall the orator in the 
case of such a hat-speech being sud- 
denly blown away, precisely realizes 
the situation of a nist prius orator 
when first getting on his legs in the 
House of Commons. He has swum 
with bladders all his life: suddenly 
he must swim without them. 

This ease explains why it is that 
all subjective branches of study favour 
the cultivation of style. Whatsoever 
is entirely independent of the mind, 
and external to it, is generally equal 
to its own enunciation. Ponderable 
facts and external realities are intelli- 


‘gible in almost any language: they 
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are self-explained and self-sustained. 
But the more closely any exercise of 
mind is connected with what is inter- 
nal and individual in the sensibilities, 
that is, with what is philosophically 
termed subjective, precisely in that de- 
gree, and the more subtly, does the 
style or the embodying of the thoughts 
cease to be a mere separable orna- 
ment, and in fact the more does the 
manner, as we expressed it before, 
become confluent with the matter. 
In saying this we do but vary the form 
of what we once heard delivered on 
this subject by Mr Wordsworth: his 
remark was by far the weightiest 
thing we ever heard on the subject of 
style; and it was this—that it is in 
the highest degree unphilosophic to 
call language or diction “ the dress 
of thoughts ;” and what was it then 
that he would substitute? Why this: 
he would call it *‘ the zncarnation of 
thoughts.” Never, in one word, was 
so profound a truth conveyed. Mr 
Wordsworth was thinking, doubtless, 
of poetry like his own; viz. that which 
iseminently meditative. And the truth 
is apparent, on consideration : for, if 
language were merely a dress, then 
you could separate the two: you could 
lay the thoughts on the left hand, the 
But, gene- 


language on the right. 
rally speaking, you can no more deal 
thus with poetic thoughts, than you 
can with soul and body. The union 
is too subtle ; the intertexture too in- 
effable, each co-existing not merely 
with the other, but each zz and through 


the other. An image, for instance, 
a single word, often enters into a 
thought as a constituent part. In 
short, the two elements are not united 
as a body with a separable dress, but 
as a mysterious incarnation. And 
thus, in what proportion the thoughts 
are subjective, in that same proportion 
does their very essence become identi- 
cal with the expression; and the style 
become confluent with the matter. 
The Greeks, by want of books, phi- 
losophic instruments, and innumerable 
other aids to all objective researches, 
being thrown more exclusively than 
we upon their own unaided minds, 
cultivated logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
psychology—all thoroughly subjective 
studies. The schoolmen, in the very 
same situation, cultivated precisely. 
the same field of knowledge. The 
Greeks, indeed, added to their studies 
that of geometry ; for the inscription 
VOL. XLIX, NO. CCCIV, 
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over the gate of the Academy (Let no 
one enter who is not instructed in geo- 
metry) sufficiently argues that this 
science must have made some progress 
in the days of Pericles, when it could 
thus be made a general qualification 
for admission to a learned establish- 
ment within thirty years after his 
death. But geometry is partly an 
objective, partly a subjective study. 
With this exception, the Greeks and 
the monastic schoolmen trode the very 
same path. 

Consequently, in agreement with 
our principle, both ought to have 
found themselves in circumstances 
favourable to the cultivation of style. 
And it is certain that they did. As 
an art, as a practice, it was felicitous- 
ly pursued in both cases. It is-true 
that the harsh, ascetic mode of treat. 
ing philosophy by the schoolmen, gen- 
erated a corresponding barrenness, 
aridity, and repulsiveness, in the rigid 
forms of their technical language. 
But, however offensive to genial sen- 


. sibilities, this diction was a perfect 


thing in its kind ; and, to do it justice, 
we ought rather to compare it with the 
exquisite language of algebra, equally 
irreconcilable to all standards of ews- 
thetic beauty ; but yet for the three 
qualities of elliptical rapidity, (that 
rapidity which constitutes what is 
meant by elegance in mathematics, )— 
of absolute precision—and of simpli-~ 
city, this algebraic language is unri- 
valled amongst human inventions. On 
the other hand, the Greeks, whose 
objects did not confine them to these 
austere studies, carried out their cor- 
responding excellence in style upon a 
far wider and indeed a comprehensive 
seale. Almost all modes of style were 
exemplified amongst them. Thus, we 
endeavour to show that the subjec- 
tive pursuits of the Greeks and the 
schoolmen ought to have favoured a 
command of appropriate diction; and 
afterwards that it did. 

But, fourthly, we are entitled to ex- 
pect—that wherever style exists in 
great development as a practice, it 
will soon be investigated with corre- 
sponding success as a theory. If fine 
music is produced spontaneously in 
short snatches by the musical sensibi- 
lity of a people, it is a matter of cer- 
tainty that the science of composition, 
that counterpoint, that thorough-bass, 
will soon be cultivated with a com- 
mensurate zeal. This is matter of 
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such obvious inference, that in any 
ease where it fails, we look for some 
extraordinary cause to account for it. 
Now in Greece, with respect to style, 
the inference did fail. Style, as an 
art, was in a high state of culture: 
style, as a science, was nearly neglect- 
ed. How is this to be accounted for? 
It arose naturally enough out of one 
great phenomenon in the condition of 
ancient times, and the relation which 
that bore to literature, and to all hu- 
man exertion of the intellect. 

Did the reader ever happen to reflect 
on the great idea of Publication? An 
idea we call it; because, even in our 
own times, with all the mechanic aids 
of steam-presses, &c., this object is 
most imperfectly approached, and is 
destined, perhaps, for ever to remain 
an unattainable ideal ; useful (like all 
ideals) in the way of regulating our 
aims, but also as a practicable object 
not reconcilable with the limitation 
ofhuman power. For it is clear that, 
if books were multiplied by a thousand- 


fold, and truth of all kinds were ecar- . 


ried to the very fireside of every family, 
nay, placed below the eyes of every 
individual, still the purpose of any 
universal publication would be defeat- 
ed and utterly confounded, were it 
only by the limited opportunities of 
readers. One condition of publication 
defeats another. Even so much asa 
general publication is a hopeless idea. 
Yet, on the other hand, publication, in 
~ some degree, and by some mode, is a 
sine gua non condition for the genera- 
tion of literature. Without a larger 
sympathy than that of his own per- 
sonal circle, it is evident that no 
writer could have a motive for those 
exertions and previous preparations, 
without which excellence is not attain- 
able in any art whatsoever. 

Now, in our own times, it is singu- 
lar, and really philosophically curious, 
to remark the utter blindness of wri- 
ters, readers, publishers, and all parties 
whatever interested in literature, as 
to the trivial fraction of publicity 
which settles upon each separate work. 
The very multiplication of books has 
continually defeated the object in a 
growing progression. Readers have 
increased, the engines of publication 
have increased ; but books, increasing 
in a still greater proportion, have left 
as the practical result—an average 
quotient of publicity for each book, 
taken apart, continually decreasing. 
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And if the whole world were readers 

probably the average publicity for 
each separate work would reach a mi. 
nimum—such would be the concur- 
rent increase of books. But even this 
view of the case keeps out of sight the 
most monstrous forms of this pheno- 
menon. The inequality of the publica- 
tion has the effect of keeping very many 
books absolutely without a reader, 
The majority of books are never open- 
ed; 500 copies may be printed, or 
half as many more; of these, it may 
happen, that five are carelessly turned 
over. Popular journals, again, which 
carry a promiscuous miscellany of 
papers into the same number of hands, 
as a stage-coach must convey all its 
passengers at the same rate of speed, 
dupe the public with a notion that 
here at least all are read. Not at all. 
One or two are read from the interest 
attached to their subjects. Occa- 
sionally one is read a little from the 
ability with which it treats a sub- 
ject not otherwise attractive. The 
rest have a better chance certainly 
than books, because they are at any 
rate placed under the eye and in the 
hand of readers. But this is no more 
than a variety of the same case, 
A hasty glance may be taken by one 
in a hundred at the less attractive 
papers ; but reading is out of the 
question. Then, again, another delu- 
sion, by which all parties disguise the 
truth, is, the absurd belief that, not 
being read at present, a book may, 
however, be revived hereafter. Believe 
it not! This is possible only with re- 
gard to books that demand to be stu- 
died, where the merit is slowly dis- 
covered. Every month, every day in- 
deed, produces its own novelties, with 
the additional zest that they are novel. 
ties. Every future year, which will 
assuredly fail in finding time for its 
own books, how should it find titne for 
defunct buoks? No, no—every year 
buries its own literature. Since Wa- 
terloo, there have been added upwards 
of fifty thousand books and pamphlets 
to the shelves of our native literature, 
taking no account of foreign importa- 
tions. Of these fifty thousand, pos- 
sibly two hundred still survive: pos> 
sibly twenty will survive for a couple 
of centuries ; possibly fiveor six thou- 
sand may have been indifferently read: 
the rest not so much as opened. In 
this hasty sketch of a calculation, we 
assume a single copy to represent a 
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whole edition. But in order to have 
the total sum of copies numerically 
neglected since Waterloo, it will be 
requisite to multiply forty-four thou- 
sand by five hundred at the least, but 
probably by a higher multiplier. At 
the very moment of writing this—by 
way of putting into a brighter light 
the inconceivable blunder as to pub. 
licity habitually committed by sensible 
men of the world—let us mention 
what we now see before us ina public 
journal. Speaking with disapprobation 
of a just but disparaging expression 
applied to the French war-mania by 
a London morning paper, the writer 
has described it as likely to: irritate 
the people of France. Oh, genius of 
arithmetic! The offending London 
journal has a circulation of four thou- 
sand copies daily—and it is assumed 
that thirty-three millions, of whom as- 
suredly not twenty -five individuals will 
ever see the English paper as a visible 
object, nor five ever read the passage in 
question, are to be maddened by one 
word in a colossal paper laid this morn- 
ing on a table amongst fifty others, and 
to-morrow morning pushed off that 
table by fifty others of more recent 
date. How are such delusions possi- 
ble? Simply from the previous de- 
lusion, of ancient standing, connected 
with printed characters: what is 
printed seems to every man invested 
with some fatal character of publicity 
such as cannot belong to mere MS.; 
whilst in the mean time, out of every 
thousand printed pages, one at the 
most, but at all events a very small 
proportion indeed, is in any true sense 
more public when printed than previ- 
ously as a manuscript; and that one, 
even that thousandth part, perishes as 
effectually in a few days to each sepa- 
rate reader, as the words perish in our 
daily conversation. Out of all that 
we talk, or hear others talk, through 
the course of a year, how much re- 
mainson the memory atthe closing day 
of December ? Quite as little, we may 
be sure, survives from most people’s 
reading. A book answers its purpose 
by sustaining the intellectual faculties 
in motion through the current act of 
reading; and a general deposition 
or settling takes effect from the sum 
of what we read: even that, however, 
ehiefly according to the previous con- 
dition in which the book finds us for 
understanding it, and referring them 
to heads under some existing arrange- 
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ment of our knowledge. Publication 
is an idle term applied to what is not 
published: and nothing is published 
which is not made known publicly to the 
understanding as well as to the eye: 
whereas, for the enormous majority of 
what is printed, we cannot say so much 
as that it is made known to the eyes. 
For what reason have we insisted 
on this unpleasant view of a pheno- 
menon incident to the limitation ofour 
faculties, and apparently without re- 
medy? Upon another occasion it 
might have been useful to do so, were 
it only to impress upon every writer 
the yast importance of compression. 
Simply to retrench one word from 
each sentence, one superfluous epithet, 
for example, would probably increase 
the disposable time of the public by 
one twelfth part; in other words, 
would add another month to the year; 
or raise any sum of volumes read from 
eleven to twelve hundred. A me= 
chanic operation would effect that 
change: but, by cultivating a closer 
logic and moresevere habits of think- 
ing, perhaps two sentences out of 


each three might be pruned away; 


and the amount of possible publication 
might thus be increased in a threefold 
degree. A most serious duty there- 
fore, and a duty which is annually 
growing in solemnity, appears to be 
connected with the culture of an un- 
wordy diction; much more, however, 
with the culture of clear thinking 5 
that being the main key to good writ- 
ing, and consequently to fluent reading. 

But all this, though not unconnected 
with our general theme, is wide of 
our immediate purpose. The course 
of our logic at this point runs in the 
following order. The Athenians, from 
causes assigned, ought to have con- - 
summated the whole science and theory 
of style. But they did not. Why? 
Simply from a remarkable deflexion 
or bias given to their studies by a dif- 
ficulty connected with publication. 
For some modes of literature the 
Greeks had a means of publication, 
for many they had not. That one 
difference, as we shall show, disturbed 
the just valuation of style. 

Some mode of publication must 
have existed for Athens, that is evi- 
dent. The mere fact of a literature 
proves it. For without public sym- 
pathy how can a literature arise? or 
public sympathy without a regular 
organ of publication? What poet 
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would submit to.the labours of his 
most difficult art, if he had no reason- 
able prospect of a large audience, and 
somewhat of a permanent audience, to 
welcome and adopt his productions ? 

Now then, inthe Athens of Pericles, 
what was the audience, how composed, 
and how ensured, on which the lite- 
rary composer might rely? By what 
channel, in short, did the Athenian 
writer calculate on a publication ? 

This is a very interesting question ; 
and, as regards much in the civiliza- 
tion of Greece, both for what it caused 
and what it prevented, is an important 
question. In the elder days, in fact we 
may suppose through the five hundred 
years from the Trojan expedition to 
Pisistratus and Solon, all publication 
was effected through two classes of 
men—the public reciters and the pub- 
lic singers. Thus no doubt it was, that 
the [liad and Odyssey were sent down 
to the hands of Pisistratus, who has 
the traditional reputation of having 
first arranged and revised these poems. 
These reciters or singers to the harp, 
would probably rehearse one entire 
book of the Iliad at every splendid 
banquet. Every book would be kept in 
remembranceand currency by the pecu- 
liar local relations of particular states or 
particular families to ancestors connect- 
ed with Troy. This modeof publication, 
however, had the disadvantage, that it 
was among the arts ministerial to 
sensual enjoyment. And it is some 
argument for the extensive diffusion 
of such a practice in the early times 
of Greece, that both in the Greece of 
later times, and, by adoption from her, 
in the Rome of cultivated ages, we 
find the «xgoavera as commonly esta- 
blished by way of a dinner appurte-« 
nance—that is, exercises of display ad- 
dressed to the ear, recitations of any 
kind with and without music—not at 
all less frequently than éganara, or the 
corresponding display to the eye, 
(dances or combats of gladiators.) 
These were doubtlessinheritances from 
the ancient usages of Greece, modes 
of publication resorted to long before 
the Olympic games, by the mere ne- 
cessitous cravings for sympathy ; and 
kept up long after that institution, as 
in itself too brief and rare in its recur. 
rence to satisfy the necessity. 

Such was the earliest effort of pub- 
lication, and in its feeble infancy ; for 
this, besides its limitation in point of 
audience, was confined to narrative 
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poetry. But when the ideal of Greece 
was more and more exalted by nearer 
comparison with barbarous standards, 
after the sentiment of patriotism had 
coalesced with vindictive sentiments, 
and when towering cities began to re- 
flect the grandeur of this land as in a 
visual mirror, these cravings for pub- 
licity became more restless and irre- 
pressible. And at length in the time 
of Pericles, concurrently with the ex- 
ternal magnificence of the city, arose for 
Athens two modes of publication, each 
upon a scale of gigantic magnitude. 

What were these? The Zheatre 
and the Agora or Forum; publication 
by the Stage, and publication by the 
Hustings. These were the extraor- 
dinary modes of publication which 
arose for Athens; one by a sudden 
birth, like that of Minerva, in the very 
generation of Pericles; the other 
slowly maturing itself from the gene- 
ration of Pisistratus, which preceded 
that of Pericles by a hundred years. 
This double -publication, scenic and 
forensic, was virtually, and for all the 
loftier purposes of publication, the 
press of Athens. And however imper- 
fect a representative this may seem of 
a typographical publication, certain it 
is that in some important features the 
Athenian publication had separate ad- 
vantages of its own. It was a far 
more effective and correct publication, 
in the first place; enjoying every aid 
of enforcing accompaniment, from 
voice, gesture, scenery, music; and 
suffering in no instance from. false 
reading or careless reading. Then 
secondly, it was.a far wider publica- 
tion ; each drama being read (or heard, 
which is a far better thing) by twenty- 
five or thirty-thousand persons, coun- 
terbalancing at least forty editions, 
such as we on an average publish, 
each oration being delivered with just 
emphasis, to perhaps seven thousand. 
But why, in this mention of a stage or 
hustings publication, as opposed toa 
publication by the printing press, why 
was it, we are naturally admonished 
to ask, that the Greeks had no press? 
The ready answer will be, because the 
art of printing had not been discovered. 
But that is an error, the detection of 
which we owe to the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. The art of print- 
ing was discovered. It had been dis- 
covered repeatedly. The art which 
multiplied the legends upon a coin or 
medal (a work which the ancients - 
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performed by many degrees better 
than we moderns, for we make it a 
mechanic art, they a fine art,) had 
in effect anticipated the art of printing. 
It was an art, this typographic mystery, 
which awoke and went back to sleep 
many times over, from mere defect of 
materials. Notthe defect of typogra- 
phy as an art, but the defect of paper 
as a material for keeping this art in 
motion—there lay the reason, as Dr 
Whately most truly observes, why 
printed books had no existence amongst 
the Greeks of Pericles, or afterwards 
amongst the Romans of Cicero. And 
why was there no paper? The com- 
mon reason applying to both countries 
was, the want of linen rags; and that 
want arose from the universal habit of 
wearing woollen garments. In this 
respect, Athens and Rome were on 
the same level. But for Athens, the 
want was driven to a further extre- 
mity by the slenderness of her com- 
merce with Egypt, whence only any 
substitute could have been drawn. 

Even for Rome itself, the scarcity 
of paper ran through many degrees. 
Horace, the poet, was amused with 
the town of Equotuticum for two rea- 
sons; as incapable of entering into 
hexameter verse, from its prosodial 
quantity, (versu quod dicere non est,) 
and because it purchased water, (venit 
vilissima rerum aqua:) a circum- 
stance in which it agrees with the well 
known Clifton, above the hot wells of 
Bristol, where water is bought by the 
shilling’s worth. But neither Hora- 
tian Equotuticum, nor  Bristolian 
Clifton, can ever have been as ** hard 
up” for water as the Mecca caravan. 
And the differences were as great, in 
respect to the want of paper, between 
the Athens of Pericles or Alexander, 
and the Rome of Augustus Cesar. 
Athens had bad poets, whose names 
have come down to modern times: 
but Athens could no more have af- 
forded to punish bad authors by send- 
ing their works to grocers— 


“*———. in vicum vendentem pus et 


odores, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur in- 
eptix,” 


than London, because gorged with the 
wealth of two Indies, can afford to 


pave her streets with silver. This 
practice of applying unsaleable authors 
to the ignoble uses of retail dealers in 
petty articles, must have existed in 
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Rome for some time before it could 
have attracted the notice of Horace, 
and upon some considerable scale as 
a known public usage, before it could 
have roused any echoes of public 
mirth as a satiric allusion, or have had 
any meaning and sting. 

In that one revelation of Horace, 
we see a proof how much paper had 
become more plentiful. It is true, 
that so long as men dressed in woollen 
materials, it was impossible to look for 
a cheap paper. Maga might have 
been printed at Rome very well for 
ten guineas acopy. Paper was dear, 
undoubtedly ; but it could be had. 
On the other hand, how desperate 
must have been the bankruptcy at 
Athens in all materials for receiving 
the record of thoughts, when we find 
a polished people having no better 
tickets or cards for conveying their 
sentiments to the public than shells ? 
Thence came the very name for civil 
banishment, viz. ostracism, because 
the votes were marked on an ostracon, 
or marine shell. Again, in another 
great and most splendid city, you see 
men reduced to petalism, or marking 
their votes by the petals of shrubs. 
Elsewhere, as indeed many centuries 
nearer to our own times, in Constan- 
tinople, bull’s hide was used for the 
same purpose. 

Well might the poor Greeks adopt 
the desperate expedient of white plas- 
tered walls as the best memorandum- 
book for a man who had thoughts oc- 
curring to him in the night-time. 
Brass only, or marble, could offer any 
lasting memorial for thoughts ; and 
upon what material the parts were 
written out for the actors on the Athe- 
nian stage, or how the elaborate revi- 
sals of the text could be carried on, is 
beyond our power of conjecture. 

In this appalling state of embarrass- 
ment for the gréat poet or prose writer, 
what consequences would naturally 
arise ? A king’s favourite and friend 
like Aristotle might command the most 
costly materials. For instance, if you 
look back from this day to 1800, into 
the advertising records or catalogues 
of great Parisian publishers, you will 
find: more works of excessive luxury, 
costing from a thousand francs for 
each copy, all the way up to as many 
guineas, in each separate period of fif- 
teen years, than in the whole forty 
among the wealthier and more enter- 
prising publishers of Great Britain. 
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What is the explanation? Can the 
very moderate incomes of the French 
gentry afford to patronise works 
which are beyond the purses of our 
British aristocracy, who, besides, are 
so much more of a reading class? 
Not so: the patronage for these Pari- 
sian works of luxury is not domestic, 
it is exotic: chiefly from emperors 
and kings; from great national libra- 
ries ; from rich universities ; from the 
grandees of Russia, Hungary, or 
Great Britain; and generally from 
those who, living in splendid castles 
or hotels, require corresponding fur- 
niture, and therefore corresponding 
books ; because to such people books 
are necessarily furniture ; since, upon 
the principles of good taste, they 
must correspond with the splendour 
of all around them. And in the age 
of Alexander, there were already pur- 
chasers enough among royal houses, 
or the imitators of such houses, to en- 
courage costly copies of attractive 
works. Aristotle was a privileged 
man. But in other less favoured 
cases, the strong yearnings for public 
sympathy were met by blank impossi- 
bilities. Much martyrdom, we feel 


assured, was then suffered by poets. 


Thousands, it is true, perish in our 
days, who have never had a solitary 
reader. But still the existence in print 
gives a delusive feeling that they have 
been read. They are standing in the 
market all day, and somebody, unper- 
ceived by themselves, may have thrown 
an eye upon their wares. The thing 
is possible. But for the ancient writer 
there was a sheer physical impossibi- 
lity that any man should sympathize 
with what he never could have seen, 
except under the two conditions we 
have mentioned. 

These two cases there were of ex- 
emption from this dire physical resis- 
tance; two conditions which made 
publication possible: and under the 
horrible circumstances of sequestra- 
tion for authors in general, need it be 
said, that to benefit by either advan- 
tage was sought with such a zeal as, 
in effect, extinguished all other litera- 
ture? Ifaman could be a poet for 
the stage, a scriptor scenicus, in that 
case he obtainedahearing. If aman 
could be admitted as an orator, as a 
regular demagogus, from the popular 
dema, or hustings, in that ease he ob- 
tained a hearing. If his own thoughts 
were a, torment to him, until they were 
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reverberated from the hearts and flash- 
ing eyes and clamorous sympathy of a 
multitude ; thus only an outlet was 
provided, a mouth was opened, for the 
volcano surging within his brain. The 
vast theatre was an organ of publica. 
tion ; the political forum was an organ 
of publication. And on this twofold 
arena a torch was applied to that in- 
flammable gas, which exhaled sponta. 
neously from so excitable a mind as 
the mind of the Athenian. 

Need we wonder, then, at the tor- 
rent-like determination with which 
‘Athenian literature, from the era 444 
B.C., to the era 333 B.C., ran head- 
long into one or other channel—the 
scenical poetry or the eloquence of the 
hustings? For an Athenian in search 
of popular applause, or of sympathy, 
there was no other avenue to either; 
unless, indeed, in the character of an 
artist, or of a leading soldier : but teo 
often, in this latter class, it happened 
that mercenary foreigners had a pre- 
ference. And thus it was, that during 
that period when the popular cast of 
government throughout Greece awa- 
kened patriotic emulation, scarcely 
any thing is heard of in literature 
(allowing for the succession to philo- 
sophic chairs, which made it their 
pride to be private and exclusive) ex- 
cept dramatic poetry on the one hand, 
comic or tragic, and political oratory 
on the other. 

As to this last avenue to the public 
ear, how it was abused, in what ex- 
cess it became the nuisance and capi- 
tal scourge of Athens, there needs 
only the testimony of all contempo- 
rary men who happened to stand aloof 
from that profession, or all subsequent 
men even of that very profession, who 
were not blinded by some correspond- 
ing interest in some similar system of 
delusion. Euripides and Aristophanes, 
contemporary with the earliest practi- 
tioners of name and power on that 
stage of jugglers, are overrun with ex- 
pressions of horror for these public 
pests. ‘ You have every qualifica- 
tion,” says Aristophanes to an aspi- 
rant—* that could be wished for a 
public orator ; gavn wiega—a voice like 
seven devils—xaxos Sefovas—you are by 
nature a scamp—«Jogasos s:—you are up 
to snuff in the business of the forum.” 
From Euripides might be gathered a 
small volume, relying merely upon so 
much of his works as yet survives, in 
illustration of the horror which pos- . 
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sessed him for this gang of publie mis- 
leaders :— 
Tove’ sof 6 Synrwy ev GroAsis csnovssvas 
Aouous 7 awordavT—oi xaros Asay Aolar 
¢: This is what overthrows cities, ad- 
mirably organized, and the households 
of men—your superfine harangues.” 
Cicero, full four centuries later, look- 
ing back to this very period from Pe- 
ricles to Alexander, friendly as he 
was by the esprit de corps to the order 
of orators, and professionally biased 
to uphold the civil uses of eloquence ; 
yet, as an honest man, cannot deny 
that it was this gift of oratory, hideous- 
ly abused, which led to the overthrow 
of Athens, and the ruin of Grecian 
liberty :—* Illa vetus Grecia, qua 
quondam opibus, imperio gloria fio- 
ruit, hoc uno malo eoncidit—diberiate 
immoderata ac licentia concionum.” 
Quinctilian, standing on the very 
same ground of professional prejudice, 
all in favour of public orators, yet is 
forced into the same sorrowful confes- 
sion. In one of the Declamations 
ascribed to him, he says—* Civitatum 
status scimus ab oratoribus esse con- 
versos ;”’ and in illustration, he adds 
the example of Athens: “ sive illam 
Atheniensium civitatem, (quondam 
late prineipem,) intueri placeat, acci- 
sas ejus vires animadvertemus vitio 
concionantium.” Root and branch, 
Athens was laid prostrate by her wick- 
ed radical orators ; for radical, in the 
elliptic phrase of modern politics, they 
were almost to a man; and in this 
feature above all others, (a feature 
often scornfully exposed by Euripi- 
des,) those technically known as 
ot Asfovrss—the speaking men, and as 
oi dnuolwlo.*—the misleaders of the mob, 
offer a most suitable ancestry for the 
modern leaders of radicalism—that 
with their base, fawning flatteries of 
the people, they mixed up the venom 
of vipers.against their opponents and 
against the aristocracy of the land. 
‘Toro Auxcivesv pnuaross woalesgixotgme 
«* Subtly to wheedle the people with 
honeyed words dressed to its palate— 
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this had been the ironical advice of 
the seoffing Aristophanes. That prae- 
tice made the mob orator contemptible 


- to manly tastes rather than hatefal. 


But the sacrifice of independence— 
the * pride which licks the dust”—js 
the readiest training for all uncharita- 
bleness and falsehood towards those - 
who seem either rivals for the same 
base purposes, or open antagonists for 
nobler. And accordingly it is remark- 
ed by Euripides, that these pestilent 
abusersof the popular confidence would 
bring a mischief upon Athens before 
they had finished, equally by their sy- 
eophancies to the mob, and by their 
libels of foreign princes. Hundreds of 
years afterwards, a Greek writer, upon 
reviewing this most interesting period: 
of 111 years, from Pericles to Alex- 
ander, sums up and repeats the opinion 
of Euripides in this general represen- 
tative portrait of Attic oratory, with 
respect to which we wish to ask, can 
any better delineation be given of a 
Chartist, or generically of a modern 
Jacobin ?—'O dInualolos xaxodidacnadrs 
Tous GWodrdous, Aclwyv re HEN LOIS EV mee 
‘‘ The mob-leader dupes the multitude 
with false doctrines, whilst delivering 
things soothing to their eredulous va- 
nity.” This is one half of his office— 
sycophancy to the immediate purse- 
holders, and poison to the sources of 
truth—the other half is expressed with 
the same spirit of prophecy as regards 
the British fature—za: Dia Borcssfavreus 
sEarAorgsos Geos Tous aeirrous, * and by 
lying calumnies he utterly alienates 
their affections from their own native 
aristocracy.” 

Now this was a base pursuit, though 
somewhat relieved by the closing ex- 
ample of Demosthenes, who, amidst 
much frailty, had a generous nature; 
and he showed it chiefly by his death, 
and in his lifetime, to use Milton’s 
words, by uttering many times “odious 
truth,” which, with noble courage, he 
compelled the mob to hear. But one 
man could not redeem a national dis- 
honour. It was such,and such it was 





* With respect to the word “ demagogues,” as a technical designation for the polf- 
tical orators and partisans at Athens, (otherwise called oi wgocraras, those who headed 
any movement,) it is singular that so accurate a Greek scholar as Henry Stephens 
should have supposed linguas promptas ad plebem concitandum (an expression of 
Livy’s) potius rwv Inpalolwv fuisse quam rwv purweov; as if the demagogues were a 
separate class from the popular orators. But, says Valckenaer, the relation is soon 
stated: Not all the Athenian orators were demagogues ; but all the demagogues were 
in fact, and technically were called, the Orators. 
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felt to be. Men, therefore, of elevated 
natures, and men of gentle pacific na- 
tures, equally revolted from a trade of 
lies, as regarded the audience, and of 
strife, as regarded the competitors. 
There remained the one other pursuit 
of scenical poetry ; and it hardly needs 
to be said, what crowding there was 
amongst all the energetic minds of 
Athens into one or other of these pur- 
suits—the one for the unworldly and 
idealizing, the other for the coarsely 
ambitious. These, therefore, became 
the two quasi professions of Athens ; 
and at the same time, in a sense more 
exclusive than can now be true of our 
professions, became the sole means of 
publication for truth of any class, and 
a publication by many degrees more 
certain, more extensive, and more im- 
mediate, than ours by the press. 

The Athenian theatre published an 
edition of thirty thousand copies in one 
day, enabling, in effect, every male 
citizen capable of attending, from the 
age of twenty to sixty, together with 
many thousands of domiciled aliens, 
to read the drama, with the fullest 
understanding of its sense and poetic 
force that could be effected by na- 
tural powers of voice and action, com- 
bined with all possible auxiliaries of 
art, of music, of pantomimic dancing ; 
and the whole carried home to the 
‘heart by visible and audible sympathy 
in excess. This, but in a very in- 
ferior form, as regarded the adjuncts 
of art, and the scale of the theatre, 
and the mise en scene, was precisely 
the advantage of Charles I. for ap- 
preciating Shakspeare. 

It was a standing reproach of the 
Puritans adopted even by Milton, a 
leaden shaft feathered and made buoy- 
ant by Ais wit, that the king had 
adopted that stage poet as the com- 
-panion of his closet retirements. So 
‘it would have been a pity, if these 
malignant persecutors of the royal 
-solitude should have been liars as well 
as fanatics. Doubtless, as king, and 
‘in his afflictions, this storm-vexed man 
did read Shakspeare. But that was 
not the original way in which he ac- 
quired his aquaintance with the poet. 
A Prince of Wales, what between 
public claims and social claims, finds 
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little time for reading, after the period 
of childhood; that is, at any period 
when he can comprehend a great poet. 
And it was as Prince of Wales that 
Charles prosecuted his studies of 
Shakspeare. He saw continually at 
Whitehall, personated by the best ac- 
tors of the time, illustrated by the stage 
management, and assisted by the 
mechanic displays of Inigo Jones, all 
the principal dramas of Shakspeare ac- 
tually performed. That was publica- 
tion with an Athenian advantage. A 
thousand copies of a book may be 
brought into public libraries, and not 
one of them opened. But the three 
thousand copies ofa play, which Drury- 
Lane used to publish in one night, 
were in the most literal sense as well 
as in spirit read, properly punctuated 
by the speakers, made intelligible by 
voice and action, endowed with life 
and emphasis: in short, on each suc- 
cessive performance, a very large edi- 
tion of a fine tragedy was published 
in the most impressive shape; not 
merely with accuracy, but with a mimic 
reality that forbade all forgetting, and 
was liable to no inattention. 

Now, if Drury-Lane published a 
drama for Shakspeare by three thou- 
sand copies in one night, the Athenian 
theatre published ten times that amount 
for Sophocles. And this mode -of 
publication in Athens not co-operating 
(as in modern times) with other modes, 
but standing out insolitary conspicuous 
relief, gave an unnatural bounty up- 
on that one mode of poetic composi- 
tion: as the hustings did upon one 
mede of prose composition. And 
those two modes, being thus cultivated 
to the utter exclusion of all others not 
benefiting by that bounty of publica- 
tion, gave an unnatural bias to the 
national style; determined, in effect, 
upon too narrow a scale the operative 
ideal of composition—and finally 
made the dramatic artist and the mob 
orator the two sole intellectual pro- 
fessions for Athens. Hence came a 
great limitation of style in practice: 
and hence, for reasons connected with 
these two modes of composition, a 
general neglect of style as.a didactic 
theory. 
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The Secret Societies of Asia. 


THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF ASIA.—THE ASSASSINS AND THUGS. 


Tue astounding disclosures relative 
to the system of secret murder in In- 
dia, called Thuggee, which have been 
brought to light during the last ten 
years, have so far penetrated the veil 
of apathy through which every detail 
regarding our Indian empire is too 
generally contemplated in this country, 
as to excite a considerable degree of 
curiosity in the listless minds of gen- 
eral readers, and even to form the sub- 
ject of a work,* which—though most 
of those who have casually perused it 
have probably supposed it a romance, 


superinduced on a slender substratum: 


of reality—is, in sooth, in almost 
every incident of its fiendish nar- 
rative, ‘an ower true tale.” Thug- 
gee is indeed, as it is termed by a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, (No. 
cxxx.,) * a moral and political pheno- 
menon, which is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary that has ever existed in 
the world—a phenomenon more strik- 
ing than any thing that romancers 
have feigned touching the Old Man 
of the Mountain, or the Secret Tri- 
bunals of Germany—a phenomenon of 
which strange and appalling glimpses 
have been occasionally obtained, but 
of which the nature and extent have 
never, till the present time, been fully 
developed.” The existence of a vast 
and organized society, the members of 
which scrupulously observe in their 
external demeanour every appearance 
of religious and social decorum, while 
their sole profession is to murder in 
cold blood every human being whom 
circumstances enable them to over- 
power; a society which, pervading 
every part of India, from Cashmere to 
Tanjore, has yet for centuries escaped 
detection from the various governments 
of the country, though immolating 
every year thousands of their subjects ; 
a society, in the bonds of which, 
“Moslem and Hindoo, Rajpoot, Brah- 
min, and Sudra, merge the differences, 
alike of caste and religion, in a com- 
mon appetite for blood and plunder— 
is certainly a combination to which 
history presents no parallel. Yet 
scarcely an attempt appears to have 
been made to explore the origin and 


commencement of this mysterious body, 
or to trace the process by which the 
doctrines of Hindooism and Islam, 
elsewhere opposed in constant hostili- 
ty, and alike unsusceptible of modifica- 
tion, have in this instance alone under- 
gone fusion into so fearful a compound. 
The present constitution, indeed, of 
the Thug association, with its division 
into various ranks, corresponding to 
the proficiency attained by each mem- 
ber in the science of murder, has been 
pretty clearly unfolded by the late in- 
vestigation; and it is known that a 
distinction is kept up between those to 
the south of the Nerbudda, among 
whom Hindoos predominate, and those 
to the north of that river, whose head- 
quarters are in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, and between the Chumbul and 
the Jumna, and of whom the great 
majority are Moslems. But, excepting 
the mythological tale related by the 
southern Thugs of their institution, in 
remote antiquity, by the sanguinary 
Hindoo goddess, Kalee or Davee, 
(whom all Thugs, Hindoo or Moslem, 
still revere as their patroness,) their 
early career has been left almost a 
blank ; the obscure succession of hid- 
den slaughters, tending to no political 
object, presents little attraction for 
historical research ; and—though the 
admission of the northern Thugs, that 
they cannot trace the existence of their 
seven clans, in their present seats, 
earlier than the time of the Patan 
monarchs of Delhi, might have awak- 
ened a suspicion that their primitive 
stock came from a different stock than 
that of their southern and more purely 
Hindoo allies—no effort seems to have 
been made to unravel the bloody tissue 
of their annals, or to connect it with 
the thread of those secret and murder- 
ous societies, which, at a shortly pre- 
vious period, had exercised aninfluence, 
immutable as the decrees of fate, over 
all the kingdom of Asia; and whose 
daggers had reached, in despite of 
guards or barriers, the prouder princes 
of Persia and Syria. 

The general history, indeed, of those 
hidden associations, which infested Asia 
during the earlier and middle ages of Mo- 





* Confessions of Ameer Ali Thug, edited by Captain Meadows Taylor. 
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hammedanism, has never hitherto been 
treated with the attention which the 
subject merits ; and few writers have 
undertaken to trace the operation of 
those secret springs of action, the re- 
sults of which were from time to time 
made manifest. by the politieal and 
religious revolutions of the countries 
which were the theatre of their ma- 
chinations. Even those orientalists 
who have attempted this uninviting 
topic, have confined their researches 
principally to those periods when these 
unhallowed fraternities were in full and 
active vitality, and when their prin- 
ciples and objects were tangible and 
well defined ; and have rarely attempted 
to trace the course by which, when to 
all appearance effectually crushed and 
overwhelmed, they have continued to 
Jiter (if the expression may be allowed) 
through the mass of society, unnoticed 
or despised ; till, when they have again 
emerged into light, their intrinsic iden- 
tity with those of ancient notoriety has 
been overlooked or forgotten. The title 
of Ismailis, which is generally used as 
synonymous with the Assassins of Nor- 
thern Persia, and popularly restricted 
to them, would in fact properly include 
nearly all the political societies noticed 
in Asiatic history during the period 
above referred to; as, however va- 
rious may have been the tenets and 
objects which these combinations ul- 
timately assumed, the primary leading 
principle in nearly every case was the 
assertion of the right of Ali and his 
- line, and more particularly of Ismail, 
his descendant in the fifth degree, to 
the throne and the caliphate. To 
this main dogma the Karmathians, the 
Druses, and the Assassin followers of 
Hassan-Subah, all originally looked as 
the pole-star of their faith—though cer- 
tainly inthe last-named body, and pro- 
bably in the others, this abstract doc- 
trine soon became merely a cloak for 
the promotion of the individual policy 
of their leaders, and was eventually 
lost sight off altogether. The secret 
tenets of the Druses (the only Ismaili 
sect at present existing in the ancient 
form) have lately, after remaining for 
800 years amystery alike to Europe and 
the East, been ably developed and illus- 
trated by M. de Sacy: and M. Von 
Hammer-Purgstall has collected, with 
laborious diligence, all the notices scat- 
tered through European and Oriental 
writers onthe Ismaili Assassins in Persia 
and Syria. But his researches, at least 


on the Persian part, scarcely extend be- 
yond their suppression as a_ political 
body; and merely indicate that the 
party lingered for some yearslater in the 
districts where they had predominated, 
There is sufficient historical proof, 
however, that this pernicious sect has 
never become entirely extinct. Their 
communities, though dispersed, and 
nearly powerless, still exist in Persia ; 
and though no one appears hitherto to 
have advanced the theory of a con- 
nexion between the present Persian 
Ismailis aud the Indian Thugs, the 
coincidences which may be detected 
from a recapitulation of the past his- 
tory of both these murderous frater- 
nities, are so numerous and remarkable, 
that, as we shall here endeavour to 
prove, they afford at least plausible 
grounds for supposing that the Moslem 
Thugs are no other than genuine, 
though degraded, descendants of the 
white-robed emissaries of the Old Man 
of the Mountain, at the name of whose 
daggers the Commander of the Faith- 
ful trembled behind the seven veils 
of the palace of Bagdad. 

In taking the “ History of the As- 
sassins” by M. Von Hammer- Purgstall 
as our text-book for the Ismailis and 
their subdivisions, we are, however, 
far from intending to adopt the forced 
and awkward parallels between the 
Assassins, and the Templars, and other 
European associations, on which he 
insists with laborious pertinacity 
throughout his narrative. Neither 
shall we follow him through his 
account (in itself neither very clear nor 
very interesting) of the various minor 
ramifications, mostly long since extinct, 
of the great Sheah heresy. It is suf- 
ficient for our present purpose to re- 
capitulate the well-known fact, that, al- 
most immediately afterthe death of their 
prophet, the Moslems were split into 
the two great sects of the Svonis, who 
held as orthodox the succession of the 
three first caliphs, Abubekr, Omar, 
and Othman, and the Sheahs, who 
maintained the eterngl and indefeasible 
right of Ali, the cousin, son-in-law, and 
vizir of Mohammed, and of his sons by 
Fatima, Hassan and Hussein, whose 
descendants are generally designated 
Fatimites. But it was not only the 
temporal sovereignty of the kingdoms 
subdued by the Moslem arms, which 
was involved in this question of dis- 
puted succession. The dignity of 
Imam, or supreme head of religion, had 
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been declared indissolubly united to 
the monarchy by the express precept 
of Mohammed himself, who thus hoped 
to insure Islam against the possibility 
of a collision between the hierarchy 
and the crown: and hence the guilt, 
not only of rebellion, but of heresy and 
defection from the true faith, was im- 
puted by each party to their opponents, 
as deniers of the twofold authority 
united in the person of the legitimate 
pontiff and king. During the first 
century from the death of Ali, neither 
of these sects appeared to have assumed 
any very definite form ; the Ommiyades 
arace of avowed and gloomy usurpers, 
forcibly held the sceptre as Command- 
ers of the Faithful, in defiance of the 
popular opinion which manifested itself 
by frequent insurrections in favour of 
different branches of the family of the 
prophet, till the fourteenth of their 
number, Merwan II.,* was hurled in 
760, by a fresh and more formidable 
explosion of widely-spread conspiracy, 
from the throne, which was, however, 
occupied, not by the Fatimites or direct 
heirs of Mohammed, but by the de- 
scendants of Abbas, an uncle of the 
prophet, whose dynasty, after ruling 
at Bagdad for 500 years, reappeared in 
a minor branch in Egypt for two cen- 
turies and a half longer, when its pre- 
tensions to-the caliphate were trans- 
ferred by conquest to the Turkish 
house of Othman, now ruling at Con- 
stantinople, and claiming to be consi- 
dered the legitimate vicars and suc- 
cessors of the Prophet of Mekka.. 
The secret history of this great re- 
volution, by which the sceptre and 
pontificate of the Moslem world were 
transferred from the house of Ommi- 
ah to that of Abbas, appears never 
itherto to have attracted the atten- 
tion of any philosophical historian :t 
and it must be admitted, that the 
scanty details relative to this early 
period, which we derive from the Ara- 
bic writers, do not present a very ex- 
tensive field for speculation. There 
is abundant evidence, however, to 
prove, that this momentous change 
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was mainly effected by the zeal and 
activity of a party aiming less at the 
dethronement of the usurping Ommi- 
yades, than at the elevation of a fa- 
mily in whose name they hoped to ex- 
ercise the same hidden sway which 
was afterwards possessed by the grand 
lodge of Cairo, ( Dar-ai-Hikmet, or 
Abode of Knowledge,) under the Ismaili 
caliphs of Egypt. The Abbasside 
princes appear, at the commencement 
of the struggle, only. as passive tools 
in the hands of the famous Abu- Mos. 
lem, (the Sahib-ed-dava, or Author of 
the Call of the sons of Abbas,) whose 
numerous and devoted followers, com- 
municating by secret signs, and rami- 
fied throughout the eastern provinces 
of Persia, enabled him to wrest city 
after city from the Ommiyan viceroys; 
while the future caliph, Abul Abbas, 
far from marching at the head of his 
troops, lay concealed in the heart of 
Irak, corresponding with his triumph. 
ant general only by symbols and ban- 
ners; and it was not till the success of 
the cause was no longer doubtful, that 
he appeared in the mosque at Cufa, 
and was presented to the populace by 
Abu- Moslem, as the legitimate Com- 
mander of the Faithful. It is men- 
tioned, indeed, by more than one au- 
thor, that Abu- Moslem hesitated, in 
the early part of the enterprize, be- 
tween the rival claims of the Abbas- 
sides and the Fatimites : it is even said 
that he offered the caliphate, in the 
first instance, to the Imam Jaafar, the 
sixth of the Fatimite line, and father 
of Ismail; and it is not improbable, 
that his ultimate selection may have 
been determined by the comparatively 
powerless condition of the house of 
Hashem, and the consequent depend- 
ence in which he anticipated that they 
must remain on himself, and on the 
secret societies of which he was the 
head. His murder in the palace of 
Anbar, (where he was stabbed in the 
presence, and by the order of the ca- 
liph, Almansor,) has been stigmatized 
as an act of atrocious ingratitude ; 
but the Abbassides were only titular 





* Even the names most commonly borne by the family of Ommiyah, as Moawiyah, 
Yezid, Merwan, &e., seem to have been proscribed by common consent after their fall, and 


seldom re-appear in history. 


Yet the memory of Yezid I., the ruthless persecutor of the 


Fatimites, is still revered by an obscure sect in Koordistan called Yezidis, whom the sur- 
rounding Moslems stigmatize as devil-worshippers. 

¢ Von Hammer, in his introductory remarks, has confined himself almost exclusively 
to the consideration of the sects or fraternities which, however differing in other ree 
spects, concurred in claiming the imamat for some branch or other of the Fatimites, 
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monarchs as long as his life and influ« 
ence continued ; and Elmakin asserts 
that the deed was forced on Almansor, 
by the knowledge that he contem- 
plated transferring his allegiance and 
the empire of Asia to the Fatimites, 
in revenge for an attempt to remove 
him from the government of Khoras- 
san, (the headquarters of his party,) 
to that of Egypt and Syria, where he 
would have been comparatively power- 
less. His death was followed by a sin- 
gular incident, which tends to confirm 
the views we have above stated. The 
Rawendians, another secret society, 
who, though equally partizans of the 
Abbassides, had been driven from 
Khorassan by Abu-Moslem for re- 
sisting his supremacy, made their 
appearance in great numbers at the 
capital on hearing the fall of their 
enemy, and marched, with the cere- 
monies of the Athwaf, or solemn cir- 
cuit of the Caaba, round the palace of 
the caliph, thus saluting him, (as the 
Fatimite caliph Hakem and the Assas- 
sin chiefs_afterwards claimed to be 
considered, ) as the visible incarnation 
of the Deity! The caliph punished 
this act of impiety by imprisoning 
their leaders, on which the whole sect 
conspired against his life; and he was 
saved only by the noble generosity of 
Maan Ibn Zaidat, the sole survivor of 
the proscribed race of Ommiyah, to 
whom the conspirators had revealed 
the danger impending over his here- 
ditary enemy. Thecomplete extirpa- 
tion of the Rawendian fanatics followed 
this detection; but the Abbassides, 
though released by these energetic 
measures from the shackles with which 
the secret societies had attempted to 
limit their authority, were long pur- 
sued by the enmity of these mysteri- 
ous bodies, which, under various de- 
nominations, continued from time to 
time to assail them. Twenty years 
after the death of Abu- Moslem, his 


followers were rallied in their old 
haunts of Khorassan and Transoxiana 
by one of his former lieutenant., the 
famous * Veiled Prophet” Hakem; 
who, promulgating the transmigration 
of souls as a fundamental doctrine,* 
deduced from this the existence of an 
emanation of the divine essence in 
the person of Abu- Moslem, (of whom 
the Abbassides were- but the unworthy 
vicegerents,) which had finally de- 
scended on himself. But this sect, 
who were termed Seffeed-Jameghan, 
or. the White-robed, were exterminat- 
ed, with their leader, by the sword of 
the Caliph Mahdi; and from this period 
till the rise of the Assassins in Kohis- 
tan, the secret societies seem to have 
been restricted to the countries west of 
the Euphrates. The subject of the 
influence exercised by secret societies 
in the elevation and subsequent history 
of the Abbassides, deserves a more 
extended investigation ; our present 
object is only to prove that it is among 
the adherents of this party that their 
first germ must be looked for, and not 
among the Fatimites, to whom: we 
must now return from this long di- 
gression. ; 

The fall of their enemies, the Ommi- 
yades, had produced but little amelio- 
ration in the condition or prospects of 
the “ family of the Prophet,” (the 
popular designation of the Fatimites, ) 
as the “sons of the Prophet’s uncle” 
(the Abbassides) were equally inter- 
ested with their predecessors in sup- 
pressing the claims of these formid- 
able rivals. So strong, however, was 
the popular feeling in favour of the 
persecuted line of Ali and Hussein, 
that insurrections continually took 
place in behalf of one or other of their 
number, and the rugged province of 
Tabristan, on the south coast of the 
Caspian, seems, from the first, to have 
been a stronghold of their party. Se- 
veral Fatimite chiefs maintained them- 





* Tbn-Shohnah says, that the Rawendians also held the metempsychosis. This 


strange amalgamation of Magianism and Gnosticism with Islam, is almost as surprising 
as the mixture of Hindoo deities and Moslem saints by the Thugs, and proves that the 
influence of the ancient religion of Persia was far from extinct at that period in the 
eastern provinces. Babek-el-Khurremi, who filled Persia with blood and devastation 
during the reigns of Mamon and Motassem, and whom some authors have represented 
as a Moslem heretic, was certainly a Magian, as Abulfeda expressly terms him; and 
it is curious that Afshin, the general by whom, after defying the armies of Bagdad for 
twenty years, he was crushed in a single campaign, was himself shortly afterwards put 
to death for being an uncircumcised idolater.. This would apparently warrant the in- 
ference that Babek could only be subdued by arming against him one of his own race 
who was himself disposed of as soon as the object was answered. 
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selves for short periods, among its 
mountains, against the armies of Bag- 
dad ; and to one of these is attributed 
the erection of the fortress of Alamut,* 
which afterwards attained an infamous 
celebrity as the chief seat of the As- 
sassin power. But, in the mean time, 
the Sheahs themselves were rapidly 
falling asunder into a diversity of 
sects, some of which were so deeply 
tainted (like the Rawendians above 
noticed) with mysticism and Magian- 
ism, as to retain but little trace of the 
primitive doctrines of Islam: while 
others, on the contrary, attributed 
supernatural powers, amounting almost 
to-a transmitted participation in the 
Godhead, to the series of imams, in 
whom the divine right, inherited from 
Ali and his sons, was successively 
vested, and who were held to be the 
visible incarnation of all legitimate 
authority, both spiritual and human. 
But even the number and succession 
of those inspired pontiffs were the sub- 
ject of dispute and schism among their 
followers. The more numerous party 
(which has been most usually viewed 
as orthodox by the Sheahs themselves) 
held that the series of revealed imams 
consisted of twelve,+ commencing with 
Ali and terminating with Mohammed, 
surnamed Al-Mahdi, who, according 
to their statement, never really died, 
aud will re-appear at the end of the 
world ; while another powerful body 
asserted that the sixth imam, Jaafar, 
was succeeded, not by his eldest su7- 
viving son, Musa, but by Ismail, an 
elder and more nobly-born son, who 
had died before his father Jaafar, and 
thus, according to their creed, closed 
the succession ofrevealedimams, whose 
number they thus fix at seven, admit- 
ting, however, the rights of the de- 
scendants of Ismail, as concealed or 
uninspired imams, to the caliphate. 
Such was the origin, and such were 
the doctrines, of the Ismaili sect, whose 
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fundamental difference from the other 
divisions of the Sheahs consisted, 
therefore, in their unqualified assertion 
of the rights of primogeniture in the 
succession to the imamat and cali- 
phate. 

The secret organization of the par- 
tizans of the Fatimites, under various 
designations and pretences, can be 
traced from an early period; but this 
formidable tngine of revolution was 
carried by the Ismailis to a pitch of 
efficacy and completeness far exceeding © 
that which the previous sects had at- 
temped. Their lodges, communicating 
with each other and with the grand 
lodge, (Dar.al-Hikmet,) overspread 
Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
and assiduously promulgated, by the 
instrumentality of Dats, oremissaries, 
the political and religious doctrines 
which were favourable to their views. 
The system was first carried to per- 
fection by Abdallah, the son of Ma- 
mun-Kaddah, a native of Ahwaz ; and 
his proselytes were initiated by suc- 
cessive degrees, as their cireumspec- 
tion and fidelity were ascertained, into 
the secret doctrines of the association. 
While the neophytes, and those whom 
it was not judged prudent to admit to 
the knowledge of the inmost myste- 
ries, were retained in the rigid prac- 
tice of Islam according to the Sheah 
belief, the higher orders of these ori- 
ental illuminati were taught the indif- 
ference of all actions, and the inutility 
of all religious creeds or systems of 
morality, except so far as they might 
be made subservient to further the de- 
signs of those whose minds had been 
emancipated, by introduction to the 
knowledge of this esoteric philosophy, 
from the influence of all scruples or 
prejudices. The first fruits of this 
atheistic conspiracy made their ap- 
pearance in the sanguinary sect of 
the Karmathians, who, during the 
reigns of several caliphs, filled Irak 





* An interesting account of the present state of this famous castle, and of the geo- 
graphical features of the surrounding district of Talekan, appears in the United Ser- 


vice Journal-for August 1838. 


The name Tabristan (Ave-Land) is said to have been 


given to the whole province, in reference to the impenetrable forests which cover it, 

and the generally impracticable character of its surface. 

‘ + The Abbasside caliph Al-Mamon, probably from perceiving that the ambition of 
~his brother Motassem precluded all hope of the succession of his own son Abbas, de- 

clared the eighth Imam, Ali Reza, his heir; but the speedy death of Reza frustrated 


the project. 


The twelve imams themeelves were almost uniformly men of retired and 


pious lives, who took no share in either the political or religious extravagances of their 


votaries, 
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with slaughter, and even violated the 
holy cities of Mekka and Medinah. 
They appear scarcely to have adhered 
even nominally to the pretext afforded 
by the claims of the Fatimites,* and 
| their too open profession of the secret 
! dogmas of licentiousness and infidelity 
| probably prevented their permanent 
establishment. Though the Karma- 
thians were at length crushed by the 
united arms of the princes of Irak and 
Syria, the operations of the secret 
lodges were still continued, though 
more warily and covertly ; and at the 
commencement of the ninth century 
of our era, Obeidallah Al- Mahdi, 
seating himself on the throne of Kair- 
wan, an African city founded by the 
first Moslem conquerors, proclaimed 
himself Commander of the Faithful, as 
heir of Imam Ismail, and commenced 
the dynasty of the Ismaili or Fatimite 
caliphs, who extended their power 
over Egypt and great part of Syria 
and Arabia, and maintained their 
throne till the deposition of the last of 
the race in 1171 by Salah-ed-deen. 
The validity of their pedigree was, 
however, vehemently denied by the 
caliphs of Bagdad, and even by the 
chiefs of the Fatimite house ; and it 
was generally believed that Obeidal- 
lah was in fact a descendant of Ab- 
dallah, the son of Mamun- Kaddah, and 
that, not being able to find any of the 
genuine line of Ismail sufficiently sub- 
servient, he himself personated the 
representative of the sacred blood, the 
chiefs of the lodges, in pursuance of 
the spirit of the hidden doctrines, con- 


niving at an imposture which strength. 
ed their cause by placing one of them- 
selves on the throne.t 

Thus were the Ismailis raised to 
a pitch of sovereign power which no 
other branch of the Sheahs had attain« 
ed; and the secret societies, to which 
their elevation was due, held regular 
meetings, under the fostering protec- 
tion of the caliphs, in Cairo, where 
the sixth of the dynasty, Hakem- 
B’emri' llah, (whose subsequent insane 
freaks have given him an enduring 
name in history,{) erected a splendid 
edifice for the Dar-al-Hikmet, where 
public lectures were read by the dais, 
or missionaries, every Monday and 
Wednesday, on the avowed or ewoteric 
points of the Ismaili doctrines, the 
hidden doctrines of libertinism being 
carefully restricted to a select number, 
who wore white garments on days of 
ceremonial. Theright of primogeni- 
ture (the vindication of which in the 
person of Ismail was the original ba- 
sis of the schism) was strictly adhered 
to in the succession of tie caliphs ; 
and this immutable rule equally pre- 
vented the struggles for the throne, so 
common in other Oriental dynasties, 
and obviated the necessity of providing 
for the security of the reigning moe 
narch by the destruction of the collae 
teral branches. At the accession of 
the Caliph Azez, homage was per- 
formed by his uncle Hyder, his grand- 
uncle Abu’l-Ferhad, and a great grand- 
uncle .— a circumstance unparalleled 
(says the Kholasat-al-akhbar) in the 
life of any oriental prince, with the 





* The connexion of the Karmathians with the Ismailis, though asserted by Von 
Hammer, is not very clearly made out in his work; but Elmakin expressly states 
Yahya and his brother Hussein, two of their chiefs, to have been real or pretended 
descendants of Imam Ismail—a passage which Von Hammer has apparently overlook- 
ed; as alsg a passage inthe Kholasat-al-akhbar, in which the Karmathians are said to 
have restored the black stone to the Kaaba, in obedience to the mandate of Mahdi, 
the first Fatimite caliph, whom they therefore apparently acknowledged as their Imam. 

+ Makrizi-considers the descent of Obeidallah from Ismail well established ; but the 
Druse works cited by De Sacy, (Chrest. Arabe, ii. 95,) expressly admit that Mamun- 
Kaddah (whom they, however, term a descendant of Ismail, which he certainly was 
not) was the stem, or great progenitor of the Fatimite caliphs, 

{£ See Gibbon, ch. lvii. Von Hammer calls him ‘* the most stupid tyrant of whom 
the history of Islamism makes mention ; who desired to receive divine honours, and, 
what is still more absurd, is to this day worshipped by the Druses as an incarnate god.” 
But it is strange that Von Hammer should not have noticed, that in so doing, he in 
fact only declared himself a revealed imam, like Ismail and his predecessors, instead of 
a concealed one—(see above.) He thus disclosed the hidden mysteries to the vulgar, 
@8 was subsequently done by Hassan, the fourth chief of the Assassins: and his mur« 
der, which is ascribed to his relatives, was probably due to the vengeance of the 
lodges, who thus, like the Vehmists of Germany, pursued a faithless or refractory mem- 
ber, even on the throne, with the steel-and the cord, 
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single exception of Haroon-al-Rash- 
eed. But at the death (A.D. 1095, 
A.H. 487) of Mostansser, the eighth 
caliph of the race, this uninterrupted 
line‘was broken, The Crown-Prince 
Nezar had incurred the enmity of the 
generalissimo of the empire, Bedr- 
Jemali, in whose hands were united 
both the civil and military administra- 
tions; and this all-powerful minister 
compelled the caliph to substitute in 
the succession, his youngest son Mos- 
taali, to the exclusion of Nezar, who 
subsequently * perished in an attempt 
to recover his inheritance. This post- 
ponement of an elder brother to a 
younger, in direct contradiction to the 
first principles of Ismailism, met with 
strenuous opposition from many of 
the leading members of the body ; 
but the power of the vizir was irre- 
sistible, and the principal malecontents 
were obliged to fly from Egypt. 
Among these exiles was a Persian ad- 
venturer, named Hassan-Subah, who 
had formerly held an official employ- 
ment at the Seljookian court ; but, in 
consequence of a disagreement with 
the famous minister Nizam-al- Mulk, 
had quitted Persia for Egypt, where 
he became deeply imbued with the 
secret doctrines, and was admitted in- 
to the highest class of the initiated. 
He now returned to his native coun- 
try; and after various adventures, 
the traditionary accounts of which are 
strongly tinged with the marvellous, 
succeeded (A.D. 1090) in possessing 
himself of the mountain castle of Ala- 
mut, in the Kohistan, or hill country 
above Kazween, where he fixed his 
residence, and speedily collected 
around him many Ismailis ofall grades, 
whom the fame of his contest with 
Bedr-Jemali, joined to his reputation 
as an adept in the hidden mysteries, 
attracted from every part of Persia 
and Syria. The efforts of the dais, or 
missionaries, whom, like his great pre- 
decessor Mamun- Kaddah, he employ- 
ed for the dissemination of his princi- 
ples, drew constant accessions of fresh 
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converts to Alamut; and from this 
nucleus arose the eastern branch of 
the Ismailis, generally mentioned by 
Oriental writers under the well-de- 
served title of Mulahid, or Impious, 
and by European writers as the As- 
sassins—a name of which the origin 
has been much disputed, but which 
seems probably to be derived from the 
hashish, or intoxicating preparation of 
hemp, which they used as a stimulant 
when on the eve of any dangerous en- 
terprize. 

We have thus cursorily traced the 
origin of the successive schisms, 
which, all arising from the disputed 
right to the zmamat, separated in turn 
the Sheahs from the Soonis—the Is- 
mailis, or followers of the seven imams, 
from the main body of the Sheahs, 
who fixed the number at twelve—and 
the Eastern Ismailis, or Assassins, 
from their western brethren of Egypt. 
But, as the supporters of the immuta- 
ble right of primogeniture, the fol- 
lowers of Hassan-Subah were, in faet, 
the true representatives of Ismaili or- 
thodoxy ; and their chief, in sepa- 
rating himself from the communion 
of those who recognised Mostaali as 
heir to the throne of Egypt, assumed 
the right of remodelling the sect, of 
which he thus became a _ second 
founder. The grades through which 
the aspirant to the knowledge of the 
hidden faith successively passed, (the 
number of which fluctuated in the 
lodges of Cairo,) were again fixed a} 
seven, according to the original insti- 
tution of Mamun-Kaddah: but the 
probation exacted from the novices 
was severe beyond all former example, 
and only a chosen few were admitted 
to a participation in the inmost arcana, 
while the initiation of the multitude 
was not suffered to proceed beyond 
the third degree, the members of 
which were styled Fedavi, or the De» 
voted. On the minds of these subor- 
dinate adherents was sedulously incul- 
cated, as the paramount duty of their 
lives, the precept of blind and unhesi- 





* Renaudet (p. 475) says, that Mostansser had intended Nezar for his heir, but 
after his death Bedr-Jemali informed the assembled emirs that the caliph had, in his 


last moments, declared Mostaali his successor. 


But a comparison of dates renders it 


evident that the substitution of Mostaali must have preceded, by several years, the 
death of Mostansser, as Hassan-Subah possessed himself of Alamut in A.D. 483, four 
years before that event; and his flight from Egypt, for advocating the claims of Nezar, 
must have occurred some time sooner, to afford space for his laying the groundwork of 


his power in Persia. 
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tating obedience to the will of their 
superior, in his capacity as vicegerent 
of the true, though concealed, imam. 
The allurements of sensual pleasure,* 
and the terrors of superstition, were 
alike employed to rivet their alle- 
giance ; and the range of history pre- 
sents no parallel either to the absolute 
empire thus acquired by the Sheikh- 
al-Jebal over the minds of his follow- 
ers, or to the deadly purposes for which 
this power was wielded by Hassan and 
his successors. 

Surrounded on all sides by the do- 
minions of the Seljookian princes, who 
were steadily attached to the spiritual 
supremacy of the Abbasside caliphs, 
the rock of Alamut would not long 
have afforded an asylum to the scanty 
band of Ismailis who had made it 
their rendezvous, if their leader had 
relied for his defence on the ordinary 
methods of warfare; but the dagger, 
not the sword, was the weapon to 
which Hassan trusted for the support 

nd.extension of his influence; and 
fie assassination of his ancient oppo- 
ent, the great Vizir Nizam-al-Mulk, 


who was stabbed in his tent by a Fe- . 


davi, gave the first intimation of the 
fate which awaited those who had in- 
curred his enmity.t The blow thus 
struck was speedily followed by the 
death of many illustrious victims, 
who perished in the midst of guards 
and garrisons, under the hands of the 
devoted emissaries of the chief of Ala- 
mut, in the execution of whose com- 
mands the loss of life was welcomed 
by his followers: ‘the points of their 
poniards were every where, while their 
hilts were held and directed by Has- 
san ;” and the sheikhs and doctors, 
who had, in their speeches and writ- 


ings, impugned the Ismaili tenets, 
were involved in the same doom with 
those whose proscription was decided 
by political causes. A reign of terror 
was established through Asia: many 
princes, and even the mighty Seljook- 
ian Sultan Sandjar, purchased by an. 
nual payments the forbearance of the 
Assassins, whose power was extended 
by the occupation of numerous de- 
tached castles in mountainous and in- 
accessible positions, communicating 
with each other through the medium 
of dais, or secret agents, established in 
the towns ; and an Ismaili colony, 
often mentioned in the history of the 
crusades, and the remains of which 
still exist in the fastnesses of Lebanon, 
was led by Abul-Fettah, the nephew 
of Hassan-Subah, (in the year after 
the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Franks,) into Syria, where Rodoan, 
Prince of Aleppo, courted their alli- 
ance, and solicited the aid of their 
daggers against his political antago- 
nists. But as our object is to trace 
the progress of the Assassins, not as a 
political body, but as a subdivision of 
the Mohammedan faith, it is suffi- 
cient to state that Hassan-Subah lived 
to witness the full establishment, both 
in Persia and Syria, of the unhallowed 
sect which he had originated; dying 
(1124) at the age of nearly a hundred 
years, at Alamut, the walls of which 
he is said never to have once quitted 
during the thirty-five years since his 
first entrance within them. His sons 
had both been previously put to death 
by their father’s orders, one for drink- 
ing wine,t the other for some other 
violation of the Moslem law : his ne- 
phew, Abul-Fettah, whom he trusted 
most of all his relatives, had fallen by 





* The well-known tale of the artificial paradise at Alamut, in which the chosen 


Fedavi were admitted (as they believed) to enjoy a foretaste of the delights reserved 
hereafter for the faithful, is related by several Eastern writers, and repeated by Marco 
Polo ; but it is probably only an embellishment of oriental fancy. The popular appel- 
lation of “ Old Man of the Mountain,” applied to the Assassin chief, is a literal ver- 
sion of the phrase Sheikh-al-Jebal, the proper interpretation of which is ‘‘ Lord of 
the Hill Country.” 

t A long catalogue of murders is given by Von Hammer; but the dagger was not 
the only method employed to reach those obnoxious to the sect. When the murderers 
of the Vizir Fakhr-al-Mulk (son of Nizam-al-Mulk) were seized and tortured, they 
indicated, as accomplices, many personages about the court, who were put to death on 
this evidence ; but whose innocence afterwards became manifest !—(Abul-Feda, in 
Anno Hejiree 500.) 

}-This scarcely agrees with the story related by some historians, that the Moguls, on 
the capture of Alamut, found cellars full of wine and honey which had been stored up 
by Hassan-Subah : these stores should doubtless be referred to a period subsequent to 
the “ loosening of the law.” 
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the sword in Syria; and the presi- 
dency of the Assassin community was 
bequeathed to Kiah Buzurg-Omeid,* 
the most able and faithful of the dais, 
in whose family the dignity continued 
hereditary till the Mogul conquest. 
The reigns of Buzurg-Omeid and 
his son were even more deeply dyed 
with blood than that of their predeces- 
sor. The vicars of the prophet them- 
selves were no longer exempted from 
the fatal mandate; and Sheahs and 
Soonis were alike struck with conster- 
nation by the murder, during this pe- 
riod, of two successive caliphs of Bag- 
dad, Mostarshid and Rashid, as well 
as of Emr, the tenth Fatimite caliph 
of Egypt, who thus expiated the usur- 
pation of the throne by his father Mos- 
taali; while the vizir Al-Afdal, son 
of Bedr-gemali, also paid with his life 
for the wrongs sustained by Hassan- 
Subah at the hands of his father. 
Throughout this hideous career of 
crime, all the rites and ordinances of the 
Moslem faith had hitherto been practis- 
ed with the most rigid exactness, both by 
the chiefs and the subordinate classes, 
in obedience to the precepts contained 
in the writings of their founder, who 
(as we have already seen) had punish- 
ed with death the infraction of these 
observances even by his own sons ; but 
in 1163 the mask of religion was 
thrown off altogether by Hassan II., 
the son and successor of Kiah Mo- 
hammed. The preceding chiefs had 
uniformly represented themselves as 
no more than the vicars of the true 
Imam or spiritual head of the faith, 
whose person indeed was not made 
known to his votaries, but who was 
the true heir of Nezar, the deprived 
son of Mostansser; but no sooner had 
Hassan inherited the authority of his 
father, than, convoking the people at 
the foot of the rock of Alamut, he an- 
nounced to the assembly that this long 
hidden pontiff was at length manifest- 
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ed to them in his own person—recon- 
ciling this fiction, by a fabricated 
story, to the known facts of his paren- 
tage.$ In his newly assumed character 
of the supreme and infallible head of 
the faith, he forthwith proceeded to 
declare the abolition of all moral re- 
straints and prohibitions, and the in- 
utility of all creeds and forms of re- 
ligion—thus, in fact, laying bare to 
the multitude those hidden doctrines 
of atheism which the policy of the 
leaders, since the days of Mamun- 
Kaddah, had restricted with jealous 
care to the most deeply initiated 
adepts of the secret lodges. This pub- 
lic proclamation. of libertinism and in- 
fidelity (which was styled the * loosen- 
ing of the law,” and celebrated as an 
annual festival on the 17th of Rama- 
zan) completed the odium in which 
the Assassins were held throughout 
Asia, and branded them indelibly (as 
noticed above) with the epithet of 
mulahid or impious. 2 

Hassan himself survived this impo- 
litic disclosure only four years, when 
he fell by the hand of his brother-in- 
law, who probably avenged, in this 
manner, the perfidy to the secret doc- 
trines of which he had been guilty, as 
had been previously done in the case 
of the Fatimite caliph Hakem; but 
during the forty-six years’ rule of his 
son Ala-ed deen, the tenets of atheism 
continued to be openly avowed by the 
Assassins both in Persia and Syria. 
In the latter country they had been 
proclaimed, at the commandof Hassan, 
by his deputy, Sheikh Rashid-en-deen, 
to whose writings the existing Ismailis 
of Lebanon refer as their rule of faith ; 
and that they were eagerly adopted, 
appears from the works of William of 
Tyre, who mentions them (in 1172) as 
eating pork and drinking wine without 
scruple,whileArnold of Lubeck and Vin- 
cent de Beauvais even represent them 
as allowing incestuous marriages.§ 





* Sir John Malcolm (History of Persia, chap. ix.) erroneously describes him as 
the son of Hassan, besides using kiah, which is a title, as a proper name. 

+ Von Hammer erroneously states that Rashid ‘‘ had collected troops from Bagdad 
for the purpose of a campaign against the Ismailis,” when he was assassinated by 
them in 1138. The real object of his preparations (as appears from Abul-Feda and 
the Tarikh-khozidah) was to reinstate himself in the caliphate, from which he had 
been forcibly deposed, two years before, by the Seljookian sultan. Massood. 

¢ Sir John Malcolm speaks of him, without adverting to this imposture, as “a 
prince of the family of Ismail, named Hussein-Ebn-Nasser,” meaning Hassan-Ebn- 
Nezar. Those who gave credit to the alleged descent of Hassan from Nezar formed 
-@ separate branch of the Assassins, called Nezaris. : 

§ A similar charge is brought by Benjamin of Tudela against the Druses. 
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But a fresh revolution marked the 
accession in 1210 of Hassan III., 
(surnamed Jelal-ed-deen, or Glory of 
the Faith, and Nev-Musulman, or the 
New Believer,) who commenced his 
rule by restoring the mosques and the 
celebration of public worship, and 
sent a splendid embassy to the court 
of the caliph Nasser, at Bagdad, for 
re-admission within the pale of Islam 
—by this act, apparently, further an- 
nouncing himself as a convert to the 
Sooni doctrines. His envoys were 
received with high honour; and, in 
evidence of his zeal and sincerity, he 
soon after, in the presence of an agent 
of the caliph, consigned the blasphem- 
ous and heretical writings of Hassan- 
Subah to the flames; but this transi- 
ent reformation ceased with the life of 
Jelal-ed. deen, who reigned only twelve 
years. Under his son, Ala-ed-deen, 
atheism and murder resumed the as- 
cendant; and such was the detesta- 
tion which the deeds of the Ismailis 
inspired, even in the minds of princes 
who were themselves hostile to the 
Moslems, that (according to Abul- 
Faraj) the deputies sent from Alamut 
in 1244, to congratulate Gayuk, the 
grandson of Zenghiz, on his elevation 
to the dignity of Grand Khan, were 
repulsed with abhorrence and con- 
tumely from the couroultai, or national 
diet of the Moguls. Ala-ed-deen was 
slain, in: 1255, by a murderer suborned 
by his own son ; but scarcely had the 
parricide, Rokn-ed-deen, mounted the 
throne, when the countless hosts of 
the Moguls poured into Persia, under 
the command of Hulaku Khan, who 
had been specially charged by his 
brother, the Grand Khan Mangu, to 
extirpate the pernicious sectaries of 
Alamut. The daggers of the Assas- 
sins were powerless against these bar- 
barian myriads: and Rokn-ed-deen, 
after vainly endeavouring to temporize, 
was compelled to throw himself on the 
mercy of the conqueror, by whose or- 
ders he was soon after put to death. 
All his family and relatives were in- 
volved in his fate; and after three 
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hundred of the heads of the sect had 
been set aside for separate punishment,* 
a general proscription was ordered of 
the remaining Ismailis, and so ruthe ~ 
lessly carried into effect, that, (to use 
the summary language of an oriental 
writer,) ‘‘ whenever the Moguls saw 
a follower of Hassan-Subah, they said 
to him, ‘ kneel’—and so cut off his 
head !””— Twelve thousand of the Fe- 
davi are said to have perished in this 
manner ; and all the Assassin strong- 
holds, amounting to more than forty, 
were sacked and razed by the Moguls, 
who thus exacted terrible vengeance 
for the accumulated guilt of a century 
and ahalf. This first suppression of 
the Ismaili power took place in No. 
vember 1256, (Anno Hejire 654,) two 
years before the overthrow of the Ab- 
basside caliphate at Bagdad, by Hula- 
ku, who thus crushed in one common 
ruin both the parties by whom, for 
more than five centuries, a constant 
contest had been waged for the vision- 
ary right to the tmamat ! 

The Assassin communities in Syria, 
protected by distance from the sword 
of the Moguls, escaped the fate of 
their eastern brethren, and maintain- 
ed their independence for fourteen 
years longer, paying a tribute for 
protection to the Knights of St John ; 
but they were compelled to yield in 
1270 to the Mamluke Sultan Bibars, 
who destroyed the fortifications of 
their castles, and reduced them to 
vassalage. From this time they were . 
retained under the control of the Sul- 
tans of Egypt and Syria, and allowed 
to purchase toleration by becoming 
the instruments of their vengeance 
against such of their enemies as they 
were otherwise unable to reach. The 
Moorish traveller, Ebn Batuta, who 
visited Syria in the early part of the 
next century, notices them in these - 
terms :—** These fortresses all belong 
to a people called the Imailiah; they 
are also called the Fidawia. These 
people act as arrows to El Malik El 
Nasir ;¢ and by their means he comes 
at such of his enemies as are far remov- 





* They were sent to Jemal-abad, near Kezween, with private instructions to the 
governor to put them to death, by torture, on their arrival :—whence, (says Abul- 
Faraj,) there is a proverb at Kazween, when any one comes to a bad end, that he is 
gone to Jemal-abad. 

+ The reigning Mamluke sultan, son of Kalawun-al-Mansar. Von Hammer, (who - 
erroneously makes him son of Bibars,) relates that no less than a hundred and twentys 


four Fedavi were sent in succession by this prince, but without effect, 


who had gone over to the Moguls, 


against an emit 
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ed from him, in Irak and other places. 
They have their various offices ; and 
when the sultan wishes to despatch 
one of them to waylay any enemy, he 
bargains with him for the price of his 
blood. If, then, the man succeeds 
and comes safely back, he gets the 
reward; but if he fails, it is then 
given to his heirs, These men have 
poisoned knives, and with these they 
strike the persons they are sent to 
kill.” This atrocious subornation of 
murder was apparently persevered in 
by the Mamluke sovereigns to the 
last days of their power, as one of the 
brothers of the Turkman prince Ala- 
ed-dawlah is mentioned as having fallen 
in this manner at the end of the fif- 
teenth century :—but ever since the 
Osmanli conquest of Syria, the dag- 
gers of the Fedavi have rested in their 
sheaths; and though their communi- 
ties still exist in possession of Massyat 
and other strongholds, and maintain, 
as we Shall hereafter notice, a corre- 
spondence with those of their sect in 
other parts of Asia, they have ceased 
to be formidable to their neighbours, 
or to occupy any place in the political 
history of the country. 

With the account of the almost si- 
multaneous destruction of the for- 
tresses of the Assassins, both in Kohis- 
tan and Syria, and of the time-hon- 
oured caliphate of the Abbassides at 
Bagdad, Von Hammer’s narrative is 
concluded: a short notice only being 
added of the means adopted, seventy 
years later, under the Mogul Khan 
Abu-Said, to restore the knowledge 
of Islam in Alamut and its vicinity. 
Of the subsequent history of the frag« 
ments of the Ismaili sect, after it had 
been dispersed and broken by the 
sword of Hulaku, scarcely any men- 
tion is made: and not a word occurs 
in the work of M. Von Hammer which 
would lead his readers to suspect, that 
a few years only had elapsed from the 
death of Abu-Said, when the follow- 
ers of Hassan-Subah, taking courage 
from the anarchy and confusion into 
which Persia fell on the termination 
of the direct line of Hulaku, again 
reared their heads in a district not 
far remote from the scene of their 
former dominion, and resumed their 
ancient profession of plunder and 
murder. Yet this we find, from the 
historians of the reign of Timur, to 
have been the case: and their extir- 
pation, by the sword of that scourge 
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of Asia, may be placed on record as one 
of the few redeeming acts of his devas- 
tating career. Sari, and other towns in 
the vicinity of Alamut, appear to have 
been at this period again in the pos- 
session of the Ismailis ; but on the ad- 
vance of Timur into Mazanderan, their 
chief, Kemal-ed-deen, (whose title of 
Seid marks him as a real or pretended 
descendant from Ali,) after vainly at- 
tempting to avert his fate by offers of 
submission, fled with his treasures and 
principal followers to Mahanehser, a 
fortified town on the shore of the Cas- 
pian, where he prepared for defence. 
The morasses and forests of Tabri- 
stan delayed only for a short time the 
advance of the Moguls: and the Is- 
maili stronghold, after a short siege, 
surrendered at discretion to Timur, 
in the autumn of 1392. “ It had 
come to the knowledge of the empe- 
ror,” (says the Roudhat-al-sufa) that 
these people were heretics, being 
grossly negligent in the observance of 
the prayers, as required of the ortho- 
dox, and both by their actions and 
Opinions but little deserving the name 
oftrue believers. He, however, relaxed 
from his severity so far as to spare 
the lives of Kemal-ed-deen and his 
family, in consideration of their affi- 
nity to the prophet. He remained 
some days at Mahanehser, dividing 
the booty, which was immense: the 
fortifications were then levelled, and 
Kemal-ed-deen,. with his family, who 
had in the mean time been confined 
at Sari, were sent over the Caspian to 
Kharasm: and his sons were after- 
wards further exiled to Tashkend in 
Turkistan, on the other side of the 
Jaxartes.” Thus far the Roudhat-al- 
sufa: the fate of the remaining Is- 
mailis we copy from Sherif-ed-deen 
(book iii,ch. 19.) :—* It being known 
that there were in this country many 
persons holding the heretical doctrines 
of Hassan-Subah, and therefore called 
Fedavis—Timur ordered that those 
who were of the race of the prophet 
should first be selected and brought 
before him, and then that a general 
slaughter should be made of all who 
followed this impious sect. This was 
forthwith done, and the country there- 
by relieved from the misery caused 
by these assassins, which had been 
carried to such an’ extent, that when 
any book or written paper was found 
by one of those wretches on the per- 
son of a stranger, it was considered 
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sufficient proof that he must bea doctor 
of the Moslem law, or a man of letters, 
and this was held a valid reason for 
shedding his blood.” Many officers 
of the forces of Timur are mentioned 
by name as having revenged, in this 
general expiation, the blood of rela- 
tives who had fallen by the hands of 
the Fedavis ; and the addiction of the 
city of Amol to those atrocious prac- 
tices, was punished by the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of its inhabitants. 

The power of the Ismailis, as an in- 
dependent and formidable body, ap- 
pears to have been finally broken in 
Persia by this second exterminating 
attack,* though small assemblages of 
them, under their own chiefs or sheiks, 
continued to exist in different parts of 
the country as religious sectaries, in- 
offensive to their neighbours, and pre- 
tending to no political power. The 
Seffavean or Sooffee monarchs, who 
established their dynasty in Persia at 
the commencement of the 16th cen- 
tury, were probably induced by their 
own profession of Sheah tenets, which 
several of them carried to the extreme 
verge of free-thinking mysticism, to 
extend their protection to these fana- 
tics; as they are mentioned on several 
occasionsas serving intheroyal armies, 
and in 1630, their leader, called Ah- 
med-Duzd, is mentioned by Turkish 
historians as having perished with a 
number of his followers, in attempting, 
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by order of the Persian general Sei« 
nel-Khan, to penetrate in disguise in- 
to the Ottoman lines near Shehrzor. 
The chief of these tolerated Ismailis 
had formerly his residence at Khekh, 
a village in the district of Kom, under 
the protection of the shah: he pre- 
tended to trace his descent from the 
Imam Ismail, and was visited in pil- 
grimage by his disciples from all parts 
of Persia and India. We have not 
been able to ascertain whether this 
obscure pontiff still maintains his 
ground in the present distracted state 
of the country: and the latest notice 
of the Ismaili establishments in Persia 
appears to be that given in the United 
Service Journal for August 1838, 
where a chief named Aga Khan, 
“‘ who is, according to popular belief, 
and his own assertion, a descendant 
of the successor of Hassan-Subah, and 
is recognized in that capacity by the 
Bohrehs as their religious chief,” is 
said to have revolted from the shah in 
the preceding year (1837,) “and estab- 
lished himself, like his great progeni- 
tor, in a hill-fort called Bamm, in Ker- 
nan. He has hitherto resisted the ef- 
forts which have been made to subdue 
him, the contributions of his adherents 
in India enabling him to maintain a 
small body of troops, who are employ- 
ed in committing depredations on the 
surrounding country.” + 

The Ismailis of India, alluded to in 





* Sir John Malcolm, however, in his History of Persia, says, ‘‘ A small branch, 


with very limited power, remained till the reign of Shah-Rokh Meerza, (son of Timur,) 
when they were finally destroyed by the governor of Ghilan:” but we have not been 
able to discover his authority for this statement. 

+ The Ismailis are still to be found in considerable numbers in Persia and Arabia, 
as wellas in India, and the family to which they believe the Caliphate to belong by 


hereditary right, is still wealthy and important. The person who was lately the ac- 
knowledged spiritual and temporal leader of the Ismailis, Shah Khalleel Ullah, was 
possessed of considerable landed property in Persia, in a district not far from Kom, 
called Mahallat. He derived a large revenue from the tribute regularly transmitted 
to him by the Ismailis of India and of Arabia, and was of sufficient wealth and conse- 
quence to be thought worthy, notwithstanding his heterodox opinions, to have one of 
the daughters of the late Shah bestowed in marriage upon his son Aga Khan, who is 
correctly stated by the writer inthe United Service Journal to have been in rebellion 
against the Shah. Aga Khan Mahallattee, so called from his property in that district, 
is a man of dissipated and expensive habits, and has incurred large debts, for which he 
has given assignments on his revenues in India and Arabia; and these have been regu. 
larly paid to his creditors for some time, not as voluntary donations, but as tribute, 
which the true vicegerent of the Caliph has a right to exact. The Ismailis in Persia 
may amount to three or four thousand families, chiefly occupied in trade or agriculture, 
and they are a quiet and inoffensive people. In Oman-Senna and Gemen they are 
thinly scattered ; but they maintain a regular communication with Aga Khan, as do the 
Bohras and other Ismailis of the west of India. Aga Khan, after having retired to the 
fortress of Bamen, submitted to the Shah on a promise of pardon; but is again in 
rebellion. 
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the foregoing extract under the name 
of Bohrehs, are noticed in the follow- 
ing terms by Sir John Malcolm (Hist. 
of Persia, ch. ix.) at the conclusion 
of his account of the Assassins of Ala- 
mut: * Though none of the sect of 
Ismail have ever since enjoyed power, 
they still exist in a scattered state. 
The Borahs, an industrious race of 
men, whose pursuits are commercial, 
and who are well known in the Bri- 
tish settlements in India, belong to 
this sect : and they still maintain that 
part of the creed of Hassun-Subah 
which enjoins a complete devotion to 
the mandate of their high-priest ; but 
this principle, so dreadful in its ope- 
ration in a large body of assassins, can 
be attended with no evil in a small 
class of men, who have neither the dis- 
position nor the power to disturb the 

eace of the community in which they 
five.” The identity of the Borahs with 
the Ismailis is thus admitted by an 
unquestionable authority, writing at a 
time when the existence of the Thugs 
as an organized society had not been 
detected ;—but on the other hand, it 
appears, from the evidence adduced in 
the investigations before the supreme 
court at Calcutta relative to Thug- 
gee, that the term Borah is used 
in Ramasee (a peculiar cant or -con- 
ventional language employed by the 
Thugs for communication with each 
other) as synonymous with Thug; * 
and the hypothesis of an Ismaili ori- 
gin for the northern or Moslem 
Thugs, which was first suggested to 
us by this coincidence, appears strong- 
ly corroborated, on further examina- 
tion, both by the evidence of facts, 
and even by the traditions current 
‘among themselves relative to their first 
establishment in the country, which 
they refer to some period during the 
rule at Delhi of the first dynasty of 
Mohammedan kings. This assigned 
date agrees exactly with that of the 
destruction of the Assassin power at 
Alamut, by Hulaku, in 1256, in which 
year Nasser-ed-deen, the eighth of 
these sovereigns, was monarch of 
Hindostan ; and under his successor, 
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the famous Sultan Ghiath-ed-deen 
Balban, (who reigned from 1266 to 
1286,) the concourse of fugitives from 
all parts of Asia, who sought shelter 
in India from the exterminating sword 
of the Moguls, was so great, that fif- 
teen exiled sovereigns, besides two 
princes of the lineage of the Abbasside 
caliphs, are said, by Ferishta, to have 
been pensioners at the court of Delhi. 
At this juncture the northern Thugs 
state that their ancestors, who were 
then all Moslems, and divided into 
seven tribes, first appeared in India, 
robbing and murdering the travellers 
on the roads near the capital, till the 
assassination of an officer, who had for 


. a time connived at their practices, but 


who threatened to betray them unless 
admitted to a larger participation in 
their gains, drew on them the ven- 
geance of the sultan, who instituted 
rigorous measures for their suppres< 
sion. Of those who escaped, the ma- 
jority settled at Agra ; the remainder 
fixed themselves in the strong country 
between the Chumbul and the Jumna, 
which has continued to be their head- 
quarters almost to the present day. 
The chief seats of the Bohrehs, or 
avowed professors of Ismailism, are 
in Guzerat and the adjoining pro- 
vinces ; and their account of them- 
selves corresponds with the above, in 
stating that their first settlement in 
those parts was in consequence of 
the proscription of the sect in Persia 
by the Moguls: but they, of course, 
disown the connexion with Thuggee 
which would appear to be implied by 
the similarity of name, affirming that 
its nefarious practices, and the combi- 
nation with unbelieving Hindoos, are 
as repugnant to their peculiar doc- 
trines, as they are to the general te- 
nets of Islam. It is, indeed, not im- 
probable that the original Moslem 
Thugs may have consisted of the most 
debased and ignorant of the Ismailis, 
among whom the annihilation of reli- 
gious feeling, consequent on the “loos- 
ening of the law” by Hassan, had pro- 
duced a corresponding degree of moral 
degradation, which led to their union 





* ¢ As soon as we had all got on board, Jypaul said in Ramasee, “ Let the Boras 
(Thugs,) separate themselves from the Beetoos (travellers :) and we did so, leaving the 


two travellers together.” Evidence of a Thug approver. 


We are not aware whether 


any critical examination of the Ramasee has hitherto been instituted ; it will be curious 
to ascertain whether it bears any affinity to the dialects of northern Persia or Tabri- 


stan, 
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with the Hindoo Thugs, previously 
existing ; and that the necessity for 
concealment may have induced them, 
in the midst of an orthodox and bigot- 
ed population, to resume the strict ob- 
servance of the outward forms of Is- 
lam ;—but the Thugs of the present 
day (who all assert themselves to be 
of the same sect or caste with the 
Bohrehs of Guzerat) generally hold a 
respectable rank in society, and areeven 
remarkable, according to the unani- 
mous testimony of the officers charged 
with the enquiry, for the external de- 
corum and probity of their conduct. 
We have already stated that the ado- 
ration of the Hindoo goddess, Kalee, 
(under her various titles of Kalee- 
Durga, Davee, and Bhowanee,) is 
common to both Hindoo and Moslem 
Thugs ; and the latter appear to have 
been perplexed in their examinations 
to reconcile this with the unity of the 
Godhead as declared by Mohammed, 
or to justify their deeds of death by 
the precepts of the Koran, in which 
they were forced to admit that robbery 
and murder were denounced as deadly 
sins ; but “ a Mussulman Thug” from 
Hindostan interposed, and said that 
he thought Bhowanee and Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohammed and wife of 
Ali, were one and the same person, 
and that it was Fatima who invented 
the use of the handkerchief to strangle 
the great demon, Rukut-beej-dana”* 
a metamorphosis of the amiable Fa- 
tima which greatly scandalized the 
Moslem officers in attendance, but 
which shows at once the Sheah or Is- 
maili tendency of the speaker's faith, 
and the extent to which the history 
and fundamental doctrines of that faith 
must have been lost sight of, or cor- 
rupted by, the sect which could ima- 
gine so monstrous an anomaly. 

It is extremely probable that the 
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practice of Thuggee itself, and the 
peculiar method of strangling the vie- 
tim by a noose or handkerchief, may be 
really entitled to the Hindoo origin 
and high antiquity which the southern 
Thugs claim for it, and in support of 
which assertion they adduce the cer- 
tainly curious fact, that all the opera. 
tions of Thuggee are represented, 
along with those of all other trades, 
in the sculptures of the caves of Ellora 
—the execution of which they accor- 
dingly attribute to the agency of Deevs 
or demons—since no Thug of the 
olden time (as they allege) would 
thus have laid bare the mysteries 
of his own calling, and no other 
human being could have been ac- 
quainted with them. The northern 
Thugs can give no account whether 
the employment of the handkerchief 
was one of their primitive usages, or 
subsequently introduced among them: 
but it seems reasonable to suppose 
that they were initiated in its use, and 
probably also in the worship of Bho- 
wanee, and the idolatrous ceremonies 
performed at the admission of a novice 
and on other occasions, by Hindoo 
Thugs from the Dekkan:} since (aswe 
have already stated) the seven tribes of 
northern Thugs originally consisted 
wholly of Moslems, or at least of 
Ismailis or Bohrehs, and only at a 
later period received an admixture 
of Hindoos, who are now associated 
indiscriminately with Mohammedans 
in the gangs, though the latter still 
predominate. It is easy to conceive 
that sectaries who, since the * loosen- 
ing of the law,” retained nothing of 
Islamism except the name, and whose 
tenets, in fact, inculeated the indif- 
ference of all actions whether good or 
bad, and the negation of all religion, 
would readily fraternize with a race 
whose practice was in accordance . 





* The Thugs hold that their community was instituted by Kalee, in commemoration 


of the destruction of a monstrous demon bearing this name, before whose ravages the 
whole human race was on the point of perishing, when the goddess, descending from 
the Swerga, overpowered and strangled him with a handkerchief—in Hindoostani, 
voomal. 

T It would appear that this pliancy in religious matters is in some measure recipro- 
cated by the Hindoos: Dr Stevenson of Bombay, in a curious paper read before the 
Asiatic Society in Nov. 1840, states that “ Hindoos in the Dekkan are often found 
presenting offerings to Mohammedan peers (saints), and worshipping at their tombs. 
In Poonah, he himself witnessed the annua! festival of Hassan and Hussein, which was 
celebrated each by two or three hundred Hindoos.” Hassan and Hussein, it should be 
remembered, are the two first imams, and greatest saints, of the Ismailis and of all 


Sheahs, 
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with their own, and adopt without 
scruple any superstitious observances 
which might be deemed requisite as a 


bond of union:—and as the profession - 


of Thuggee even at this day (though 
usually hereditary, like other trades in 
India, ) is frequently recruited by adop- 
tion, aud sometimes, though rarely, 
by the admission of qualified adults, 
the appellation itself of Thugs may 
have been borrowed from the Hindoo 
gangs of the south by the northern 
Bohrehs, when they substituted the 
handkerchief for the dagger. The dif- 
ferent grades through which a Thug 
passes, till his proficiency entitles him 
to the distinction of a Burka or stran- 
gler, bear a strong analogy to the 
steps by which a votary of the Sheikh- 
al-Jebal attained the rank of a Fedavi. 
A passage in Burckhardt’s descrip- 
tion of Mekka (Travels in Arabia, i. 
216—18, 8vo. ed.) which we do not re- 
member to have seen elsewhere noticed, 
appears to us to confirm, in a remark- 
able manner, our views on this subject; 
as well as indicating that Thuggee, 
the existence of which out of India has 
never been suspected, has effected a 
lodgement, under the disguise of re- 
ligion, in the very birthplace of Islam. 
The interest attaching to the passage 


will excuse our giving it at length:— 
“In other shops are strings of coral 
and false pearls, rosaries made of aloe, 
sandal, or kalembae wood, brilliant 
necklaces of cut cornelians, cornelians 
for seal-rings, and various kinds of 


China ware. These shops are all 
kept by Indians, and their merchan- 
dize is entirely of Indian production 
and manufacture. Against these In- 
dians much prejudice is entertained in 
Arabia, from a general opinion that 
they are idolaters, who comply in out- 
ward appearance only with the rites 
of Mohammedism : they are supposed 
to be of the Ismayley sect ; those mys- 
terious devotees, of whom I have given 
some account in my journey to Leba- 
non, and whose name is, at Mekka, 
applied to those Indians. About a 
dozen of them reside here; the others 
arrive annually at the pilgrimage ; 
they buy up old gold and silver, which 


they remit to Surat, from whence most . 


of them come. Some have lived at 
Mekka for ten years, scrupulously 
performing every religious ceremony ; 
they rent a large house, in which they 
live together, never allowing other 
strangers to occupy any part of it, 
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even should several of the apartments 
be untenanted. Contrary to the prac- 
tice of all other Mohammedans, these 
Indians never bring their women to: 
the pilgrimage, although they could 
well afford the expense : and those re- 
siding, for however long a period, at 
Mekka, have never been known to 
marry there; which is the more re- 
markable,.as other natives of India, 
who live here for any length of time, 
usually take wives, although they may 
have been already married at home. 
The same stories are prevalent re-~ 
specting them which are told of the 
Syrian Ismayleys, to my account of 
whom I must refer the reader. My 
endeavours to collect authentic infor- 
mation on the subject of their secret 
doctrines were as fruitless here as they 
had been in Syria, where it was vague- 
ly reported that the chief seat of the Is- 
mayleys was in India, andthatthey kept 
up a regular correspondence between 
that country and Syria. A sect of 
‘ light-extinguishers’ is said to exist in 
India as well as Mesopotamia, and 
to them the Ismayleys of Syria and 
those of Mekka may, perhaps, belong. 
Those whom I saw at Mekka have 
rather the features of Persians than of 
Indians, and are taller and stouter men 
than Indians in general.” 

It can searcely be doubted that the 
Indians here described must have been 
a colony of Thugs; and if this be ad- 
mitted, the testimony to their Ismaili 
belief and merely outward profession 
of Islam becomes doubly valuable, as 
coming from a writer whose accuracy 
cannot be questioned, and to whom, 
at the same time, the very existence of 
Thuggee was, in all probability, un- 
known. The editor of Burckhardt’s, 
travels, Sir W. Ousley, conjectures 
that “‘ the people here mentioned were 
probably some Parsees from Surat or 
Bombay :’’ but besides the extreme 
improbability of Burckhardt’s oriental 
acumen being so grossly at fault, their 
scrupulous observance of the exterior 
ceremonies of the Mohammedan faith 
would at once disprove their being 
Parsees, who every where openly pro- 
fess and exercise their own religion. 
That they were at least Bohrehs is, 
we think, evident ; but their secluded 
habits and avoidance of matrimony, 
during their residence at Mekka, seem 
to stamp them as Thugs. The anxie- 
ty of the Indian Thugs to prevent 
their female relatives from becoming 
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acquainted with the dreadful profes- 
sion which they exercise, is attested 
by numerous passages in the Confes- 
sions of the Thug, Ameer Ali; in 
which work we also find repeated in- 
stances of leading Thugs designated 
as Seids or descendants of Ali, as well 
as others bearing the title of Hadji, as 
having made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
It is obvious that the vast annual con- 
course of pilgrims, from all parts of 
the Mohammedan world, at Mekka, 
must present extraordinary facilities 
for the practice of Thuggee, while the 
hazards run by the hadjisin their long 
journeys to and from the holy cities 
would account for the fate of the miss- 
ing parties, even if the distance of 
their homes did not preclude the pos- 
sibility of enquiry ; and the ostensible 
calling pursued by the Indians, the 
trafficking in old gold and silver, 
would enable them to transmit their 
booty to their own country without 
suspicion. The “ light-extinguish- 
ers,” alluded to by Burckhardt, are 
the remnants of the Ismailis and Ne- 
waris of Syria, who are stigmatized 
with this title by the neighbouring 
Moslems, from the belief that they 
meet in nocturnal and darkened as- 
semblies, where, like the Bacchana- 


lians of ancient Rome, (Livy, lib. 39, 
ch, viii., &c.,) they proceed to the un- 
restrained gratification of every law- 
less passion. The fact of a correspond- 
ence being still maintained between 
the Ismailis of Syria and those of 
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India, is extremely curious’ and valu 
able ; and proves that the organization 
set on foot a thousand years since by 
Mamun-Kaddah, and afterwards mo- 
dified by Hassan-Subah and his suc. 
cessors, has not yet fallen into com- 
plete desuetude. 

We think it must be admitted that. 
the facts which we have cited, and 
the agreement of tradition therewith, 
afford tolerably strong prima facie 
ground for believing that the system 
of Thuggee was indebted for its Mos- 
lem recruits to the dispersion of the 
Assassins of Alamut by the sword of 
Hulaku ; but further investigation di- 
rected to this point by more able ori- 
entalists than ourselves, may probably 
throw additional light both on the hy- 
pothesis which we have started, and 
the coincidences which we have en- 
deavoured to establish in support of it. 
To the vigilance of the British Go- 
vernment in India, has been due the 
first complete detection of Thuggee, 
in its real character of an organized 
and systematic fraternity ; and if, un- 
der the same sway, this monstrous 
hybrid of superstition and cruelty is 
destined to be finally eradicated, a 
title will thus be earned to the grati- 
tude of the natives of India, which 
alone will make the beiefits of our 
later administration more than atone 
for the injustice and rapacity which 
marked our early acquisitions of In- 
dian territory. 
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BY B. SIMMONS. 


I. 
Lost Lord of Song! who grandly gave 
Thy matchless timbrel for the 
spear— 
And, by old Hellas’ hallow’d wave 
Died at the feet of Freedom—hear ! 
Hear—from thy lone and lowly tomb, 
Where ’mid thy own “ inviolate 
Isle,” 
Beneath no minster’s marble gloom, 
No banner’s golden smile, 
Far from the swarming city’s crowd, 
Thy glory round thee for a shroud, 
Thou sleep’st,—the pious rustic’s 
tread 
The only echo o’er thy bed, 
Save, few and faint, when o’er the 
foam 
The Pilgrims of thy genius come, 
From distant earth, with tears of praise, 
The homage of their hearts to raise, 
And curse the country’s very name, 
Unworthy of thy sacred dust, 
That draws such lustre from thy fame, 
That heaps such outrage on thy 
bust! 
Wake from the Dead—and lift thy 
brow 
With the same scornful beauty now, 
As when beneath thy shafts of pride 
Envenom'd Cant—the Python—died! 
Prophet no less than Bard, behold 
Matured the eventful moment, told 
In those divine predictive words, 
Pour’d to thy lyre’s transcendant 
chords :— 
‘¢ Ir ©’ER His AWFUL ASHES CAN GROW 
coLD— 
Bur No, THEIR EMBERS SOON SHALL 
BURST THEIR MOULD— 
FRANCE SHALL FEEL THE 
WANT - 
OF THIS LAST CONSOLATION, THOUGH 
BUT SCANT. 
HER HONOUR, FAME, AND FAITH DE- 
MAND HIS BONES, 
To PILE ABOVE ‘A PYRAMID OF 
THRONES!" 
If, then, from thy neglected bier, 
One humblest follower thou canst 
hear, 
O Mighty Master! rise and flee, 
Swift assome meteor bold and bright, 
One fragile cloud attending thee, 
Across the dusky tracts of night, 


To where the sunset’s latest radiance 
shone 
O’er Afric’s sea interminably lone. 


Il, 
Below that broad unbroken sea 
Longsincethesultry sun has dropp’d, 
And now in dread solemnity 
—As though its course Creation 
stopp’d 
One wondrous hour, to watch the birth 
Of deeds portentous unto earth— 
The moonless midnight far and wide 
Solidly black flings over all 
That giant waste of waveless tide 
Her melancholy pall, 
Whose foldsin thickest gloom unfurl'd, 
Each ray of heaven’s high face 
debar, 
Save, on the margin of the World 
Where leans yon solitary star, 
Large, radiant, restless, tinting with 
far smile 
The jagged cliffs of a grey barren Isle, 


Il. 
Hark! o’er the waves distinctly swell 
Twelve slow vibrations of a bell! 
And out upon the silent ear 
At once ring bold and sharply clear, 
With shock more startling than if 
thunder 
Had split the slumbering earth asunder, 
The iron sounds of crow and bar; 
Ye scarce may know from whence 
they come, 
Whether from Island or from Star, 
Both lie so hush’d and dumb! 
On, swift and deep, those echoes 


sweep, 
Shaking long-buried Kings from 
sleep— 
Up, up! ye sceptred jailers—ho! 
Your granite heaped nis head in 
vain ; 
The very grave gives back your foe— 
Dead Cesar wakes again! 
The Nations, with a voice as dread 
As that which, once in Bethany, 
Burst to the regions of the dead 
And set the Loved-one free, 
Have cried, “ come rorTH!” and lo! 
again, 
To smite the hearts and eyes of men 
With the old awe he once instill’d 
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By many an unforgotten field, 

Napoleon’s look shall startle day— 
That look that, where its anger fell, 

Scorch’d empires from the earth away 
As with the blasts of hell! 


Iv. 
Up—from the dust, ye sleepers, ho! 
By the blue Danube’s stately wave— 

From Berlin’s towers—from Mos- 
cow’s snow, 

And Windsor’s gorgeous grave! 

Come—summon'd by the omnific 
power, 

The Spirit of this thrilling hour— 

And, stooping from yon craggy 
height, 

Girt by each perish'd satellite, 

Each cunning tool of kingly terror 


Who served your reigns of fraud and_ 


error, 
Behold, where with relentless lock 
Ye chain’d Prometheus* to his rock, 
And, when his tortured bosom ceased 
Your vulture’s savage beak to feast, 
Where fathom-deep ye dug his cell, 
And built and barr'd his coffin 
down, 
Half doubting if even death could 
quell 
Such terrible renown ; 
Now ’mid the torch’s solemn glare, 
And bended knee, and muttered prayer, 
Within that green sepulchral glen 
Uncover’d groups of warrior men 
Breathless perform the high behest 
Of winning back, in priceless trust, 
For the regenerated West, 
Your victim’s mighty dust. 
Hark! how they burst yourcramps and 
rings— 


Ha, ha! ye banded, baffled kings! 


v. 

Stout men ! delve on with axe and bar, 
Ye’re watched from yonder restless 
star : 

Hew the tough masonry away— 

Bid the tomb’s ponderous portals fly ! 

And firm your sounding levers sway, 

= loud your clanking hammers 
ply ; 

Nor falter though the work be slow, 
Ye something gain in every blow, 
While deep each heart in chorus sings, 
«* Ha, ha! ye banded, baffled kings! 


Brave men! delve in with axe and bar, 
Ye’re watched from yonder glorious 
star. 


VI. 

’Tis morn——the marble floor is cleft, 

And slight and short the labour left. 

’Tis noon——they wind the windlass 
now 

To heave the granite from his brow: 

Back to each gazer’s waiting heart 


The life-blood leaps with anxiousstart-- , 


Down Bertrand’s cheek the tear-drop 
steals— 
Low in the dust Las Cases kneels, 
(Oh! tried and trusted—still, as long 
As the true heart's fidelity 
Shall form the theme of harp and song, 
High Bards shall sing of ye !) 
One moment,—and thy beams, Osun! 
The bier of him shall look upon, 
Who, save the Heaven-expell’d, alone 
Dared envy thee thy blazing throne ; 
Who haply oft, with gaze intent, 
And sick from victory’s vulgar war, 
Panted to sweep the firmament, 
And dash thee from thy car, 
And cursed the clay that still confined 
His narrow conquests to mankind. 


Vil. 
’Tis done—his chiefs are lifting now 
Theshroud from that tremendous brow, 
That with the lightning’s rapid might 
Iilumed Marengo’s awful night— 
Flash’d over Lodi’s murderous bridge, 
Swept Prussia from red Jena’s ridge, 
And broke once more the Austrian 
sword 

By Wagram’s memorable ford, 
And may Man’s puny race that shook 
Before the terrors of that look, 
Approach unshrinking now, and see 
How far corruption’s mastery 
Has tamed the tyrant tamer! 

' Raise 
That silken cloud, what meets the gaze? 
The scanty dust, or whitening bones, 

Or fleshless jaws’ horrific mirth, 
Of Him whose threshold rose on 

thrones, 

A mockery now to earth ? 
No—even as though his haughty clay 
Scoff’d at the contact of decay, 

And from his mind’s immortal flame 
Itself immortalized became, 





* 6 Hear, hear Prometheus from his rock appeal 
To air, earth, ocean, all who felt or feel.” 


The Age of Bronze. 
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Tranquilly there Napoleon liesreveal’d, 
Like a king sleeping on his own proud 
shield, . 
Harness’d for conflict, and that eagle- 
star, 
Whose fire-eyed Legion foremost waked 
the war, é 
Still on his bosom, tarnish’d tooand dim, 
Asif hot battle’s cloud had lately circled 
him. 


VIII. 

Fast fades the vision—from that glen 
Wind slow those aching-hearted men, 
While every mountain echo floats, 
Fill’d with the bugle’s regal notes— 
And now the guns’ redoubled roar 

Tells the lone peak and mighty main, 
Beneath his glorious Tricolor 
Napoleon rests again ! 
And France’s galley soon the sail 
Shall spread triumphant to the gale; 
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Till, lost upon the lingering eye, 
It melts and aninghis fa ihe sie 
1x, 
Let Paris, too, prepare a show, 
And deck her streets in gaudy woe ; 
And rear a more than kingly shrine, 
—— taper’s blaze shall ne’er be 
im, 
And bid the sculptor’s art divine — 
Be lavish’d there for Him. 
And let him take his rest serene, 
(Even so he will’d it) by the Seine; 
But ever to the poet’s heart, 
Or pilgrim musing o’er those pages 
(Replete with marvels) that impart 
His story unto Ages; 
The spacious azure of yon sea 
Alone his minster. floor shall be, 
Coped by the stars—red evening’ssmile 
His epitaph ; and thou, rude Isle, 
Austerely-brow’d and thunder-rent, 
Napoleon’s only monument ! 





SONG SUNG AT THE SYMPOSIUM IN THE SALOON, 8TH JANUARY 1841, 
Am.— The Arethusa, 


Come, all good friends who stretch so free 
Your legs beneath our Ebony, 
In loving lays along with me, 
Proclaim the praise of Maga. 
She is a creature not too good 
For human nature’s daily food: 
And her men are stanch to their favourite haunch, 
On which they fall like an avalanche, 
And fairly floor it, root and branch, 
In the name of mighty Maga. 


Tis sweet to see, when hard at work, 
These heroes arm’d with knife and fork, 
While flashes far the frequent cork 
To refresh the thirst of Maga, 
Some dozen dishes swept away 
Are but the prologue to our play: 
- Ifa haunch can’t be found upon English ground, 
Then the best of blackfaced, duly brown’d, 
Or the faultless form of a well-fed round, 
Must sustain the strength of Maga. 


Our banquet lately spread to view, 
Appears to me an emblem true 
Of that served up in season due 
To the monthly guests of Maga, 
No rival feast can e’er compare 
With Maga’s mental bill of fare, 
Whileher table is gay with a French fricassee, 
A currie, casserole, or a cabriolet,* 
Yet solid substance still bears sway 
In the rich repasts of Maga. 


How many myriad mouths attend 
Till Maga’s hand their meat shall send! 





* A convenient name for any dish that has no other name, 
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What scholars, poets, patriots, bend 
Their eager eyes on Maga! 

The knock that speaks a Number come, 

Stirs the soldier’s heart like the sound of a drum: 
While with pallid cheer, between hope and fear, 
Fair maidens ask, “ Pray, does there appear 
Any more this month of Ten Thousand a- Year, 

In the pleasing page of Maga?” 


What fleets of Granton steamers sail, — 
Each laden with our monthly bale, 
Besides that part that goes by rail, 
Of the wondrous works of Maga! 
O’er all the earth, what scene or soil 
Is not found full of Maga’s toil? 
Every varying breeze wafts her straight o’er the seas, 
While insurance at Lloyd’s is done with ease 
At nothing per cent, or what you please, 
On the craft that carries Maga. 


Survey mankind with careful view, 
From Cochin-China to Peru, 
And take a transverse section too, 
All read and reverence Maga. 
Around the poles, beneath the line, 
She rules and reigns by right divine ; 
She is thought no sin by Commissioner Lin ; 
And, waiving at once the point of Pin, 
The Celestial Empire all take in 
The barbarian mouth of Maga. 


But most her page can joy impart 
To many a home-sick Scottish heart, 
That owns afar the potent art 
Possess’d by mighty Maga. 
The exile sees, at her command, 
His native mountains round him stand ; 
In vision clear his home is near, 
And a murmuring streamlet fills his ear ; 
Till now the fast o’erflowing tear 
Dissolves the spell of Maga. 


But next let North inspire the strain : 
Ye Muses, ope your richest vein ! 
Tho’ flattery goes against the grain 
With the master-mind of Maga. 
Without him all to wreck would run: 
A system then without a sun! 
For his eye and soul with strong control, 
Enlighten all that round him roll, 
And gild and guide the mighty whole, 
That bears the name of om dy 


Then, now before we bid adieu, 

We wish, while yet the year is new, 

Suceeeding seasons, not a few, 

To the noble North and Maga. 

May life’s best gifts their progress bless ! 

May their lights—and their shadows—never be less ! 
May they lengthen their lease with an endless increase! 
Or only then depart in peace, 

When frauds shall fail and follies cease, 
Subdued by North and Maga. 
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TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
Part XV. 


«¢ ForRTUNA sxvo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insvlentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nune mihi, nuue alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUZ DEDIT, ET MEA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBANQUE 

PavuPERIEM SINE DOTE QUZRO.”’ 


Tuere had not been a contested 
election at Yatton, till the present one 
between Mr Delamere and Mr Tit- 
mouse, for upwards of twenty-four 
years ; its two members having been, 
till then, owing tothe smallness of the 
constituency, their comparative unan- 
imity of political sentiment, and the 
dominant influence of the Yatton 
family, returned pretty nearly as a 
matter of course. When, therefore, 
quiet little Yatton (for such it was, 
albeit somewhat enlarged by the new 
Act) became the scene of so sudden 
and hot a contest as that which I am 
going to describe, and under such 
novel and exciting circumstances, it 
seemed, in a manner, quite beside 
itself. The walls were every where 
covered with staring, glaring, placards 
—red, blue, green, yellow, white, pur- 

le—judiciously designed to stimu- 
ate the electors into a calm and in- 
telligent exercise of their important 
functions. Here are afew of them:— 

‘‘ Vote for Tirmovusg, the Man of 
the Psorte!” * Tirmovuse and Civit 
and Rexicious Liserty!” “ Titmouse 
and Purity of Exection!” “ Trr- 
mouse and Necro Emancipation!” 
«Titmouse and Cugap AtE!” “ Vote 
for Titmouse, and No Mistake!” 
« TirmousE and QuarTERLy Par.ia- 
MENTS, VoTE BY Battot, and Unt- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE!” 

[’Twas thus that the name of my 
little friend, like that of many others 
of his species, was attached to great 

ublic questions, after the manner of a 
Kettle tied to a dog’s tail; and a pretty 
clatter it made!]} : 

But there were others of a more 
elaborate and impressive character. 

«« Electors of Yatton!! Be not de- 
ceived!!! The enemy is among you! 
Do you wish to reap the full fruits of 
the glorious boon lately conferred on 
you? Rush to the poll, and Vorz 
for Trrmovsz. Do you wish to see 
them torn from your grasp by a selfish 


Hor. Carm. Lib. iii. 49, 


and beastly aristocracy? Get a pair 
of handcuffs, and go and vote for— 
Mr Detamere!!!!” 

“Quazre. If a certain Borough- 
mongering Peer should command his 
son to vote for the Rerzat of the 
Great Bill which enfranchised the 
inhabitants of Grilston, Succombe, and 
Warkleigh—would not that son obey 
him? How is this, Mr DELAMERE ?” 

*T was not, to give the devil his due, 
Mr Titmouse’s fault that his placards 
did not contain many vulgar and pre- 
sumptuous personalities against his op- 
ponent; but it was entirely owing to 
Mr Gammon’s want of the requisite wit 
and spirit. He felt in fact that such 
a candidate as Mr Delamere, afforded 
but few salient points of attack, in 
respect either of his person, his posi- 
tion in society, or his conduct. He, 
also, had his placards. — Vore for 
DevamerE!” ‘ DetameReE and In- 
DEPENDENCE!” <¢ Votre for Deta- 
MERE, the Farmer’s Frienp!” “ Dr- 
LAMERE, and the CoNsTITUTION IN 
CuurcH AnD State!” 

Both the candidates established 


their head-quarters at Grilston; Mr 


Delamere at the ** Hare and Hounds" 
Inn, Mr Titmouse at the * Wood- 
louse.” Over the bow-window of the 
former streamed a noble blue banner, 
with an emblazonment of the Bible 
and Crown, and the words, ‘*‘ CaurcHy, 
Kine, and ConstituTIon—OLp ENnG- 
LAND For Ever!” Over the latter 
hung an immense yellow banner, with 
three stars, so— 


——, 


* * 


* 





(being the * Three Polar Stars” 
spoken of in Mr Titmouse’s Address, ) 
and the words—* Peace! RETRENCH- 
meENT!! Rerogm!!!” in immense gilt 
letters. The walls and windows of 
each were, moreover, covered with 
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vari-coloured placards—but I shall 
not weary the reader by attempting 
to describe in detail the humours of a 
country election, which have employ- 
ed already thousands of able and 
graphic pens and pencils. Surely, 
what else are they than the sticks 
and straws that float along the eddy- 
ing and roughened surface? The whole 
mass of water is moving along; and 
our object should be rather to discover 
its depth, its force, and direction. 
Principles are in conflict ; the fate of 
the nation is involved in a popular 
election. Such matters as I have al- 
luded to, are but the laughable devices 
resorted to, in order to delude the 
grinning vulgar, and disguise the 
movements of those calm and calcu- 
lating persons who are playing the 
deep game of politics. Under cover 
of a ludicrous hubbub, might be ob- 
served, for instance, in this little 
borough—subject to certain petty lo- 
cal disturbing forces—a deadly strug- 
gle for ascendancy between the mo- 
narchical and the democratical princi- 
ple; between rampant innovation and 
obstinate immobility; between the 
wealthy few and the poor many ; be- 
tween property and ability. If any 
thing like this were the case, how 
many of the electors—new or old—of 
Yatton—(who may perhaps be com- 
pared to chessmen in the hands of 
jong-headed players)—knew any more 
about the matter than a private soldier 
at Waterloo thought of, comprehend- 
ed, or appreciated, the complicated and 
mighty schemes of a Wellington or 
Napoleon, whose bidding he was do- 
ing, or of the prodigious consequences 
attached to the success or failure of 
either? Some people talk vehemently 
about the “ paramount necessity for 
educating the lower classes.” It is, 
indeed, of incalculable importance 
that they should be instructed ; but is 
it not of still greater importance that 
the uprEeR-cLasseEs should be instruct- 
ed, if only on account of their being 
the holders of that prorrrry, in great- 
er or less proportions, with its inse- 
parable power and influence, which, 
directly or indirectly, determines all 
the movements of the state? Could 
such a state of things as universal suf- 
frage be supposed to exist consistent« 

with the preservation of social or- 

—of society—it would still be im- 
possible to extirpate or effectually to 
counteract the influence of property, 


in whose hands soever it may be 
erower Pluck out of the vilest of the 


ellowing bullies surrounding the © 


hustings, him (of course a non-elector) 
most conspicuous for his insolence 
and brutality ; suppose him suddenly 
or gradually become the owner of a 
great, ora small property, with the 
influence it gives him over customers, 
tenants, prayer do you suppose 
that he will not at once, either gently 
or roughly, according to his temper, 
begin te exercise his power, (that 
which is so dear to the heart of man,) 
by dictating the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise in favour of those poli- 
tical opinions which he may happen 
to favour? Is not ris the man to in- 
struct, and the better in. proportion 
to the extent of his real influence? 
Except in those brief and horrid in- 
tervals of social convulsion, in which 
Dine xes wale wali orgsrilem—however 
popularized and extended may ap- 
parently be the system of electing 
parliamentary representatives, those 
who really return members to Parlia- 
ment will—whether themselves ac- 
tually electors or not, and whether 
directly or indirectly—be the holders 
of property, in villages, in towns, in 
cities, in boroughs and counties. The 
influence of property is inevitable as 
that of gravitation: and losing sight 
of this, people may split their heads 
in vain, and chatter till the arrival of 
the Greek kalends, about extending 
further and further the elective fran- 
chise, shortening Parliaments, and 
voting by ballot. Whether it ought 
to be so, signifies little, when we know 
that it is, and will be so :—but now it 
is time to return to the Yatton elec- 
tion ; and if I be but this once forgiven, 
I will not diverge again in a hurry 
from the main course of events. Lord 
de la Zouch, who resided some eight 
or ten miles from Yatton, soon disco- 
vered, as also did sundry other very 
able and experienced electioneering 
friends, taking an interest in his son’s 
success, that the movements of the 
enemy were directed by a strong and 
skilful hand ; and which never could 
be that of Mr Titmouse. However 
slight and faint may be the hopes of 
success with which a man enters into 
ae and ook to = 
taking, very soon n to 

crease and brighton with eager action ; 
and it was so with Lord dela Zouch. 
He was not long in tracing the power- 
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ful, but cautiously concealed agency 
of our frierd Mr Gammon. One or 
- two such dangerous and artful snares 
were detected by the watchful and 
practised eyes of his lordship and his 
friends, just in time to prevent Dela- 
mere from being seriously compro- 
mised, as satisfied them that good 
Mr Parkinson, with all his bustle, 
energy, and heartiness, was dread- 
fully overmatched by his astute op- 
ponent, Mr Gammon ; and that in the 
hands of Mr Parkinson, the contest 
would become, as far as Delamere 
was concerned, a painful and ridicu- 
lous farce. A council of war, there- 
fore, was called at Fotheringham Cas- 
tle: the result of which was an express 
being sent off to London, to bring 
down immediately a first-rate elec- 
tioneering agent—Mr Crarry—and 
place in his hands the entire manage- 
ment of Mr Delamere’s cause. Mr 
Crafty was between forty and forty- 
five years old. His figure, of middle 
height, was veryspare. Hewasalways 
dressed in a plain suit of black, with 
white neck-kerchief, and no collars: 
yet no one that knew the world, could 
mistake him for a dissenting minister ! 
—He was very calm and phiegmatic 
in his manner and movements—there 


was not a particle of passion or feel- 


ing in his composition, He was a 
mere thinking machine, in exquisite 
order. He was of marvellous few 
words. His face was thin and an- 
gular. His chin and temples formed 
an isosceles triangle ; his chin being 
very peaked, his forehead very broad. 
His hair was dark, and cut almost as 
close as that of a foot soldier—and 
this it was that helped to give his 
countenance that expression at once 
quaint and unaffected, which, once 
observed, was not likely to be soon 
forgotten. His eye was blue, and 
intensely cold and bright—his com- 
plexion fresh; he had no whiskers; 
there was a touch of sarcasm about 
the corners of his mouth. Every 
thing about him bespoke a man cold, 
cautious, acute, matter-of-fact. * Bust- 
ness” was written all over his face. He 
had devoted himself to electioneering 
tactics; and he might be said to have 
reduced them, indeed, to a science. 
No one could say whether he was of 
Whig or Tory politics: my impres- 
sion is, that he cared not a straw for 
either. This was the man who was 
-to. be pitted against Gammon; and 
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these two gentlemen may be perha: 
looked upon as the real ed 
backers were— Delamere and Tit- 
mouse. 

Mr Crafty soon made his appear- 
ance at Yatton; and seemed, in a man- 
ner, to have dropped into Mr Dela- 
mere’s committee-room from the 
clouds. His presence did not appear 
quite unexpected ; yet no one seemed 
to know why, whence, or at whose 
instance he had come. He never 
went near Fotheringham, nor ever 
mentioned the name of its noble 
owner, who (between ourselves) con- 
templated the accession of Crafty 
with feelings of calm exultation and 
confidence. Mr Delamere’s ‘ com- 
mittee’’ was instantly disbanded, and 
no new one named. In fact, therewas 
to be none at all: and Mr Titmouse’s 
friends were, for a while, led to be< 
lieve that the enemy were already 
beginning to beat a retreat. A quiet 
banker at Grilston, and a hard-headed 
land-surveyor and agent of the same 
place, were alone apparently taken 
into Mr Crafty’s confidence. Mr Par- 
kinson, even, was sent to the right 
about ; and his rising pique and — 
were suddenly quelled by the steadfast 
and significant look with which Mr 
Crafty observed, in dismissing him— 
‘It won'tdo.” Adjoining, and open~ 
ing into the large room in which, till 
Mr Crafty’s arrival, Mr Delamere’s 
committee had sate, was a very small 
one; and in it Mr Crafty established 
his headquarters. He came, accom- 

anied—though no one for a while 
ao it—by three of his familiars; 
right trusty persons, in sooth. One of 
them always sate on a chair, at .the 
outside of the door leading into Mr 
Crafty’s room, over which he kept 
guard asa sentinel. The other two 
disposed themselves according to or- 
ders. Mr Gammon soon felt the 
sence of his secret and formidable op- 
ponent, in the total change—the quiet 
system—that became all of a sudden 
apparent in the enemy’s tactics: his 
watchful eye and quick perception de- 
tected, here and there, the faint van- 
ishing traces of a sly and stealthy 
foot—the evidences of experienced 
skill; and one morning early he 
caught a glimpse of Mr Crafty, (with 
whose name and fame he was familiar) 
—and returned home with a grave 
consciousness that the contest had be- 


come one exceedingly serious: that—— 
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so to speak—he must instantly spread 
out every stitch of canvass. In short, 
he made up his mind for mischief, as 
soon as he gave Lord de la Zouch 
credit for being resolved to win; and 
felt the necessity for acting with equal 
caution and decision. During that 
day he obtained an advance from a 
neighbouring banker of two thousand 
pounds, on the security of a deposit of 
a portion of the title deeds of the Yat- 
ton property. He had, indeed, occa- 
sion for great resources, personal as 
well as pecuniary; for instance—he 
had reason to believe that the enemy 
had already penetrated to his strong- 
hold, the Quaint Crus at Grilston, 
(for that was the name of the club 
into which the one hundred and nine 
new voters at Grilston had formed 
themselves.) Though Gammon had 
agreed, after much negotiation, to buy 
them at the very liberal sum of ten 
‘pounds a-head, he had reason, shortly 
after the arrival of Mr Crafty, to be- 
lieve that they had been tampered 
with ; for as he was late one evening, 
moodily walking up to the hall, in the 
park, he overtook a man whose per- 
son he did not at first recognise in 
the darkness, but whose fearfully sig- 
nificant motions soon ensured him 
recognition. It was, in fact, the man 
who had hitherto treated with him on 
behalf of the Quaint Club; one Ben- 
jamin Bran, (commonly called Ben 
Bran,) a squat, bow-legged, baker 
of Grilston. He uttered not a word, 
nor did Mr Gammon; but, on being 
recognised, simply held up to Mr 
Gammon his two outstretched hands, 
twice, with a significant and enquiring 
look. Gammon gazed at him for a 
moment with fury ; and muttering— 
*to-morrow—here—same hour!” hur- 
ried on to the hall in a state of the 
utmost perplexity and alarm. The 
dilemma in which he felt himself, kept 
him awake half the night. When 
once you come to this sort of work, 
you are apt to give your opponent 
credit for deeper manceuvring than 
you can at the time fully appreciate ; 
and the fate of the battle may soon 
be rendered really doubtful. Then, 
every thing—inclusive of serious con- 
sequences, extending far beyond the 
mere result of the election—depends 
upon the skill, temper, and experience 
of the real and responsible directors 
of the election. Was Ben Bran’s ap- 
“pearance a move on the part of Crafty? 


Had that gentleman bought him over. 
and converted him into a spy—was he 
now playing the traitor? Or was the 
purse of Titmouse to be bond fide 
measured against that of Lord de Ja. 
Zouch? That would be dreadful! 
Gammon felt (to compare him for a 
moment to an animal with whom he 
had some kindred qualities) much like 
a cat on a very high glass wall, afraid 
to stir in any direction, and yet unable 
to continue where he was; while the 
two candidates, attended by their 
sounding bands, and civil and smiling 
friends, were making their public de- 
monstrations and canvassing the elec- 
tors, as if thereby they exercised the 
slightest possible influence over one 
single elector on either side! As I 
have already intimated, the battle was 
being fought by two calm and crafty 
heads, in two snug and quiet little 
rooms in Grilston—one at the Hare 
and Hounds, the other at the Wood- 
louse Inn; of course, Imean Mr Crafty 
and Mr Gammon. The former with- 
in a very few hours saw that the issue 
of the struggle lay with the Quaint 
Club ; and from one of his trusty 
emissaries—a man whom no one ever 
saw in communication with him, who 
was a mere stranger in Grilston, in- 
different as to the result of the elec- 
tion, but delighting in its frolics, who 
was peculiarly apt to get sooner drunk 
than any one he drank with—Mr 
Crafty ascertained, that though the 
enlightened members of the Quaint 
Club had certainly formed a predi- 
lection for the principles. of Mr Tit- 
mouse, yet they possessed a capdour 
which disposed them to hear all that 
might be advanced in favour of the 
principles of his opponent. 

Mr Crafty's first step was to ascer- 
tain what had been already done or 
attempted on behalf of Mr Delamere, 
and also of Mr Titmouse; then the 
exact number of the voters, whom he 
carefully classified. He found that 
there were exactly four hundred who 
might be expected to poll; the new 
electors amounting in number to one 
hundred and sixty, the old ones to two 
hundred and forty, and principally 
scot-and-lot voters. In due time he 
ascertained, that of the former class 
only thirty-six could be relied upon for 
Mr Delamere. The tenants of the 
Yatton property within the borough 
amounted to one hundred and fifteen. 
They had been canvassed by Mr De- 
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lamere and his friends with great de- 
licacy ; and twenty-three of them had 
voluntarily pledged themselves to vote 
for him, and risk all consequences: 
intimating that they hated and des- 
pised their new landlord, as much as 
they had loved their old one, whose 
principles they understood to be those 
of Mr Delamere. Then thereYemain- 
ed a class of * accessibles,” (to adopt 
the significant language of Mr Crafty,) 


DELAMERE, 

New Voters, 36 

Yatton tenants, 23 

Accessibles, : d 70 
129 


Now, of the class of accessibles twenty 
remained yet unpledged, and open to 
conviction ; and, moreover, both par- 
ties had good ground for believing 
that they would al/ be convinced one 
way—i.e. towards either Mr Titmouse 
or Mr Delamere. Now, if the Quaint 
Club could be in any way detached 
from Mr Titmouse, it would leave 
him with a majority of seventeen only 
over Mr Delamere; and then, if by 
any means the twenty accessibles 
could be secured for Mr Delamere, he 
would be placed in a majority of three 
over his opponent. Whichever way 
they went, however, it was plain that 
the Quaint Club held the election in 
their own hands, and intended to keep 
itso. Gammon’s calculations differed 
but slightly from those of Crafty ; 
and thenceforth both directed their 
best energies towards the same point, 
the Quaint Club—going on all the 
while with undiminished vigour and 
assiduity with their canvass, as the best 
mode of diverting attention from their 
important movements, and satisfying 
the public that the only weapons with 
which the fight was to be won were 
—bows, smiles, civil speeches, pla- 
cards, squibs, banners, and bands of 
music. Mr Crafty had received a 
splendid sum for his ‘services from 
Lord de la Zouch ; but on receiving 
the first distinct and peremptory inti- 
mation from his lordship, through Mr 
Delamere, that there was to be, bona 
Jide, no bribery—and that the only 
funds placed at his disposal were 
those sufficient for the legitimate ex- 
VOL. XLIX, NO, CCCIV. 
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in number one hundred and twenty- 
five. These were persons principally 
resident in and near Yatton, subject 
undoubtedly to strong and direct in- 
fluence on the part of Mr Titmouse, 
but still not’absolutely at his com- 
mand. Of these no fewer than se- 
venty had pledged themselves in fa- 
vour of Mr Delamere; and, in short, 
thus stood Mr Crafty’s calculations as 
to the probable force on both sides :— 


TITMOUSE. 
New Voters— 
Quaint Club, . 109 
Others, : ae 
pe 130 
Tenants, : : 92 
Accessibles, . , . oo 
257 


penses of the election—he smiled ra- 
ther bitterly, and sent off a secret ex- 
press to Fotheringham, to ascertain for 
what his services had been engaged— 
for what was the use of going to Wa- 
terloo without powder ?—the answer 
he received was laconic enough, and 
verbatim as follows :— 

“ No intimidation ; no treating ; 
no bribery ; maneuvre as skilfully as 
you can; and watch the enemy night 
and day, so that the close of the poll 
may not be the close of the election, nor 
the victor there the sitting member.” 

To the novel, arduous, and cheer- 
less duty, defined by this despatch 
from headquarters, Mr Crafty imme- 
diately addressed all his energies ; 
and, after carefully reconnoitring his 
position, unpromising as it was, he did 
not despair of success. All his own 
voters had been gained, upon the 
whole, fairly. The thirty-six new 
voters had been undoubtedly under 
considerable influence, of an almost 
inevitable kind indeed—inasmuch as 
they consisted of persons principally 
employed in the way of business by 
Lord de la Zouch, and by many of his 
friends and neighbours, all of whem 
were of his lordship’s way of political 
thinking. Every one of the twenty- 
three tenants had given a spontaneous 
and cordial promise ; and the seventy 
« aecessibles” had been gained, after 
a very earnest and persevering canvass, 
by Mr Delamere, in company with 
others who had a pretty decisive and 
legitimate influence over them. The 
remaining twenty might, possibly, 
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theugh not probably, be secured by 
equally unobjectionable means. That 
being the state of things with Dela- 
mere, how stood matters with Mr Tit- 
mouse? First and foremost, the 
Quaint Club had been bought at ten 
pounds a-head, by Gammon—that was 
all certain. Crafty would also have 
bought them like a flock of sheep, 
had he been allowed, and would have 
managed matters most effectually and 
secretly ; yet not moreso than he found 
Mr Gammon had succeeded in doing: 
at all events, as far as he himself per- 
sonally was concerned. In fact, he 
had foiled Mr Crafty, when that gen- 
tleman looked about in search of legal 
evidence of what had been done. Still, 
however, he did not despair of being 
able to perform a series of manceuvres 
which should secure one of the ends 
he most wished, in respect even of the 
Quaint Club. With equal good in- 
tentions, but actuated by a zeal that 
was not according to knowledge, some 
of Mr Gammon’s coadjutors had not 
imitated his circunispection. Quite 


unknown to him; one or two of them 
had most fearfully committed him, 
themselves, and Mr Titmouse ; giving 
him such accounts of their doings as 


should serve only to secure his ap- 
plause for their tact and success. Be- 
fore Mr Crafty they stood deteeted as 
blundering novices in the art of elec- 
tioneering. A small tinker and bra- 
zier at Warkleigh had received, with 
a wink, ten pounds from a member of 
Mr Titmouse’s Committee, in payment 
of an old outstanding account — 
Heaven save the mark !—-delivered in 
by him three years before, for mend- 
ing pots, kettles, and saucepans, in the 
time of—the Aubreys! The wife of 
a tailor at Grilston received the same 
sum for a fine tom-cat, which was a 
natural curiosity, since it could wink 
each eye separately. A third worthy 
and independent voter was reminded 
that he had lent the applicant for his 
vote ten pounds several years before, 
and which that gentleman now took 
shame to himself, as he paid the 
amount, for having so long allowed it 
to remain unpaid. Mr Barnabas 
Bloodsuck, with superior astuteness, 
gave three pounds a-piece to three 
little boys, sons of a voter, whose 
workshop overlooked Messrs Blood- 
suck’s back offices, on condition that 
they would desist from their trick of 
standing and putting their thumbs to 
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their noses at him, as he sate in his 
office, and which had really become 
aninsupportable nuisance. Here was, 
therefore, a valuable consideration for 
the payment, and bribery was out of 
the question. Such are samples of 
the ingenious devices which had been 
resorted to, in order to secure some 
thirty or forty votes! In shost, Mr 
Crafty caught them tripping in at 
least eleven clear, unquestionable cases 
of bribery, each supported by un- 
impeachable evidence, and each suf. 
ficing to void the election, to dis« 
gualify Mr Titmouse from sitting 
in that Parliament for Yatton, and 
to subject both him and his agents 
to a ruinous amount of penalties. 
Then, again, there were clear indica- 
tions either of a disposition to set at 
defiance the stringent provisions of the 
law against treating, or of an ignor- 
ance of their existence. And as for 
freedom of election, scarcely ten of 
his tenants gave him a willing vote, or 
otherwise than upon compulsion, and 
after threats of raised rents or expul- 
sion from farms. Tied as were Mr 
Crafty’s hands, the Quaint Club be- 
came a perfect eyesore to him. He 
found means, however, to open a secret 
and confidential communication with 
them, and resolved to hold out to them 
dazzling but indistinct hopes of pecu- 
niary advantage from the regions of 
Fotheringham. His emissary soon 
got hold of the redoubtable Ben Bran, 
who, truth to say, had long been on 
the look-out for indications of the de- 
sired sort from the other side. As 
Bran was late one evening walking 
slowly alone along the high-road 
leading to York, he was accosted by a 
genteel-looking person, who spoke in 
a low tone, and whom Bran now re- 
collected to have seen, or spoken to, 
before. ‘* Can you tell me where lies 
the gold mine ?” said the stranger; ‘at 
Fotheringham or Yatton ?”—and the 
speaker looked round, apprehensive of 
being overheard. Ben pricked up his 
ears, and soon got into conversation 
with the mysterious stranger; in the 
course of which the latter threw out, 
ina very significant manner, that “a 
certain peer could never be supposed 
to send a certain near relative into the 
field, in order that that relative might 
be beaten, * ** and especially for 
want of a few pounds; and besides, 
my friend, when only—* *—eh?— 
* *—the other side” 
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«« Why; whoare you? Where doyou 
come from?” enquired Ben, with a 
violent start. 

* Dropped out of the—moon,;” was 
the quiet and smiling answer. 

“Then I must say they know a 
precious deal,” replied Ben, after a 
pause, “ up there, of what’s going on 
down here.” 

«‘ To be sure—every thing ; every 
thing!” * * Here the stranger 
told Ben the precise sum which the 
club had received from Mr Gam- 
mon. 

« Are we both—gentlemen ?” en- 
quired the stranger, earnestly. 

« Y—e—e—s, I hope so; sir,” re- 
plied Ben, hesitatingly. 

‘* And men of business—men of our 
word ?” 

“ Honour among thieves — ay, 
ay,” answered Ben, in a still lower 
tone, and very eagerly. 

« Then let you and me meet alone, 
this time to-morrow, at Darkling 
Edge ; and by that time, do you see, 
turo this over in your mind,” here the 
stranger twice held up both his hands, 
with outstretched thumbs and fingers. 
“ Sure we understand each other ?” 


added thestranger. Ben nodded, and- 


they were presently out of sight of 
each other. The stranger gentleman 
pulled off his green spectacles, and 
also a pair of grey whiskers, and put 
both of them into his pocket. If any 
one attempted to doy him, he must 
have been led a pretty round! ’Twas 
in consequence of this interview that 
Ben made the application to Gammon, 
which had so disturbed him, and which 
has been already described. And to 
return to our friend: what was he to 
do? On returning to the Hall, he 
opened a secret drawer in his desk, 
and took out a thin slip of paper which 
he had deposited there that morning, 
it having been then received by him 
from town, marked “ P/ivate and 
Confidential, avd franked, ‘‘ BLossom 
and Box.” ’Twas but a line, and 
written in a bold hand, but in evident 


haste ; for it had in fact been penned - 


by Lord Blossonf and Box while he 
was sitting in the Court of Chan- 
cery, apparently listening to an ab- 
struse argument, to which he had 
prepared the judgment which he was 
within a day or two's time to deliver. 
This is a copy of it :— 

“ The election must be won, You 


will hear from E—— by this post. 
Don’t address any note to me. | 
** B. and B.” 


With this great man, Lord Chan- 
cellor Blossom and Box, when plain 
Mr Quicksilver, Mr Gammon had had 
a pretty familiar acquaintance, as the 
reader may easily suppose ; and had 
a natural desire to acquit himself ere- 
ditably in the eyes of so distinguished 
and powerful a personage. Gammon 
had volunteered an assurance to his 
lordship, shortly before leaving town, 
that the election was safe, and in his, 
Gammon’s, hands: guess, then, his 
chagrin and fury at finding the syste- 
matic and determined opposition whieh 
had suddenly sprang up against him ; 
and the intensity of his desire to de- 
feat it. And the more anxious he was 
on this score, the more vividly he per- 
ceived the necessity of acting with a 
caution which should ensure real ulti- 
mate success, instead of a mere noisy 
and temporary triumph, whieh should 
be afterwards converted into most 
galling, disgraceful, and publie defeat. 
The more that Gammon reflected on 
the sudden but determined manner if 
which Lord de Ja Zouch had entered 
into the contest, the more confident he 
beeame that his lordship had an im- 
portant ultimate object to secure; an 
that he had at command immense 
means of every description, Gammon 
but too well knew, in common with all 
the world. Was, for instanee, Mr 
Crafty brought down, at an enors 
mous expense; for nothing ? What the 
deuce were the Quaint Club about? 
Waseverany thing somonstrous heard 
of—ten pounds a man received—the 
bargain finally struack—and now their 
original demand suddenly and peremp- 
torily doubled? Venal miscreants! 
Was the other side really outbidding 
him, or laying a deep plan for entrap- 
ping him into an act of wholesale bri- 
bery ? In short, were the Quaint Club 
now actuated by avarice, or by tredch- 
ery ?—Again and again did he go over 
his list of promises; having marked 
the favourable, hostile, neutral, doubt- 
Jul, from a table as accurately compil- 
ed and classified as that of Mr Crafty. 
Like his wily and practised opponent, 
also, Gammon entrusted his principal 
movements to scarce a sdul of those 
who were engaged with him ; feariig, 
indeed, though then with no definite 
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grounds, that Messrs Mudflint, Wood- 
louse, Centipede, Bloodsuck, and Go- 
ing Gone, were already too deep in 
the secrets of the election. Accord- 
ing to Ais calculations, supposing all 
his promises to stand, Titmouse was, 
independently of the Quaint Club, and 
some eighteen or twenty others whom 
he had set down as “to be had" — 
only twenty-five a-head of Delamere ; 
thus making a difference of eight only 
between his calculation and that of 
Crafty. Of course, therefore, that 
cursed Quaint Club had it all their 
own way; and how to jockey them, 
was a problem that wellnigh split his 
head. He gave Lord de la Zouch 
credit for doing all that hke—Gammon 
—could do, to win the election ; and 
believed him, therefore, capable of 
buying over any number of the club, 
to turn king’s evidence against their 
original benefactor. The Bloodsucks 
assured him that the club were all 
good men and true—stanch — game 
to the backbone ; but Gammon had 
obtained information as to the politi- 
cal sentiments of several of the mem- 
bers, before they had acquired the new 
franchise, and became banded into so 
sudden and formidable a confederacy, 
which led him to speculate rather ap- 
prehensively onthe effects which might 
follow any bold and skilful scheme 
which might be resorted to by his 
enemies. Now, as far asthe club were 
. concerned, its members were all quiet 
respectable men, who made the affair 
a dry matter of business. They just- 
ly looked on each of the candidates as 
equally worthy of the honour they co- 
veted of representing the borough, 
and considered that they would always 
go on right at headquarters— i. e. 
that the country would be properly 
governed—without the least reference 
to the quality or complexion of the 
House of Commons. They saw the 
desperate and unceasing fight, going 
on among their betters for the loaves 
and fishes ; and imitated their exam- 
ple, with reference to the crumbs and 
fragments. First they divided them- 
selves, as near as theirnumber would 
admit of, intotens, giving onetothe odd 
nine, equally with each body of ten, and 
thus produced a body of eleven repre- 
sentatives. These eleven, again, in the 
presence of the whole club, chose five 
of their number for the purpose of 
condueting the negotiations between 


the club and the two candidates; and 
these five again selected one of them- 
selves—Ben Bran—to be the actual 
medium of communication: the actual 
state of the market never went beyond 
the first body of eleven; and in the 
exercise of an exquisite dexterity, Mr 


Crafty had contrived to inspire these. 


eleven, through their deputy and 
mouthpiece, Bran, with a determina- 
tion to exact fifteen pounds per head 
more from Titmouse, before record- 
ing their votes in his favour: and this 
untoward state of things was duly in- 
timated to Gammon by Ben Bran, 
by silently outstretching both hands 
and then one hand. That would make 
a total of two thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds disbursed 
among that accursed Quaint Club 
alone !—thought Gammon, with a 
shudder: and suppose they should 
even then turn tail upon him, seduced 
by the splendid temptations of Lord 
de la Zouch? Just to conceive the 
possibility, for one moment, of Mr 
Benjamin Bran having been bought 
over to betray all his companions, and 
Gammon and his party also, into the 
hands of Lord de la Zouch? Saith 
the immortal author of Hudibras— 


‘¢ Ah me, the perils that environ, 


The man that meddles with cold iron!” 


But I shall make an exclamation of 

my own— 

‘* What pen his troubles shall describe, 
Whe voters once begins to bribe?” 


“Oh!” thought Mr Gammon, a 
thousand times, ‘ that cursed Quaint 
Club!—That cursed Crafty!” 

The very first person on whom De- 
lamere waited, in order to solicit his 
support, was little Dr Tatham, who, 
I need hardly say, gave it promptly 
and cordially ; but he added, shaking 
his head, that he knew he was giving 
huge offence to the people at the Hall, 
who had already been several times 
very urgent indeed with him. “ Well, 
rather, sir, than sow dissension be- 
tween you and Mr Titmouse, your 
neighbour,” said Delamere, spiritedly, 
‘* I at once release you from your pro- 
mise.” 

«© Ah! indeed?” cried Dr Tatham, 
briskly—** Do you? Can you? Ought 
you to do so? I look upon the exer- 
cise of my franchise to be a sacred 
duty, and I shall discharge it asreadily 
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and as conscientiously as any other 
duty, come what may.” Delamere 
looked at him, and thought how often 
he had heard Miss Aubrey talk of him 
with affectionate enthusiasm, and he 
believed tie little doctor to be every 
way worthy of it. * For myself,” con- 
tinued Dr Tatham, “ I care little; 
but I have reason greatly to apprehend 
the effects uf his displeasure upon 
those who are disposed—as such I 
know there are—to go counter to his 
wishes. He'll make them rue the 
da a A 

“ Ay?—Let him!” exclaimed Mr 
Delamere, with an eye of bright defi- 
ance; but it kindled only a faint mo- 
mentary spark of consolation in the 
breast of Dr Tatham. 

The rivals) Mr Delamere and Mr 
Titmouse, encountered one another, as 
it were in full state, on the second 
day of the former's canvass, “T'was 
in the street. Mr Delamere was at- 
tended by Mr Parkinson, Sir Percival 
Pickering, MrSt Aubyn, Mr Aylward 
Elvet, Mr Gold, and one or two 
others. Mr Delamere looked certain 
ly very handsome. About his person, 
countenance, and carriage, there was 
an air of manly frankness, refinement, 
and simplicity ; and a glance at his 
aristocratic cast of features, told you 
that a certain latent tendency to hau- 
teur was kept in check by sincere 
good-nature. He was tall and well- 
proportioned, and his motions had a 
natural ease and grace; and as for his 
dress, it combined a rigid simplicity 
with an undoubted fashion and ele- 
gance. Though the air was very cold 
and frosty, he wore only a plain dark- 
coloured surtout buttoned. 

«¢ Delamere! Delamere!” whisper- 
ed with a smile Mr St Aubyn, (one of 
the former members for the borough,) 
on first catching sight of the enemy 
approaching them on the same side of 
the street, at about twenty yards’ dis- 
tance—‘* Here comes your opponent ; 
he’s a beauty, eh ?” 

Mr Titmouse walked first, dressed 
in a fine drab-coloured great-coat, with 
velvet collar of the same hue, and sa- 
ble near a foot deep at his wrists. It 
was buttoned tightly round a pinched- 
in waist, and a white cambric hand- 
kerchief peeped out of a pocket in the 
breast. He had ared and green plaid 
waistcoat, and a full satin stock, glis- 
tening with little pins and chains. His 
trousers were sky-blue, and very tight, 
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and covered almost the whole of his 
boot; so that it was a wonder to the 
vulgar how he ever got into or out of 
them. The little that was seen of his 
boots shone wonderfully; and he 
wore spurs at his heels. His span- 
new glossy hat was perched aslant on 
his bushy hair; he wore lemon-co- 
loured kid gloves, and a delicate little 
ebony cane. Following this pretty 
little figure were—the sallow insolent- 
looking ‘ Reverend’ Smirk Mudflint, 
(such was the title he assumed,) Mr 
Centipede, Mr Grogram, Mr Blood- 
suck, junior, (who had approached as 
near, in point of personal appearance, 
to his illustrious client, as he knew 
how,) and—Mr Gammon, As the 
hostile companies neared each other, 
that of Delamere observed some one 
hastily whisper to Titmouse, who in- 
stantly stuck his chased gold eyeglass 
into his eye, and stared very vulgarly 
at Mr Delamere—who, on passing 
him, with the courtesy he conceived 


. due to an opponent, took off his hat, 


and bowed with politeness and grace, 
his example being followed by all his 
party. Titmouse, however, took not 
the least notice of the compliment ; 
but, without removing his glass from 
his eye, throwing an odious sneer into 
his face, stared steadily at Mr Dela- 
mere, and so passed on. Mr Barnabas 
Bloodsuck ably seconded him. Mud- 
flint, with a bitter smirk, touched his 
hat slightly; Centipede affected to 
look another way ; Grogram blushed, 
and bowed as to his very best cus- 
tomer. Mr Gammon came last; and 
bursting with disgust at the reception 
given to Mr Delamere, coloured all 
over as he took off his hat, and with 
an expression of very anxious and 
pointed politeness, endeavoured to sa- 
tisfy Mr Delamere and his party, that 
there was at all events one in the train 
of Titmouse, who had some preten- 
sions to the character of a gentleman. 

“Who can that last man be? 
He’s a gentleman,” enquired Sir Per- 
cival, with an air of much surprise. 

*“ Mr Gammon—a man who is 
lord-paramount at the Hall,” replied 
one. 

“Gammon!—Is that Mr’——echo- 
ed Delamere, with much interest ; and 
as he turned round to look at Gam- 
mon, observed that Gammon was do- 
ing the same; on which both hastily 
turned away. 

As the important day approached, 
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each party professed complete confi- 
dence as tothe result. The Yorkshire 
Stingo declared that it had authority 
for stating that Mr Titmouse’s majo- 
rity would be at least three to one 
over Mr Delamere—and that, too, in 
glorious defiance of the most lavish bri- 
bery and corruption, the most tyranni- 
eal intimidation,that hadever disgraced 
the annals of electioneering. In fact, 
it was presumption in Mr Delamere 
to attempt to foist himself upon a bo- 
rough with which he had no connec- 
tion, and done with a wanton and 
malicious determination to occasion 
expense and annoyance to Mr Tit- 
mouse. The York True Blue, on the 
contrary, assured its readers that Mr 
Delamere’s prospects were of the 
brightest description—and though by 
perhaps a small majority, yet he was 
sure of his election. He had been 
every where hailed with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Many of even Mr Tit- 
mouse’s tenantry had nobly volun- 
teered their support to Mr Delamere ; 


_ and at Grilston, so long regarded as° 


the very focus and hotbed ef demo- 
cracy, his success had surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of his 
friends, and so forth. Then there was 


a sly and mischievous caution to the 
electors, not to be led away by the in- 
genious and eloquent sophistries which 
might be expected from Mr Tit- 
mouse at the hustings, on the day of 


nomination !! All this might be 
very well for the papers, and pro- 
bably produce its impression upon 
those who, at a distance, are in the 
habit of relying upon them. But as 
for the actors—the parties concerned 
—Mr Delamere was repeatedly as- 
sured by Mr Crafty that a decent mi- 
_nority was the very utmost that could 
be expected ; while Titmouse and his 
friends, on: the other hand, were in 
a very painful state of uncertainty 
as to the issue: only Gammon, how- 
ever, and perhaps one or two others, 
being acquainted with the true source 
of uneasiness and difficulty ; viz. 
the abominable rapacity of the Quaint 
Club. 

At length dawned the day which 
was to determine how far Yatton was 
worthy or unworthy of the boon which 
had been conferred upon it by the 

lorious Bill for giving Everybody 
Frerrthing-—- which wast witness the 
maiden contest between the two hope- 
ful scions of the noble and ancient 


houses of Dreddlington and De la 
Zouch—on which it was to be ascer- 
tained whether Yatton was to be 
bought and sold, like any other article 
of merchandise, by a bitter old ho. 
roughmonger ; or to signalize itself by 
its spirit and independence, in return. 
ing one who avowed, and would sup- 
port, the noble principles which secur- 
ed the passing of the Great Bill which 
has been so often alluded to. As for 
my hero, Mr Titmouse, it gives me 
pain to have to record—making even 
all due allowance for the excitement 
occasioned by so exhilarating an occa- 
sion—that there were scarcely two 
hours in the day during which he 
could be considered as sober. He 
generally left his bed about eleven 
o'clock in the morning—about two 
o'clock reached his committee-room— 
there he called for a bottle or two of 
soda-water, with brandy; and, thus 
supported, set out on his canvass, and 
never refused an invitation to take a 
glass of good ale at the houses which 


he visited. About the real business..° 


of the election—about his own true po- 
sition and prospects—Gammon never 
once deigned to consult or instruct 
him ; but had confined himself to the 
preparation of a very short and simple 
speech, to be delivered by Titmouse, 
if possible, from the hustings, and 
which he had made Titmouse copy out 
many times, and promise that he would 
endeavour to learn off by heart. He 
might as well have attempted to walk 
up the outside of the Monument. Mer- 
rily rung the bells of Grilston church, 
by order of the vicar, the Reverend 
Gideon Fleshpot, who was a stanch 
Titmouseite, and had long cast a sort 
of sheep’s eye upon the living of Yat- 
ton; for he was nearly twenty years 
younger than its present possessor, 
Doctor Tatham. What a bustle was 
there in the town by eight o'clock in 
the morning! All business was to be 
suspended for the day. Great num- 
bers from the places adjacent began 
to pour into the town about that hour. 
It was spon seen who was the popular 
candidate—he whose colours were yel- 
low; for wherever you went. yellow 
cockades, rosettes, and button-ties for 
the men, and yellow ribands for the 
girls, yellow flags and yellow placards 
with “ Titmouse For Yatton!” met 
the eye. Mr Delamere’s colours were 
a deep blue, but were worn, I am sorry 
to say, by only one in -four or five of. 
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those who were stirring about; and 
who, moreover, however respectable, 
aud in appearanee superior to the ad- 
herents of Titmouse, yet wore no such 
look of eonfidence and cheerfulness 
as they. From the bow window of 
the Hare and Hounds, Mr Delamere’s 
head-quarters, streamed an ample 
and very rich blue silk banner, on 
which was worked, in white silk, the 
figure of a Bible, Crown, and Sceptre, 
and the words “ Delamere for Yat- 
ton.” This would have probably se- 
cured some little favourable notice 
from his sullen and bitter opponents, 
had they known that it had been the 
workmanship of some fifteen of as 
sweet beautiful girls as could have 
been picked out of the whole county 
of York; and, by the way, ’tis a sin- 
gular and melancholy sign of the 
times, that beauty, innoéence, and ac- 
complishment, are in England to be 
found uniformly arrayed on the side 
of tyranny and corruption, against 
the people. Then Mr Delamere’s 
band was equal to three such as that of 
his opponent—playing with equal pre- 
cision and power: and, what was more, 
they played very bold enlivening tunes 
as they paradedthetown. There was 
one feature of the early proceedings of 
the day, that was rather singular and 
significant: viz. that thongh all the 
members of the formidable Quaint 
Crus were stirring about, not one of 
them wore the colours of either party, 
though (between ourselves) each man 
had the colours of both parties in his 
pocket. They appeared studiously to 
abstain from a display of party feeling 
—though several of them cou/d not re- 
sist a leering wink of the eye when 
the yellow band went clashing past 
them. They had, moreover, a band 
of their own, which went about the 
town, preceded by their own standard 
—a very broad sheet of sky-biue, 
stretched between two poles, supported 
by two men: and the droll device it 
bore, was—an enormous man’s face, 
with an intense squint, and two hands, 
with the thumbs of each resting on the 
nose, and the fingers spread out to- 
wards the beholder. It produced— 
as it seemed designed to produce—- 
shouts of laughter wherever it made 
its appearance.» Every member of the 
Quaint Club wore a grave face; as if 
they were the only persons who ap- 

reciated the nature of the exalted 
funetions which they were about to 
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exercise. No one eould tell which 
way they intended to vote, though all 
expected that they were to come in at 
the last, and place the yellows in a 
triumphant majority of a hundred, at 
least. Though it had been a matter 
of notoriety that they were Mr Tit- 
mouse’s men, before Mr Delamere 
appeared in the field; yet, stnce then, 
they had suddenly exhibited a politic 
and persevering silence abd reserve, 
even among their personal friends and 
acquaintance. The yellow band per- 
formed one feat which was greatly ap= 
plauded by the yellow crowd which 
attended them, and evidenced.the de- 
lieaey by which those who guided their 
movements were actuated :. viz. they 
frequently passed aud repassed Mr 
Delamere’s committee-room, playing 
that truly inspiriting air, «* The Rogue’s 
March.” Then the yellows dressed up 
a poor old donkey in Mr Delamere’s 
colours, which were plentifully at- 
tached to the animal’s ears and tail, 
and paraded him, with great cheering, 
before the doors of the Hare and 
Hounds, and Mr Delamere’s principal 
friends and adherents. Nay—one of 
the more vivacious of the crowd threw 
a stone at a little corner window of 
the blue committee room, through 
which it went smashing on its way, 
till it hit upon the inkstand of calm 
Mr Crafty, who sat alone in the little 
room, busy at work with pen, ink, and 
paper. He looked up for a moment, 
called for a fresh inkstand, and pre- 
sently resumed his pen, as if nothing 
had happened. ST 
The hustings were erected upon a 
very convenient and commodious 
green, at the southern extremity of 
the town; and thither might be seen, 
first on its way, a little after eleven 
o'clock, the procession of the popular 
candidate—Mr Titmouse. Here and 
there might be heard, as he passed, 
thestartling sounds of mimic ordnance, 
fired by little boys from house-tops. 
As they passed the church, its bells 
rang their merriest peal; and, at a 
little distance further on, the little 
boysof Mr Hic Hee Hoc, each with a 
small rosette tied to his jacket, struck 
a squeaking and enthusiastic “ hur- 
rah!” while from the upper windows, 
the young ladies (three in number) of 
Mrs Hie Hee Hoc's * establishment” 
waved their little white pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. Next on their way, the 
passed the “ Reverend” Smirk Mud- 
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flint’s chapel, which was in very unen- 
viable and queer contiguity to an es- 
tablishment of a very questionable 
character—in fact, adjoining it. 
Against the upper part of the chapel 
hung a device calculated to arrest, as 
it did arrest, universal attention and 
admiration—viz. an inverted copy of 
the New Testament; oyer it, the figure 
of a church turned upside down, with 
the point of its steeple resting on the 
word ‘ Revelation;" and upon the 
aforesaid church stood proudly erect 
an exact representation of Mr Smirk 
Mudflint’s chapel, over which were 
the words—‘‘ Freepom or Opinion! 
and Truro Triumenant!” But I do 
not know whether another device, 
worked by Miss Mudflint—a skinny, 
tallow-faced, and flinty-hearted young 
lady of five and twenty—was not still 
more striking and original ; viz. a Tri- 
angle, and an Eye with rays, and the 
words—* Titmouse! Truth! Peace!” 
Three cheers for Mr Mudflint were 
given here; and Mr Mudflint bowed 
all round with an air of proud excite- 
ment—feeling, moreover, an intense 
desire to stop the procession and make 
a speech while opposite to his own 
little dunghill. First in the procession 
marched a big fellow, with one eye, 
bearing a flag, with a red cap on a 
pike, and the words, in large black 
characters— 


«© Titmouse or Deatu!!! 
6s Let Tyrants Tremsie!!!!” 


Then came the band; and next to 
them walked—Tirtiesat Tirmovse, 
Esq., dressed exactly as he was when 
he encountered, in their canvass, the 
party of his opponent, as I have al- 
ready described—only that he wore a 
yellow rosette, attached to a button- 
hole on the left side of his drab great- 
coat. His protuberant light-blue eyes 
danced with delight, and his face was 
flushed with excitement. His hat was 
off and on every moment, in acknow- 
‘ledgment of the universal salutations 
which greeted him, and which so oc- 
cupied him that he even forgot to use 
his eyeglass. On his left hand walk- 
ed, wrapped up in a plain dark-hued 
great-coat, a somewhat different per- 
son—Mr Gammon. The expression 
which his features wore was one of 
intense anxiety; and any tolerably 
close observer might have detected 
the mortification and disgust with 
_ which his eye occasionally glanced at, 
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and was as suddenly withdrawn from, 
the figure of the grinning idiot beside 
him. Who do you think, reader, 
walked on Mr Titmouse’s right-hand 
side? Sir Harkaway Rotgut Wild. 
fire, Baronet, whose keen political 
feelings, added to a sincere desire to 
secure a chance of his daughter’s be- 
coming the mistress of Yatton, had 
obliterated all unkindly recollection of 
Mr Titmouse’s gross conduct on a 
former occasion, after having received, 
through the medium of Mr Bloodsuck, 
senior, as a common friend, a satis- 
factory apology. Next walked Mr 
Titmouse’s mover and seconder, the 
«* Reverend” Mr Mudflint, and Going 
Gone, * Esquire.”. Then came Mr 
Centipede and Mr Woodlouse, Mr 
Grogram and Mr Ginblossom; Mr 
Gargle Glister, and Mr Barnabas 
Bloodsuck ; and others of the leading 
friends of Mr Titmouse, followed by 
some two hundred of others, two and 
two. Thus passed along the main 
street of Grilston, in splendid array, 
what might too truly have been called 
the triumphal procession of the popu- 
lar candidate ; his progress being ac- 
companied by the enlivening music of 
his band, the repeated acclamations of 
the excited and intelligent crowd, the 
waving of banners and flags below, 
and handkerchiefs and scarfs from the 
ladies at the windows, and desperate 
strugglings from time to time, on the 
part of the crowd, to catch a glimpse 
of Mr Titmouse. Mr Gammon had 
the day before hired ten pounds’ worth 
of mob”—a device alone sufiicient to 
have made Mr Titmouse the popular 
candidate, and it now told excellently ; 
for the aforesaid ten pounds’ worth 
disposed itself in truly admirable 
order, in front of the hustings—and, 
on Mr Titmouse’s making his appear- 
ance there, set up a sudden and enthu- 
siastic shout, which rent the air, and 
was calculated to strike dismay into 
the heart of the enemy. Mr Tit- 
mouse, on gaining the hustings, 
changed colour visibly, and, coming 
in front, took of his glossy hat, and 
bowed repeatedly in all directions. 
Mr Delamere’s procession was of a 
vastly superior description, yet too 
palpably that of the unpopular candi- 
date—every member of it, from first 
to last, having made up his mind to 
encounter incivility, and even insult, 
however really anxious to avoid the 
slightest occasion for it. The band 
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was numerous, and played admirably. 
There was a profusion of gay and 
handsome flags and banners. Mr De- 
lamere walked next to the band, with 
a gallant bearing, a gay and cheerful 
smile, yet oft darkened by anxiety as 
he perceived indubitable symptoms of 
a disposition to rough treatment on 
the part of the crowd. On his right 
hand side walked Mr St Aubyn; on 
his left, Sir Percival Pickering, the late 
member for the borough. Following 
them came Mr Gold, the banker, and 
Mr. Milnthorpe, an extensive and 
highly-respectable flour factor—these 
being Mr Delamere’s mover and se- 
conder: and they were followed by 
at least three hundred others, two and 
two, all of substantial and respectable 
appearance, and most resolute air to 
boot. No amount of mob that day in 
Grilston would have ventured an at- 
tack, in passing, upon that stout- heart- 
ed body of yeomen. A great many 
white handkerchiefs were waved from 
the windows, as Delamere passed 
along—waved by the hands of hun- 
dreds of fair creatures, whose hearts 
throbbed with fond fears lest an unof- 
fending gentleman should be maltreat- 
ed by the mob. When Mr Delamere 
approached a large bow window, op- 
posite to the town-hall, his heart began 
to beat quickly. There were four as 
beautiful and high-born young women 
as England could have produced—all 
gazing down upon him with eager aud 
anxious looks, It was not they, how- 
ever, who occasioned Mr Delamere’s 
emotion. He knew that in that room 
was Lady de Ja Zouch—Ais mother ; 
and he grew silent and excited as he 
approached it. One of the loveliest 
of the four, as he stopped and with 
respectful bow looked up for an in- 
stant—Lady Alethea Larymer—sud- 
denly and quite unexpectedly stepped 
aside ; and there stood revealed the 
figure of Lady de la Zouch. She 
would have waved her handkerchief, 
but that she required it to conceal her 
emotion. The lips of neither mother 
nor son moved; but their hearts ut- 
tered reciprocal benedictions — and 
Delamere passed on. As he neared 
the church, I regret to have it to put 
on record, but, at the bidding of the 
Reverend Gideon Fleshpot, the bells 
_ tolled as for a funeral !! 

Could any thing have been more 
lamentable and disgusting? If the 
sudden and unexpected sight of his 
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mother had been caleulated in any de- 


gree to subdue, for a moment; his 
feelings, what ensued within a minute 
or two afterwards was suflicient to ex- 
cite his sternest mood; for as soon as 
ever the head of his procession became 
visible to the crowd on the green, 
there arose a tremendous storm of 
yelling, hooting, hissing, and groan- 
ing: and when Mr Delamere made 
his appearance in front of the hustings, 
you might have imagined that you 
were witnessing the reception given 
to some loathsome miscreant mounting 
the gallows to expiate with his life a 
dreadful crime. He advanced, never- 
theless, with a smile of cheerful re- 
solution and good-humour, though he 
changed colour a little; and, taking 
off his hat, bowed in all directions. 
Gracious heaven! what a contrast he 
presented to his popular rival, Mr 
Titmouse, who stood grinning and 
winking to the wretches immediately 
underneath, evidently with a spiteful 
gratification at the treatment which 
his opponent was experiencing. Any 
one on the hustings or in the crowd 
had but to call out “ Three cheers 
for Mr Titmouse!” to be instantly 
obeyed; then * Three groans for the 
young boroughmonger!” were re- 
sponded to with amazing vehemence 
and effect. Viewed from a distance 
sufficient to prevent your observing 
the furious faces of the dense mob, 
and hearing the opprobious epithets 
which were levelled against the un- 
popular candidate, the scene appeared 
both interesting and exciting. On 
the outskirts of the crowd were to be 
seen a great number of carriages, both 
close and open, principally occupied 
by ladies—and I need hardly say who 
was the favourite in those quarters, 
Then the rival bands moved con- 
tinually about, playing well known 
national airs; while the banners and 
flags, blue and yellow, heightened the 
exhilarating and picturesque effect of 
the whole. The hustings were strong 
and commodious ; Mr Titmouse and 
his friends stood on the right, Mr 
Delamere and his friends on the left 
side. He was dressed in a simple 
dark blue surtout and plain black 
stock. Hewas tall, elegant, and easy in 
his person, appearance, and gestures; 
his countenance was prepossessing, 
and bespoke a little excitement, which 
did not, however, obscure its good- 
nature. And beside him stood his 
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mover and seconder, Mr Gold and 
Mr Milnthorpe; the two late mem- 
bers ; and about twenty or thirty other 
gentlemen—the whole party forming 
such a strong contrast to their oppo- 
nents, as must have challenged any 
one’s observation in an instant. Tit- 
.mouse stood in the centre, leaning (as 
he supposed) gracefully against the 
front bar; on his right stood the burly, 
slovenly figure of Sir Harkaway Rot- 
gut Wildfire, with his big, bloated, 
blotchy face: on Mr Titmouse’s left 
stood his proposer, the “ Reverend” 
Mr Smirk Mudflint. His lean, sallow 
face wore a very disagreeable and bit- 
ter expression, which was aggravated 
- by a sinister cast of one of his eyes. 
He was dressed in black, with a white 
neck-kerchief -and no shirt collars. 
Next to him stood Going Gone, 
Esq., Mr Titmouse’s seconder, with a 
ruddy complexion, light hair, a droll 
eye, and an expression of coarse but 
by no means ill-natured energy. Gam- 
mon stood immediately behind Tit- 
mouse, into whose ear he whispered 
frequently and anxiously. There 


were also the Reverend Gideon Fiesh- 
pot, (though he evidently did not wish 


to make himself conspicuous,) Mr 
Glister, Mr Grogram, Mr Wood- 
louse, Mr Centipede, Mr Ginblos- 
som, Mr Hic Hee Hoc, the Messrs 
Bloodsuck, father and son. The busi- 
ness of the day having been opened 
with the ordinary formalities by the 
returning officer, he earnestly be- 
sought the assembled multitude to re- 
member that they were Englishmen, 
and to give both parties fair play, al- 
lowing every one who might address 
them from the hustings, to be heard 
without serious interruption. It had 
been arranged between the two com- 
mittees that Mr Titmouse should be 
first proposed ; and the moment, there- 
fore, that the returning officer ceased 
speaking, the “* Reverend” Mr Mud- 
flint took off his hat and prepared to 
address the “ electors;” but he had 
to wait for at least a minute in order 
that the applause with which he had 
been greeted might subside, during 
which little anxious interval, he could 
not help directing towards his oppo- 
nent a look of bitter exultation. He 
spoke with the self-possession, fluency, 
and precision of a practised public 

eaker. If the day’s proceedings were 
to take their tone from that of the 
opening speech, ‘twas a thousand 
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pities that it fell to the lot of the 
«* Reverend” Mr Mudflint to deliver 
it. He had so clear a voice, spoke 
with such distinctness and delibera- 
tion, and amidst such silence, that 
every word he uttered was audible 
all over the crowd; and any thing 
more unchristian, uncourteous, unfair 
towards his opponents, and calculated 
to excite towards them the hatred of 
the crowd, could hardly have been 
conceived. In what offensive and in- 
decent terms he spoke of the Esta. 
blished Church and its ministers! of 
the aristocracy, (“ those natural ty- 
rants,” he said,) and indeed of all the ‘ 
best and time- hallowed institutions of 
dear glorious old England—which 
might well biush to own such a crea~ 
ture as he, as one entitled by birth to 
eall himself one of her sons! How he 
hailed the approaching downfall of 
priest-craft and king craft !—* A new 
light,” he said, “ was diffusing itself 
over benighted mankind—’twas the 
pure and steady light of Reason, and all 
filthy things were flying from before 
it,”’ (immense cheers followed the an- 
nouncement of so important and inte- 
resting a fact.) He said, ** the Bible 
was a book of excellent common sense 3 
and nothing but villanous priesteraft 
had attempted to torture and dislocate 
it into all sorts of fantastic mysteries, 
which led to rank idolatry and blas- 
phemy, equally revolting to God and 
man.” (Perceiving that this wasgoing 
a little too rapidly a-head, from the 
coolness with which it was received, - 
he dropped that subject altogether, 
and soon regained the ear of his au- 
dience, by descanting in very decla- 
matory and inflammatory terms upon 
the resplendent victory which the 
people had recently gained in the 
glorious Bill for giving Everybody 
Everything.) ‘ They had burst their 
bonds with a noble effort; but their 
chains would be quickly re-riveted, 
unless they followed up their advan- 
tage, and never stopped short of erush- 
ing a heartless and tyrannical and 
insolent oligarchy ; unless the people 
were now true to themselves, and re- 
turned to the House of Commons 
good men and true, to watch over the 
energies of reviving liberty, lest they 
should be strangled in their way—(the 
remainder of the sentence was inaudi- 
ble in the storm of applause which it 
excited.) Under these cireumstan- 
ces Providence itself had pointed out 
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an individual whom he was proud and 
happy to propose to their notiee— 
(here he turned and bowed to Mr 
Titmouse, who, plucking off his hat, 
bobbed in return, and blushed, amidst 
the deafening cheers of all before 
them, to whom also he bowed repeat- 
edly.) A gentleman who scemed— 
as it were—made for them; who, in 
his own person, might be said to af- 
ford a lively illustration of the rege. 
neration of society—who, to borrow 
for a moment an absurd word from 
his opponents, had by a sort of 
miracle (with what.an infernal empha- 
sis he pronounced this word!) been 
placed where he was, in his present 
proud position; who had totally and 
happily changed the whole aspect of 
affairs in the neighbourhood, which 
had already. become the scene of his 
profuse and yet discriminating gene- 
rosity and hospitality ; who stood in 
bright and bold relief from out a long 
gloomy line of ancestors, all of whom 
had lived and died in enmity to the peo- 
ple—also who had distinguished them- 
selves by nothing except their bigotry 
and hatred of civil and religious liberty. 
Mr Titmouse was the first of his an- 
cient family to claim the proud title 
.of—The Man of the People. (Here 
a voice called out, * three cheers for 
Mr Titmouse!”—which were given 
spontaneously, and most effectively.) 
His ¢ address’ was worthy of him— 
it did equal honour to his head and his 
heart, (it is impossible to describe the 
smile which here just glanced over the 
countenance of Mr Gammon)—touch- 
ing nothing that it did not adorn—at 
once bold, comprehensive, uncom- 
promising !—He had had the felicity 
of enjoying the acquaintance, he 
might venture perhaps to say the 
friendship, of Mr Titmouse, since he 
had taken up his abode at the home 
of his ancestors, and very proud he 
was to be able to say so. He could 
assure the electors, from his own per- 
sonal knowledge of Mr Titmouse, that 
they would have cause to be proud of 
their future representative—of the 
choice which they were about to make. 
(Here the worthy speaker had some 
sudden misgivings as to the display 
likely to be made by Titmouse, when 
it came to his turn to address the elec- 
tors :—so he added in rather a subdued 
tone)—It was true that they might 
not have, in Mr Titmouse, a magpie 
in the House, (/aughfer ;) a mere chat- 
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terer—much cry and little wool ; they 
had had enough of mere speechifiers 
at St Stephen’s—but they would have 
a good working member, (cheers ;) one 
alwaysat his postin the hour of danger, 
(cheers ;) a good committee-man, and 
one whose princely fortune rendered 
him independent of party and of the 
blaudishments of power. In the lan- 
guage of the ancient poet (/) Mr Mud. 
flint would exclaim on such an occasion, 
‘ Facta, non verba quero,’ (great cheer- 
ing.) And now a word for his oppon- 
ent, (groans.) He was a mere puppet, 
held in the hands of some one out of 
sight, (lauyhter)—it might be of a base 
old boroughmonger, (groans,) who 
sought to make Yatton arotten borough, 
(hisses,) a stepping stone to ascendancy 
in the county, (cries of ‘* Will he, 
though, lad, eh?”’) who would buy and 
sell them like slaves, (Aisses,) and would 
never rest satisfied till he had restored 
the. intolerable old vassalage of feudal- 
ism, (groans and hisses here burst forth 
from that enlightened assemblage, at 
the idea of any thing so. frightful.) 
He meant nothing personally offensive 
to the honourable candidate—but was 
he worthy of a moment's serious no» 
tice? (great laughter.) Had he an 
opinion of his own ? (loud laughter.) 
Had he not better, to use the language 
of a book that was much misunder- 
stood, tarry at Jerusalem (1!!) till his 
beard was grown? Was he not, in fact, 
a nonentity, unworthy of a reason- 
able man’s serious notice ? Was he not 
reeking from Oxford, (greans,) that 
hot-bed of pedantic ignorance and 
venerable bigotry, (hootings,) sur- 
rounded by a dismal and lurid halo of 
superstition ?"’ 

Finer and finer was Mr Mnud- 
flint becoming every moment as he 
warmed with his subject—but un- 
fortunately his audience was begin- 
ning very unequivocally to intimate 
that they were quite satisfied with what 
they had already heard. A ery for 
instance was heard—“ The rest of my 
discourse next Sunday!”—for the 
crowd knew that they were kept all 
this while from one -of their greatest 
favourites, Mr Going Gone, who had 
also himself been latterly rather fre- 
quently and significantly winking his 
eye and shrugging his shoulders. Mr 
Mudflint, therefore, with feelings of 
vivid vexation, pique, and envy, con- 
cluded rather abruptly by proposing 
Tirttesat Tirmovuss, Esquine, of 
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YarTron, as a fit and proper person 
to represent them in Parliament. Up 
went hats into the air, and shouts of 
the most joyous and enthusiastic de- 
scription rent the air for several mi- 
nutes. Then took off his hat the jolly 
Mr Going Gone—a signal for roars of 
laughter, and cries of coarse and droll 
welcome, in expectancy of fun. Nor 
were they disappointed. He kept 
them in good-humour and fits of 
laughter during the whole of his * ad- 
dress ;"’ and though destitute of any 
pretence to refinement, I must say that 
I could not detect any traces of real 
ill-nature in it. He concluded by 
seconding the nomination of Mr Tit- 
mouse, amidst tumultuous cheers ; 
and, after waiting for some few mi- 
nutes in order that they might sub- 
side, Mr Gold took off his hat, and 
essayed to address the crowd. Now he 
really was what he looked, an old man 
of unaffected and very great good-hu- 
mour and benevolence, and that, too, 
was extensive and systematic. He 


had only the week before distributed 
soup, blankets, coals, and potatoes to 
two hundred poor families in the bo- 
rough, even as he had done at that 
period of the year for many years 


before. No tale of distress was ever 
told him in vain, unless palpably ficti- 
tious-and fraudulent. The moment 
that his bare head, scantily covered 
with gray hairs, was visible, there 
arose, at a given signal from Mr Bar- 
nabas Bloodsuck, a dreadful hissing 
and hooting from all parts of the 
crowd. If he appeared disposed to 
persevere in addressing the two or 
three immediately. around him, that 
only infuriated the mob against the 
poor old man, who bore it all, how- 
ever, with great good-humour and for- 
titude. But it was in vain. After 
some twenty minutes spent in useless 
efforts to make himself audible, he 
concluded, in mere dumb show, by pro- 
posing the Honourable Geoffry Lovel 
Delamere, at the mention of whose 
name there again arose a perfect tem- 
pest of howling, hissing, groaning, and 
hooting. Then Mr Milnthorpe came 
forward, determined not to be * put 
down,” He was a very tall and power- 
fully-built man ; bold and determined, 
with a prodigious power of voice, and 
the heart of alion. ‘ Now, lads, I’m 
ready to try which can tire the other 
out first !"’ he roared, ina truly stento- 
rian voice, that was heard over all their 
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uproar, which it redoubled. How vain 
the attempt! How ridiculous the chal- 
lenge! Confident of his lungs, he 
smiled good-humouredly at the hiss- 
ing and bellowing mass before him, 
and for half an hour persevered in his 
attempts to make himself heard. At 
length, however, without his having 
in the slightest degree succeeded, his 
pertinacity began to irritate the 
crowd, who, in fact, felt themselves 
being bullied, and that no crowd that 
ever I saw or heard of can bear for 
one instant ; and what is one against 
so many ? Hundreds of fists were held 
up and shaken at him. A missile of 
some sort or another was flung at. 
him, though it missed him; and then 
the returning officer advised him to 
desist from his attempts, lest mischief 
should ensue; on which he shouted 
at the top of his voice, * I second 
Mr Delamere!’ and amidst immense 
groaning and hissing replaced his hat 
on his head, thereby owning himself 
vanquished, which the mob also per- 
ceiving, they burst into loud and long. 
continued laughter. 

«Now, Mr Titmouse,” said the 
returning officer, on hearing whose 
words the gentleman he addressed 
turned as white as a sheet of paper,. 
and felt very much disposed to be 
sick. He pulled out of his coat- pocket 
a well-worn little roll of paper, on 
which was the speech which Mr Gam- 
mon had prepared for him, as I have 
already intimated ; and with a shak- 
ing hand unrolled it, casting at its con- 
tents a glance—momentary and de- 
spairing. What then would that little 
fool have given for memory, voice, and 
manner enough to “speak the speech 
that had been set down for him!” He 
cast a dismal look over his shoulder at 
Mr Gammon, and took off his hat— 
Sir Harkaway clapping him on the 
back, exclaiming, ‘* Now for’t, lad— 
have at ‘em and away—never fear !” 
The moment that he stood bare-head- 
ed, and prepared to address the writh- 
ing mass of faces before him, he was 
greeted with a prodigious shout— 
hats, some waved, others flung into 
the air—and it was two or three mi- 
nutes before the uproar abated in the 
least. With fearful rapidity, however, 
every species of noise and interruption 
ceased—and a perfectsilence prevailed. 
The sea of eager excited faces—all 
turned towards him—was a spectacle 
that might for a moment have shaken 
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the nerves of even a man—had he been 
‘«‘ unaccustomed to public speaking.” 
The speech, which—brief and simple 
as it was—he had never been able to 
make his own, even after copying it 
out half-a-dozen times, and trying to 
learn it off for an hour or two daily 
during the preceding fortnight, he 
had now utterly forgotten; and he 
would have given a hundred pounds to 
retire at once from the contest, or sink 
unperceived under the floor of the 
hustings. 

* Begin! Begin!” whispered Gam- 
mon, earnestly. 

«“ Ya—a—s—but—what shall I 
say *’—stammered Titmouse. 

«“ Your speech”—answered Gam- 
mon, impatiently. 

« [—J—’pon my—soul—I’ ve—for- 
get every word of it!” 


Mr Titmouse’s Actua Speech. 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN—Most uncommon, 
*‘ unaccustomed as I am, (cheers)— 
‘¢ happy — memorable — proudest— 
‘* high honour—unworthy, (cheertng,) 
«¢ —day of my life—important crisis, 
‘‘ (cheers)—day gone by, and arrived— 
* too late, (cheering)—civil and reli- 
‘¢ gious liberty all over the world, (im- 
** mense cheering, led off by Mr Mud- 
ss flint.) Yes, gentlemen—I could 
** observe—it is unnecessary to say— 
‘« passing of that truly glorious Bill— 
*‘ charter—Britons never shall be 
‘¢ slaves, (enthusiastic cheers) —Gentle- 
*‘ men, unaccustomed as I am to ad- 
“dress an assembly of this—a-hem, 
“ (hear! hear ! hear! and cheers)—civil 
‘and religious liberty all over the 
‘¢ world, (cheers) —yet the tongue can 
** feel where the heart cannot express 
«the (cheers)—universal suffrage and 
‘* cheap and enlightened equality, (cries 
s¢ of ‘that's it, lad!")—which can never 
‘* fear to see established in this coun- 
* try, (cheers)—if only trueto—indus- 
‘‘trious classes and corn-laws—yes, 
** Gentlemen, I say corn-laws—for 
* Tam of op—— (hush! hear him! 
‘* silence !)working out the principles 
‘¢ which conduced to the establishment 
«« a—a—a—civil and religious liberty 
“of the press! (cheers!) and the 
«¢ working classes, (hush !)—Gentle- 
‘¢ men, unaccustomed as I am—vwell 
«at any rate—will you—I say— 
‘* will you? (vehement cries of No! 
«© No! Never!) unless you are true 
‘¢ to yourselves !_ Gentlemen, without 
going into—Vote by Ballot (cheers) 
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« Then read it,” said Gammon, in 
a furious whisper—‘‘ Good God, you'll 
be hissed off the hustings !—Read 
from the paper, do you hear?”—he 
added, almiost gnashing his teeth. 

Matters having come to this fearful 
issue, ** Gentlemen,” he commenced, 
faintly _—— 

**‘ Hear him! Hear, hear!—Hush! 
Ts! Ts!” cried the impatient and ex- 
pectant crowd. 

Now, I happen to have a short-hand 
writer's notes of every word uttered 
by Titmouse, together with an account 
of the reception it met with: and I 
shall here give the reader, first, Mr 
Titmouse’s real, and secondly, Mr 
Titmouse’s supposed speech, as it ap- 
peared two or three days afterwards 
in the columns of the Yorkshire 
Stingo. 


Mr Titmouse’s Rerorrep Speech, 


** Silence having been restored, Mr 
‘¢ Titmouse said, that he feared it was 
** but too evident that he was unac- 
“‘ customed to scenes so exciting as 
“‘ the present one—that was onesource 
*‘‘of his embarrassment; but the 
“ greatest was, the enthusiastic recep- 
“tion with which he was honoured, 
«* and of which he owned himself quite 
“unworthy, (cheers.) He agreed 
“‘ with the gentlemen who had pro- 
«‘posed him in so very able and 
‘* powerful a speech, (cheers,) that we 
‘‘had arrived at a crisis in our na- 
*‘ tional history, (cheering,)—a point 
«¢ at which it would be ruin to go back, 
«‘ while to stand still was impossible, 
“* cheers ;) and, therefore, there was 
‘‘ nothing for it but to go forward, 
‘¢ (great cheering.) He looked uponthe 
‘“* passing of the Bill for giving Every- 
“* body Everything, as establishing an 
‘¢ entirely neworder of things, (cheers,) 
‘* in which the people had been roused 
“* to a sense of their being the only le- 
‘* gitimate source of power, (cheering. ) 
“They had, like Samson, though 
‘* weakened by the cruelty and torture 
“of his tyrants, bound down and 
‘‘ broken into pieces the gloomy fa- 
“bric of aristocracy. The words 
*¢ ¢ Civil and Religious Liberty’ were 
‘now no longer a by-word and a 
‘¢ reproach, (cheers;) but, as was finely 
‘** observed by the gentleman who so 
‘* eloquently proposed him to their 
“ notice, the glorious truth had gone 
‘¢ forth to the ends of the earth, that 
* no man was under any responsibility 
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**and quarterly Parliaments, (/oud 
“ cheering)—three polar stars of my 
* publicconduct—(here the great cen- 
“tral banner was waved to and fro, 
‘¢ amidst enthusiastic cheering)—and 
“ reducing the overgrown Church 
«: Establishment to a—difference be- 
* tween me and my honourable oppo- 
* nent, (loud cheers and groans—| live 
“ among you, (cheers)—money in the 
* borough, (cheers)—no business to 
 eome here, (No, no /)—right about, 
* elose borough, (hisses)—patient at- 
“ tention, which I will not further tres- 
‘ pass upon, (hear! hear! and loud 
“ cheering) — full explanation —rush 
“ early to the—base, bloody, and bru- 
* tal (cheers)—poll triumphant—ex- 
*¢ tinguish for ever, (cheers. )—Gentle- 
“men, these are my sentiments— 
*‘ wish you many happy—re—hem ! 
*¢ a-hem—and by early displaying a 
‘* determination to—(cries of ‘ we will, 
* we will,’)—eyes of the whole coun- 
“try upon you—crisis of our na. 
“ tional representation—patient atten- 
* tion—latest day of my life’ — 


With this Mr Titmouse made a 
great number of very profound bows, 
and replaced his hat upon his head, 
amidst ,prolonged and _ enthusiastic 
cheering, which, on Mr Delamere’s es- 
saying to address the crowd, was sud- 
denly converted into a perfect hurri- 
eane of hissing ; like as we now and 
then find a shower of rain suddenly 
change into hail. Mr Delamere stood 
the pitiless pelting of the storm with 
calmness, resolution, and good hu- 
mour. Ten minutes had elapsed, 
and he had not been allowed to 
utter one syllable audible to any 
one beyond four or five feet from 
him. Every fresh effort he made to 
speak caused a renewal of the uproar, 


‘¢ for his opinions or his belief, any 
“* more than for the shape of his nose, 
‘‘ (loud cheers.) A spirit of tolerance; 


_ amelioration, and renovation was 


“* now abroad, actively engaged in re- 
“ pairing our defective and dilapidated 
*¢ constitution, the relic of a barbarous 
“‘age—with some traces of modern 
* beauty, but more of ancient igno- 
“rance and unsightliness, (cheers.) 
“ The great Bill he alluded to had 
‘* roused the masses into political being, 
«* and made them sensible of theneces. 
* sity of keeping down a rapacious and 
«domineering oligarchy. Was not 
“‘ the liberty of the press placed now 
“upon an intelligible and imperish~ 
«* able basis ?— Already were its puri- 
“fying and invigorating influences 
“‘ perceptible, (cheering) — and he 
“ trusted that it would never cease to 
“‘ direct its powerful energies to the 
“demolition of the many remaining 
‘¢ barriers to the improvement of man- 
“kind, (cheers.) The corn laws 
‘* must be repealed, the taxes must be 
« jowered, the army and navy reduced ; 
‘¢ vote by ballot and universal suffrage 
‘* conceded, and the quarterly meet- 
‘* ing of Parliament secured. He found 
‘* that there were three words on his 
*‘ banner, which were worth a thoue 
“ sand speeches— Peace, Retrenchment, 
“ Reform—which had been happily 
‘* observed by the gentleman who had 
‘* so ably proposed him” 

[And so on, for a column more, in 
the course of which there were somany 
flattering allusions to the opening 
speech of the proposer of Titmouse, 
that it has often occurred to mé as 
probable, that the “ Reverend” Mr 
Madflint had supplied the above report 
of Mr Titmouse’s speech. ] 


and many very offensive and oppro« 
brious epithets were applied to him. 
Surely this was disgraceful, disgust 
ing! What had he done to deserve 
such treatment? Had he been guilty 
of offering some gross indignity and 
outrage to every person present, indi+ 
vidually, could he have fared worse 
than he did? He had conducted his 
canvass with scrupulousand exemplary 
honour and integrity—with the utmost 
courtesy to all parties, whether ad« 
verse or favourable. He was surely 
not deficient in those qualities of head 
and of heart—of personal appearance, 
even, which usually secure man fa- 
vour with his fellows. Who could lay 
any thing to his eharge—except that 
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he had ventured to solicit-the suf- 
frages of the electors of Yatton, in 
competition with Mr Titmouse? If 
men of a determined character and of 
princely means have to calculate upon 
such brutal usage as this, can those 
who sanction or perpetrate it wonder 
at bribery and other undue means be- 
ing resorted to, in absolute self-de- 
fence? Is it meant to deter any one 
from coming forward that has not a 
forehead of brass, and heart of marble ? 
After upwards of a quarter of an hour 
had been thus consumed, without Mr 
Delamere’s having been permitted to 
utter twoconsecutive sentences, though 
he stood up against it patiently aud 
gallantly, the returning officer, who 
had often appealed to them ia vain, 
earnestly besought Mr Titmouse to 
use his influence with the crowd, in 
order to secure Mr Delamere a mo- 
ment’s hearing. 

«*’ Pon my life—I—eh ?” quoth Tit- 
mouse. ‘“ A likely thing! He'd do 


it for me, would’nt he? Every men 
for himself—alt fair at an election, eh, 
Gammon?” 

« Do it, sir!’ whispered Gammon, 
indignantly—‘ do it, and instantly— 
or you are not worthy of the name of 


gentleman!”. Titmouse, on this, took 
off his hat, with a very bad grace, and 
addressing the crowd, said, “ Il—I— 
suppose you'll hear what he’s got to say 
for himself, gents”’ But all was 
in vain: * Off! off! No!—Go-home! 
—ah! —ah!—_a—a—a—h! St!— 
St!—Get away home with you, you 
young boroughmonger !—a—a—h!” 
came in louder and fiercer tones 
from the mob. Yet Mr Delamere 
did not like to give up without 
another and a desperate effort to 
catch the ear of the mob; but while he 
was in the act of raising his right 
hand, and exclaiming—‘ Gentlemen, 
only a word or two—I pledge my 
honour that I will not keep you three 
minutes”—some barbarous misereant, 
from the body of the crowd, aimed at 
him a stone, not a very large one to 
be sure, yet flung with very consider- 
able force, and hit him just about the 
centre of the upper lip, which it cut 
open. He instantly turned pale, and 
applied to it his white pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which was speedily stained 
with blood which issued copiously from 
the wound, and must have greatly 
gratified the crowd. Still the gallant 
young fellow stood his ground with 
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firmness, and the smile which he en- 
deavoured to assume was enough to 
have brought tears into one’s eyes to 
witness. The instant that Gammon 
had seen the stone take effect, herushed 
over towards where Mr Delamere 
stood amidst his agitated friends, who 
were dissuading him from persevering 
in his attempt to address the crowd— 

«“ You are severely hurt, sir!” ex- 
claimed Gammon, with much agita- 
tion, taking off his hat with an air of 
earnest and -respeetful sympathy. 
Then he turned with an air of excite- 
ment towards the crowd, who seemed 
shocked into silence by the incident 
which had taken place, and were ut- 
tering increasing eries of “ shame}! 
shame !"— 

“‘ Shame?_-shame, shame, indeed, 
gentlemen”—heexclaimed vehemently 
—‘ Where is that atrocious mis-« 
creant? In the name of Mr Titmouse, 
who is too much agitated to address 
you himself, 1 conjure you to secure 
that abominable ruftian, and let him be 
brought to justice! If not, Mr Tit- 
mouse protests solemnly that he will 
withdraw from the election.” 

« Bravo, Titmouse! bravo! Spoke 
like a man!” exclaimed several voices, 
A desperate struggle was soon per- 
ceived about that quarter where the 
man who flung the stone must have 
been standing; he had been seized, 
and being in a trice most severely 
handled, a couple of men almost 
throttled him with thetightness of their 
grasp round his neek—these two the 
very men who had encouraged him to 
perpetrate the outrage!—and, amidst 
a shower of kicks and blows, he was 
hauled off, and deposited, half dead, in 
the cage: 

“Three cheers for Delamere!” 
cried a voice from the crowd; and 
never had a more vehement shout 
issued from them than in response to 
that summons. 

“ Delamere! Delamere !—Hear 
him!—Speak out!—Delamere! Dela- 
mere!”’ cried a great number of voices, 
of people growing more and more 
excited as they beheld his handker. 
chief becoming suffused with blood: 
But he was not in a condition then to 
respond to their call. He was suffer. 
ing really not a little pain; and more 
over, his feelings had for a moment— 
just for a moment—given way, when 
he adverted to the possibility that 
Lady de la Zouch might have wit- 
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nessed the outrage, or received exag- 
gerated accounts of it. Mr St Au- 
byn, however, stood forward in Mr 
Delamere’s stead—and in a very feel- 
ing and judicious but brief address, 
roused the feelings of the crowd to a 
high pitch of sympathy for Mr Dela- 
mere, who stood beside him, hat in 
hand—vehemently, and at length suc- 
cessfully, struggling to repress his 
rising emotions. If only one out of a 
hundred of those present had had a 
vote, this little incident might have 
changed the fate of the election. 
The returning officer then proceeded 
to call for a show of hands, on which 
a very great number were held up in 
favour of Mr Titmouse; but when Mr 
Delamere’s name was called, it really 
seemed as if every one present had 
extended both his hands—there could 
be no mistake, no room for doubt. 
Titmouse turned as pale as a sheet, 
and gazed with an expression of ludi- 
crous consternation at Gammon, who 
also looked, in common indeed with 
his whole party, not a little discon- 
certed. The returning officer, having 
procured silence, declared that the 
choice of the electors had fallen upon 
Mr Delamere, on which atremendous 
cheering followed, which lasted for se- 
veral minutes ; and, luckily recollecting 
the utter nullity of a show of hands 
as atest or evidence, either way, of 
the result of the election,* Mr Gam- 
mon directed Mudflint formally to 
demand a poll on behalf of Mr Tit- 


mouse; on which the returning of- | 


ficer announced that the poll would 
take place at eight o'clock the next 
morning: and thereupon the day’s 
proceedings closed. Mr Delamere, 
in a very few words, returned thanks 
to the electors for the honour which 
they had conferred upon him, and 
entreated them to go early to the poll. 
He and his friends then left the hust- 
ings. His procession quickly form- 
ed; his band struck up with extraor- 
dinary energy and spirit— See the 
conquering hero comes!” but the roll. 
ing of the drums, the clashing of cym- 
bals, the rich deep tones of the bas- 
soons, trombones, and French horns, 
and clear and lively tones of flute and 
clarionette, were quite overpowered 
by the acclamations of the crowd 


which attended them to Mr Dela- 
mere’s committee-room. Sir Perei- 
val Pickering, throwing open the 
bow-window of the committee-room, 
addressed a word or two to the ims 
mense crowd, and then, having given 
three lusty cheers, they withdrew. A 
glass of weak wine and water quickly 
refreshed the spirits of Mr Delamere, 
and a surgeon having arrived, found 
it necessary only to direct that a little 
piece of court plaster should be ap- 
plied to the upper lip, assuring him 
that by the morning no disfiguring 
traces of the accident would be visi- 
ble. As for Mr Crafty, as soon as he 
heard what had taken place, he utter- 
ed, as he felt bound to do, a few ca- 
sual expressions of sympathy; but 
what passed through his thoughts, as 
he resumed his seat before his papers, 
was—‘ What a-pity that all those fel- 
lows had not had votes, and that the 
poll had not commenced iustanter!” 


The truly unexpected issue of the. 


day’s proceedings, while it elevated 
the spirits of all Mr Delamere’s 
friends, produced only one effect upon 
the imperturbable Mr Crafty; he 
strongly suspected that the other side 
would probably be resorting during 
the night to measures of a desperate 
and unscrupulous description, in order 
to counteract the unfavourable im- 
pression calculated to be effected by 
the defeat of Mr Titmouse at the show 
ofhands. As for that gentleman, by 
the way, he became very insolent to- 
wards Gammon on reaching the com- 
mittee-room, and protested, with fury 
in his face, that it had all -been 
brought about by the “ cursed officious 
meddling with Mr Titmouse’s name 
before the mob after the stone had 
been thrown :” on hearing which, ‘‘Go 
on to the Hall, sir, dine, and get 
drunk if you choose,” said Gammon, 
bitterly and peremptorily; ‘I shall 


remain here all night. Powerful as_ 


are your energies, they require re- 
laxation after the fatigues of the day !” 
and with a very decisive, but not vio- 
lent degree of force, Titmouse was 
in a twinkling imthe outer committee- 
room. Mr Gammon had, indeed, as 
much serious work before him that 
night as Mr Crafty, and prepared for 
secret and decisive action every whit 





* «* The show of hands,” (says Lord Stowell, in Anthony v. Seager, 1 Hag. Cons. 
Rep. 13,) “is only a rude and imperfect declaration of the sentiments of the electors.” 
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as calmly and effectively as he. Mr 
Crafty’s arrangements were admir- 
able. During the day he had parcelled 
out the boroughinto a number of small 
departments, each of which he commit- 
ted to some steady and resolute friend 
of Mr Delamere, who was to look 
after every elector in his division about 
whom there was the least fear, in re- 
spect either of apprehended violent 
abduction, or of treachery. ‘These 
gentlemen were to be relieved at in- 
tervals ; and from one to the other of 
them, perpetually, were the personal 
agents. of Crafty to go their rounds, 
in order to see that all was right, and 
carry any intelligence to headquarters. 
‘Then others were intrasted with the 
ticklish and tiresome duty of watching 
the movements of the enemy in quar- 
ters where Crafty had sure informa- 
tion of intended operations during 
the night. Complete arrangements 
had begn made, also, for bringing up 
voters to the poll at the exact times, 
and in the numbers, and in the manner, 
which might on the morrow be deter- 
mined on by Mr Crafty. Names were 
noted down of those to whom the 
bribery oath was to be administered. 
Prudent as were these precautions, 
they did not entirely prevent the 
mischief against which they were 
levelled. | As the night wore on, evi- 
dence was, from time to time, brought 
in to Mr Crafty that the enemy were 
at work—at their expected tricks. 

“‘ Jacob Jolliffe is missing. Wife 
says she knows nothing about him. 
Enquire.” 

** Send at least a couple of men to 
watch Peter Jiggins, or he’ll be out 
of the way when he’s wanted.” 

«* Haste—haste. G. Atkins and 
Adam Hutton, both safe ten minutes 
ago, are off; enticed out into a post- 
chaise—gone towards York.—(Half- 
past eleven.”’) 

“‘ Send some one to the Jolly Snobs 
to watch the treating going on.— Most 
important. Mr Titmouse has been 
there, and drunk a glass of rum with 
them.” 

Then more mysterious missives 
made their appearance from Mr 
Crafty’s own familiars. 

« Q.C.S.H.O.—12.""—(i.c. “ The 
Quaint Club still holds out.—Twelve 
o’clock.”’) 

«Q. C. G. W.—} p. 1.°— (te. 
* The Quaint Club are going wrong. 
— Half-past one o’clock.) 

“SS. B.; G. OO. a e+e 
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GS H. } to 2.”—(i.e. © I have seen 
Bran. Gammon offers ten b agp ce 
addition to the ten pounds already 
given.— They hesitate.—A quarter to 
two o’clock.”’) 


3 
“ Feard & S: B. & M. w. B. O. 


Q. C. 12—3.”—(i.e. * Three of our 
people have just overheard and seen 
Bloodsuck and Mudflint, with Bran, 
offering the Quaint Club twelve 
pounds.— Three o’clock.’’) 

«Q.C. G.R.w. Y. & C. T. T. 
Y. M.S. I.—4.”—(i.e. The Quaint 
Club are getting restive with you, and 
coming to terms with Titmouse. You 
must stir instantly.—Four o’clock.”’) 


« AA. © 10 m. 4."—These mys- 
terious symbols caused Mr Crafty in- 
stantly to bestir himself. He changed 
colour a Jittle, and went into the ad- 
joining room. ‘The meaning of the 
communication was— Great danger to 
both parties. 

In the adjoining room, where two 
candles were burning down in their 
very sockets, and the fire nearly out, 
were some four or five trusty friends 
of Mr Delamere—gentlemen who had 
placed themselves entirely at Mr 
Crafty’s service throughout the night. 
When he entered, they were all nearly 
asleep, or at least dozing. Beckoning 
two of them into his own room, he 
instructed one of them to go and 
plant himself openly, as conspicu« 
ously as possible, near the door of Mr 
Titmouse’s committee-room, so as not 
to fail of being recognised by any one 
leaving or entering it, as a well-known 
friend of Mr Delamere’s ; in fact, 
they were to discover that their mo- 
tions were watched. The other he 
instructed to act similarly opposite 
the door of a small house, in a narrow 
court—the residence, in fact, of Ben 
Bran, where all the night’s negotia- 
tions with the Quaint Club had been 
carried on. Immediately afterwards 

Mr Crafty felt it his duty, as between 
man and man, to warn his opponent 
of the mortal peril in which he was 
placed ; and found means to-convey 
the following note into the committee- 
room where Mr Gammon and one or 
two others were sitting :— 

«Take care!! You are deceived! 
betrayed! Q. C. is sold out and out 
to the Blues!! And part of the bar- 
gain, that B. B. shall betray you into 
bribery in the presence of witnesses— 
not one man of the club safe ; this 
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have just learnt from the wife of one 
of them. From a well-wishing friend, 
but obligated to vote (against his con- 
science) for the Blues. 

«© P.S.—Lord D. in the town with 
lots of the needful, and doing business 
sharply.” 

While Mr Gammon and his coms 
panions were canvassing this letter, in 
came the two gentlemen who had 
been watched, in the way I have stat- 
ed, from Ben Bran’s house to Mr Tit- 
mouse’s committee-room, pale and 
agitated, with intelligence of that 
fact. Though hereat Gammon’s co- 
Jour deserted his cheek, he affected 
to treat the matter very lightly, and 
laughed at the idea of being deluded 
by such boy’s play. If Lord de la 
Zouch had hired Crafty only to play 
tricks like these, he might as well 
have saved the trouble and expense. 
Here a slight bustle was heard at the 
door; and the ostler made his ap- 
pearance, saying that a man had just 
given him what he produced to Mr 
Gammon ; who, taking from the ost- 
ler a dirty and ill-folded paper, read 
as follows:— | 

* To Squire Titmous. you Are All 
Wrong. the blues is wide Awake All 
Night and nos all, Lord Dillysoush 
about with One hundred Spies; And 
Took Out for traiters in the Camp. A 
friend or Enemy as you Will, but 
loving Fair Play.” 

* Poh!” exclaimed Gammon, fling- 
ing it on the table contemptuously. 

Now, I may as well mention here, 
that about nine o’clock in the evening, 
Mr Parkinson brought to Crafty sure 
intelligence that a very zealous and 
influential fellow, who was entirely 
in the confidence of the enemy, had 
come to him a little while before, and 
candidly disclosed the very melan- 
choly position of his financial affairs ; 
and Mr Parkinson happened to be in 
a condition to verify the truth of the 
man’s statement, that there was a writ 
out against him for L.250, and unless 
he could meet it he would have to 
quit the county before daybreak, and 
his very promising prospects in busi- 
ness would be utterly ruined. Mr 
Parkinson happened to know these 
matters professionally ; and, in short, 
Crafty was given to understand, 
that so disgusted was Mr M‘Do’em 
with Whig principles (his inexorable 
ereditor being a Whig) and practices, 
such as the bribery, treating, and 

_ corruption at that moment going on, 


that—his conscience pricked him— 
and—ahem !—the poor penitent was 
ready to make all the amends in his 
power by discovering villany to its 
intended victims. Crafty having felt 
the ground pretty safe underneath 
him, took upon himself to say, that 
Mr M‘Do’em need be under no fur. 
ther apprehension as to his pecuniary 
liabilities ; but, in the mean while, he 
would certainly wish for a little evi. 
dence of the bona fides of his present 
conduct. 

“Come,” quoth M*‘Do’em, after 
receiving a pregnant wink from Mr 
Crafty— send some one whom you 
can’ rely upon with me immediately, 
to do as I bid him—and let him tell 
you.” 


No sooner said than done. A trusty 


managing clerk of Mr Parkinson’s 
forthwith accompanied M‘Do’em on 
a secret expedition. . ‘ t 
They stood at a window, with aproken 
pane. ’Twas a small ill-furnished 
kitchen, and in the corner, close to 
the fire, sate smoking a middle-aged 
man, ina papercap. Opposite to him 
sate two persons, in very earnest con- 


versation with him. ‘They were Mr ~ 


Mudflint and Mr Bloodsuck, junior. 

« Come, come, that's decidedly un- 
reasonable,” quoth the former. 

“ No, Sir, it an’t. It quite cut me 
to the heart, I ’sure you, sir, to see 
Master Delamere so dreadfully used— 
my good missus, that’s in bed, says to 
me—says she” 

« But what had Mr Titmouse to do 
with it, you know?” said Mudflint, tak- 
ing out of his pocket a bit of crumpled 
paper, at which the man he addressed 
gazed listlessly, and exclaimed, ‘ No, 
at won't do He didn’t desarve such 
treatment, poor young gentleman.” 
(Here Bloodsuck and Mudflint whis- 
pered—and the latter, with a very 
bad grace, produced a second bit of 
crumpled paper.) 

“ That's something like” — said the 
man, rather more good-humouredly. < 

“Now, mind, by a quarter past 
eight—eh?” enquired Mudflint, very 
anxiously, and somewhat sullenly. 

“Ym a man of my word—no one 








can say I ever broke it in earnest ; and — 


as for a straightforward bit o’ business 
like this, I say, I’m your man—so 
here’s my hand.” 7 . ‘4 

“ Don’t that look rather like busi- 
ness ?”” enquired M‘Do’em, in a whis- 
per, after they had lightly stepped 
away.—= But come along!” * * 
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After another similar scene, the two 
returned to the Hare and Hounds, 
and the matter was- satisfactorily 
settled between Crafty and M‘Do’em 
—one hundred down, and the rest on 
the morning after the election. He 
was to poll for Titmouse, and that, 
too, early in the day; and be as con- 
spicuous and active as possible in his 
exertions in behalf of that gentleman 
—to appear, in short, one of his most 
stanch and confidential supporters. 
Whether Lord de la Zouch or his son 
would have sanctioned such conduct as 
this, had they had an inkling of it, I 
leave to the reader to conjecture; but 
Crafty was easy about the matter— 
*twas only manceuvring: and all wea- 
pons are fairagainst a burglar or high- 
wayman ; all devices against a swin- 
dler. M*‘Do’em gave Crafty a list of 
nine voters at Grilston who had re« 
ceived five pounds a-piece ; and enabled 
him to djscover a case of wholesale 
treating, brought home to one of the 
leading members of Mr Titmouse’s 
committee. Well, this worthy capped 
all his honourable services, by hurry- 
ing into Gammon, some quarter of 
an hour after he had received the 
second anonymous. letter, and with a 
perfect appearance of consternation, 
after carefully shutting the door and 
eyeing the window, faltered that all 
was going wrong—traitors were in 
the camp;—that Lord de la Zouch had 
bought every man of the Quaint Club 
two days before at thirty pounds a-head! 
half already paid down, the rest to be 
paid on the morning of the jifteenth 
day after Parliament had ~met—(M‘- 
Do’em said he did not know what 
that meant; but Gammon was more 
influenced and alarmed by. it than 
any thing else that had happened ;)— 
that Ben Bran was playing false, 
having received a large sum— 
though how much M‘Do’em had not 
yet learned—as head-money from 
Lord de la Zouch; and that, if one 
single farthing were after that moment 
paid or promised to any single mem- 
ber of the club, either by Mr Tit- 
mouse, or any one on his behalf, they 
were all delivered, bound hand and 
foot, into the power of Lord de la 
Zouch, and at his mercy. That so 
daring and yet artful was Lord de la 
Zouch, that his agents had attempted 
to tamper with even nim, M‘Do’em! 
butso asto afford him not the least hold 
of them. Moreover, he knew a fel- 
low townsman who would, despite all 
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his promises to the liberal candidate, 
poll for Delamere; but nothing should 
induce him— M‘Do’em—to disclose 
the name of that person, on aceount 
of the peculiar way in which he~ 
M‘Do’em—had come to know the fact. 
On hearing all this, Gammon calmly 
made up his mind for the worst; and 
immediately resolved to close all fur- 
ther negotiation with ‘the Quaint 
Club. To have acted otherwise would 
have been mere madness, and court- 
ing destruction. The more he re- 
flected on the exorbitant demand of 
the Quaint Club—and so suddenly ex« 
orbitant, and enforced by such an inso- 
lent sort of quiet pertinacity, the more 
he saw to corroborate—had that oc- 
curred to him as necessary—the alarm- 
ing intelligence of M‘Do’em. Mr 
Gammon concealed much of his emo- 
tion; but he ground his teeth together 
with the effort. Towards six o'clock, 
there was a room full of the friends 
and agents of Titmouse; to whom 
Gammon, despite all that had hap- 
pened, and which was known to only 
four or five of those present, gave a 
highly encouraging account of the 
day's prospects, but impressed upon 
them all, with infinite energy, the ne- 
cessity for caution and activity. A 
great effort was to be made to head 
the poll from the first, in order at 
once to do away with the prestige of 
the show of hands; and the “ friends 
of Mr Titmouse,” (i. e. the ten 
pounds’ worth of mob,) were to be in 
attendance round the polling-booth at 
seven o'clock, and remain there the 
rest of the day, in order, by their pre- 
sence, to encourage and protect(!) 
the voters of Mr Titmouse. This 
and one or two other matters having 
been thus arranged, Mr Gammon, 
who was completely exhausted with 
his long labour, retired to a bed- 
room, and directed that he should 
without fail be called in one hour's 
time. As he threw himself on the bed, 
with his clothes on, and extinguished 
his candle, he had at least the conso- 
lation of reflecting, that nine of the 
ehemy’s voters were safely stowed 
away, (as he imagined,) and that seven 
or eight of the accessibles, pledged 
to Mr Delamere, had promised to re- 
consider the miatter. 

If Gdmmoii had taken the precatition 
of packing thé front ofthe polling-booth 
in the way Ihave mentioned; Mr Crafty 
had not overlooked the necessity of 
securitig efficient protection for his 
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voters; and between seven and eight 
o'clock no fewer than between four 
and five hundred stout yeomen, tenants 
of Lord de la Zouch and others of 
the surrounding nobility and gentry, 
made their appearance in the town, 
and insinuated themselves into the 
rapidly accumulating crowd; many 
of them, however, remaining at large, 
at the command of Mr Delamere’s 
committee, in order, when necessary, 
to secure safe access to the poll for those 
who might require such assistance. It 
was strongly urged upon Mr Crafty to 
bring up a strong body of voters at 
the commencement, in order to head 
the polling at the end of the first hour. 
«* Not the least occasion for it,” said 
Crafty, quietly —‘ I don’t care a straw 
for it: in a small borough no end can 
be gained, where the voters are so few 
in number that every man’s vote is 
secured long beforehand, to a dead 
certainty. There’s no prestige to be 
gained or supported. No. Bring up 
Jirst all the distant and most uncertain 
voters—the timid, the feeble, the wa- 
vering ; secure them early while you 
have time and opportunity. Again, 
for the first few hours poll languidly ; 
it may render the enemy over easy. 
You may perhaps make a sham rush 
of about twenty or thirty between 
twelve and one o’clock, to give them 
the idea that you are doing your very 
best. Then fall off, poll a man now 
and then only, and see what they will 
do, how they are playing off their men. 
If you can hang back till late in the 
day, then direct, very secretly and 
cautiously, the bribery oath and the 
questions to be put to each of their 
men as they come up ; and, while you 
are thus picking their men off, pour 
in your own before they are aware of 
your game, and the hour for closing 
the poll may perhaps arrive while 
some dozen or so of their men are un- 
polled. But above all, gentlemen,” 
said Crafty, “ every one to his own 
work only. One thing at a time 
. throughout the day, which is quite 
long enough for all you have to do. 
Don’t try to bring up several at once; 
if you have one ready, take him up at 
once and have done with him. Don’t 
give yourselves the least concern 
about ascertaining the numbers that 
. have polled, but only those that have 

yet to be polled: the returns I will Jook 
after. et those stand behind the 
check-clerks, who are best acquainted 
with the names, persons, and circum- 


stances of the voters who come up, 
and can detect imposture of any sort 
before the vote is recorded and the 
mischief done. The scoundrel ma 
be thus easily kept off the poll-books, 
whom it may cost you a thousand 
pounds hereafter to attempt to remove, 
in vain.” 

The day was bright and frosty ; 
and long before eight o’clock the lit. 
tle town was all alive with music, 
flags, cheering, and crowds passing 
to and fro. The polling-booth was 
exceedingly commodious and well 
constructed, with a view to the most 
rapid access and departure of the vo- 
ters. By eight o'clock there were 
more than a thousand persons collect- 
ed before the booth; and, significant 
evidence of the transient nature of 
yesterday’s excitement, the yellow co- 
lours appeared as five to one. Just 
before eight o’clock up drove Mr Tit- 
mouse in a dog-cart, from which he 
jumped out amidst the cheers of al- 
most all present, and skipped on to the 
bench behind his own check-clerk, 
with the intention of remaining there 
all day to acknowledge the votes given 
for him. But Mr Delamere, with a 
just delicacy and pride, avoided ma- 
king his appearance either at or near 
the booth, at all events till the voting 
was over. The first vote given was 
that of Obadiah Holt, the gigantic 
landlord of the Hare and Hounds, and 
for Mr Delamere, the event being an- 
nounced by a tremendous groan ; but 
no one ventured any personal incivi- 
lity to the laughing giant that passed 
through them. A loud cheer, as well 
as a sudden bobbing of the head on 
the part of Titmouse, announced that 
the second vote had been recorded for 
him; and, indeed, during the next 
twenty minutes he polled fifteen for 
Delamere’s cight. At nine o'clock 
the poll stood thus— 


Titmouse, ‘ 81 
Delamere, ° 18 


“Majority, . .. we sg 


Steadily adhering to Mr Crafty’s 
system, at ten o'clock the poll stood— 
Titmouse, . . 53 
Delamere, - é 29 


Majority, . ‘ 24 


At eleven o’clock— 
Titmouse, é 89 
Delamere, , 41 


Majority, . “48 
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At twelve o’clock— ; 
Titmouse, : 
Delamere, _ ‘ 


Majority, .  . 


94 
60 
34 


At one o’clock—. 
Titmouse, . 
Delamere, . 


Majority, . 


129 
84 


lB py 


At this point they remained sta- 
tionary for some time ; but Delamere 
had polled all his worst votes, Tit- 
mouse almost all his dest. The latter 
had, indeed, only seventeen more in 
reserve, independently of the Quaint 
Club, and the still neutral ¢wenty ac- 
cessibles; while Delamere had yet, 
provided his promises stood firm, and 
none of his men were hocussed or 
kidnapped, forty-five good men and 
true—and some faint hopes, also, of the 
aforesaid twenty accessibles. For a 
quarter of an hour, not one man came 
up for either party ; but at length two of 
Delamere’s leading friends came up, 
with faces full of anxiety, and record- 
ed their votes for Delamere, amidst 
loud laughter. About half-past one 
o'clock, a prodigious—and I protest 
that it was both to Lord de la Zouch 
and Mr Delamere a totally unexpect- 
ed—rush was made on behalf of De- 
lamere, consisting of the twenty ac- 
cessibles ; who, in the midst of yell- 
ing, and hissing, and violent abuse, 
voted one after another for Delamere. 
Whether or not a strong pressure had 
been resorted to by some zealous and 
powerful gentlemen in their neigh- 
bourhood, but entirely independent of 
Mr Delamere, I know not; but the 
fact was as I have stated. At two 
o’clock the poll stood thus— 

Titmouse 145 
Delamere 134 
—— Majority 11. 

Thus Titmouse had then polled 
within one of his positive reserve, and 
yet was only eleven above Delamere, 
who had still fifteen men to come up! 

«‘ Where is the Quaint Club?” 
began to be more and more frequently 
and earnestly asked among the crowd: 
but no one could give a satisfactory an-~ 
swer; and more than one conjecture 
was hazarded, as to the possibility of 
their coming up under due colours. 
But—where were they? Watching 
the state of the poll, and under march- 
ing orders for the moment when the 
enemy should be at his extremity? 
Between two o'clock and a quarter 
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past, not one voter was polled on 
either side; and the crowd, wearied 
with their long labours of hissing and 
shouting, looked dispirited, listless, 
exhausted. By-and-by Mr Gammon, 
and Messrs Bloodsuck, (senior and 
junior,) Mudflint, Centipede, Ginblos- 
som, Going Gone, and others, made 
their appearance in the booth, around 
Titmouse. They all looked sour, and 
depressed, and fatigued. Their faces 
were indeed enough to sadden and si- 
lence the crowd.- Were Mr _ Tit- 
mouse’s forces exhausted ?—** Where’s 
the Quaint Club?” roared out a man 
in the crowd, addressing Mr Gam- 
mon, who smiled wretchedly in si« 
lence. The reason of his then ap- 
pearing at the polling-booth was cer- 
tainly the one first suggested; but 
he had another; for he had received 
information that within a short time 
Dr Tatham, and also fourteen of the 
Yatton tenantry, were coming up to 
the poll. Mr Gammon, accordingly, 
had not stood there more than five 
minutes, before a sudden hissing and 
groaning announced the approach of 
a blue—in fact, it proved to be little 
Dr Tatham, who had been prevent- 
ed from earlier coming up, through 
attendance on one or two sick parish- 
ioners. It cost the quiet stout-hearted 
old man no little effort, and occasion- 
ed him a little discomposure, elbowed, 
and jolted, and insulted as he was; 
but at length there he stood before 
the poll-clerks—who did not require 
to ask him his name or residence. 
Gammon gazed at him with félded 
arms, and a stern and sad counte- 
nance. Presently, inclining slightly 
towards Mudflint, he seemed to whis- 
per in. that gentleman’s ear; and— 
*¢ Administer the bribery oath,” said 
he to the returning officer, eagerly. 

“¢ Sir!” exclaimed that functionary 
in alow tone, with amazement—* The 
bribery oath! To Dr Tatham? Are 
you in earnest >” 

“* Do your duty, sir!’ replied Mud- 
flint, in a bitter insulting tone. 

‘‘ T regret to say, sir, that I am re- 
quired to administer the bribery oath 
to you,” said the returning officer. 

“© What? What? The_ bribery 
oath? Tome?” enquired Dr Tath= 
am, giving a sudden start, and flush- 
ing violently: at which stringent evi- 
dence of his guilt— 

“¢ Ah, ha!" cried those of the crowd 
nearest to him—** Come, old gentle- 
man! Thou must bolt it now!” 
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** Is it pretended to be believed,” 
faltered Dr Tatham, with visible emo- 
tion—* that I am bribed?” But at 
that moment his eye happened to 
- dight upon the exulting countenance 
of ‘the Reverend” Mr Mudflint. It 
calmed him. Removing his‘hat, he 
took the Testament into his hand, while 
the crowd ceased hooting for a mo- 
ment, in order to hear the oath read; 
and with dignity he endured the in- 
dignity. He then recorded his vote 
for Mr Delamere; and after fixing a 
sorrowful and surprised eye on Mr 
Gammon, who stood with his hat 
slouched a good deal over his face, and 
looking in another direction, with- 
drew ; and as he turned his mild and 
venerable face towards the crowd, the 
hissing subsided. Shortly afterwards 
came up, amidst great uproar, several 
of the tenantry of Mr Titmouse—all 
of them looking as if they had come 
up, poor souls! rather to receive pun- 
ishment for a crime, than to exercise 
their elective franchise in a free 
country. Gammon coloured a little, 
took out his pocket-book and pencil, 
and fixing on the first of the tenantry, 
Mark Hackett, the eye as it were of a 
suddenly-revived serpent, wrote down 
his name in silence—but what an ex- 
pression was in his face! Thus he 
acted towards every one of those un- 
happy and doomed persons ; replacing 
his pocket-book whence he had taken 
it, as soon as the last of the little body 
had polled. It was now a quarter to 
three o'clock, (the poll closing finally 
at four,) and thus stood the num- 
bers :— 

Delamere, . 149 
Titmouse, . 146 


Majority, . ° 3 


On these figures being exhibited by 
an eager member of Mr Delamere’s 
committee, there arose a tremendous 
uproar among the crowd, and cries of 


“Tear it down! Tear it down! 
Ah! Bribery and corruption! Three 
groans for Delamere! O—h! o-—h! 
o——h!” Matters seemed, indeed, 
getting desperate with the crowd; 
yet they seemed to feel a sort of com- 
fort in gazing at the stern, determin- 
ed, yet chagrined countenance of the 
ruling spirit of the day, Mr Gammon. 
He was a “ deep hand,’—he knew 
his game; and, depend upon it, he was 
‘only waiting till the enemy was clean 
done, and then he would pour in the 
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Quaint Club, and crush them for 
ever. Thus thought hundreds in the 
crowd. Nota vete was offered for a 
quarter of an hour; and the poll 
clerks, with their pens behind their 
ears, employed the interval in munch. 
ing sandwiches, and drinking sherry 
out. of a black bottle—the crowd cut- 
ting many jokes. upon them while thus 
pleasantly engaged. Symptoms were 
soon visible, in the increasing propor- 
tion of blue rosettes in and about the 
crowd, that this promising state of 
things was reviving the hopes of Mr 
Delamere’s party, while it as plainly 
depressed those in the yellow interest. 
Not for one moment, during the whole 
of that close and exciting contest, had 
Mr Crafty quitted his little inner 
apartment, where he had planned the 
battle, and conducted it to its present 
point of success. Nor had his phleg. 
matic temperament suffered the least 
excitement or disturbance: cold as ice 
though his heart might be, his head 
was ever clear as crystal. Certainly 
his strategy had been admirable. Vigi- 
lant, circumspect, equal to every emer- 
gency, he had brought up his forces in 
perfect order throughout the day; the 
enemy had not caught the least inkling 
of his real game. By his‘incessant, in- 
genious, and safe manceuvring, he had 
kept that dreaded body, the Quaint 
Club, in play up to this advanced 
period of the day—in a state, of exqui- 
site embarrassment and irresolution, 
balancing between hopes and fears ; 
and he had, moreover, rendered a 
temporary reverse on the field upon 
which he then fought, of little real 
importance, by reason of the measures 
he had taken to cut off the enemy en- 
tirely in their very next move. He 
was now left entirely alone in his little 
room, standing quietly before the fire 
with his hands behind him, with real 
composure, feeling that he had done 
his duty, and awaiting the issue pa~ 
tiently. The hustings, all this while, 
exhibited an exciting spectacle. An- 
other quarter of an hour had elapsed 
without a single vote being added to 
the poll. The crowd was very great, 
and evidently experiencing no little 
of the agitation and suspense experi- 
enced by those within the booth— 
(except Mr Titmouse, whose frequent 
potations of brandy and water durin 
the day, had composed him at lengt 
to sleep—as he leaned, absolutely snor- 
ing, Se the corner of the booth, 
out of sight of the crowd.) The poll 
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clerks were laughing and talking un- 
concernedly together. The leading 
Blues mustered strongly in their part 
of the booth; elated undoubtedly, 
but with the feelings of men who have 
desperately fought their way, ifich by 
inch, sword to sword, bayonet to bay- 
onet, up to a point where they expect, 
nevertheless, momentarily to be blown 
into the air. What could have become 
of the Quaint Club ? thought they also, 
with silent astonishment and appre- 
hension, Gammon continued stand. 
ing, motionless and silent, with folded 
arms—his dark surtout buttoned care- 
lessly at the top, and his hat slouched 
over his eyes, as if he sought to con- 
ceal their restlessness and agitation. 
Excitement—intense anxiety—physi-~ 
cal exhaustion—were visible in his 
countenance. He seemed indisposed 
to speak, even in answer to any one 
who addressed him. 

“O cursed Quaint Club! O cursed 
Crafty ! I am beaten—beaten hollow 
—ridiculously. How the miscreants 
have bubbled me! Crafty can now 
do without them, and won’t endanger 
the election by polling them! We 
are ruined! And what will be said 
at headquarters, after what I have led 
them to believe—bah!"—he almost 
stamped with the vehemence of his 
emotions. ‘ There’s certainly yet a 
resource; nay, but that also is too late 
—a riot—a nod, a breath of mine— 
those fine fellows there—down with 
hustings—poll-books destroyed. No, 
no; it is not to be thought of—the 
time’s gone by.” 

It was now nearly a quarter past 
three, the poll closing at four. «It’s 
passing strange!” thought Gammon,as 
he looked at his watch; ‘* what can be 
in the wind? Not aman of them come 
up! Perhaps, after all, Lord de la 
Zouch may not have come up to their 
mark, and may now be merely stand- 
ing on the chance of our being unable 
to come to terms with them. But what 
ean I do, without certain destruction, 
after what I have heard? It will be 
simply jumping down into the pit.” 
A thought struck him ; and with forced 
calmness he slipped away from the 
polling-booth, and, with an affectation 
of indifference, made his way to a 
house where a trusty emissary awaited 
his orders. ’Twas a Grilston man, a 

ellow voter, as much at Gammon’s 
eck andcall as Ben Bran was repre- 
sented to be at the command of Lord 
de la Zouch. Gammoh dispatched 
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him on this enterprise—to rush alatm- 
edly among the club, who knew him, 
but not his devotion to Gammon—to 
tell them that he had just discovered, 
by mere accident, the frightful danger 
in which they were placed, owing to 
Mr Gammon’s being enraged against 
them on account of their last proposal 
—that he had now made up his mind 
to the loss of the election, and also to 
commence prosecution for bribery 
against every single member of the 
club ; for that, having early suspected 
foul play, he was in a position “ to 
nail every man of them,” without fix- 
ing himself or Mr Titmouse. If he 
succeeded thus far—viz. in alarming 
them—then, after apparently dire per- 
plexity, he was suddenly to suggest one 
mode of at once securing themselves, 
and foiling their bitter enemy, Gam- 
mon ; viz. hasten up to the poll with- 
out a word to any one, and, by placing 
Titmouse at the top of the poll, destroy 
Gammon’s motive for commencing his 
vindictive proceedings, and so take him 
in his own trap. Gammon then re- 
turned to the polling-booth, (having 
named the signal by which he was to 
be apprized of success,) and resumed 
his former position, without giving to 
any one near him the slightest inti- 
mation of what he had been doing. 
If he imagined that any movement of 
his, at so critical a moment, had not 
been watched, he was grievously mis- 
taken. There were three persons 
whose sole business it had been, during 
the whole of that day, to keep a lynx 
eye upon his every movement, espe- 
cially as connected with the Quaint 
Club. But his cunning emissary was 
equal to the exigency; and having 
(unseen) reconnoitred the street for 
a few moments, he imagined he de- 
tected one, if not two spies, lurking 
about. He therefore slipped out of a 
low back window, got down four or 
five back yards, and so across a small 
hidden alley, which enabled him to 
slip, unperceivedly, into the back-room 
of the house he wished. 

« Ben! Ben!” he gasped, with an 
air of consternation. 

“ Hallo, man! what is’t?”’ quoth Ben. 

*« Done! every man of you sold! 
Mr Gammon turned tail on you. Just 
happened to overhear him swear a 
solemn oath to Mr Mudflint, that be- 
fore four-and-twenty hours” * * * 

* Lord !—you, did you really ?” 

** So help me ——!”’ exclaimed the 
man, aghast. 
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«* What’s to be done?” quoth Ben, 
the perspiration bursting out allover his 
forehead. ‘ We've been made the 
cursedest fools of by some one. Hang 
me if I think the old beast at Fothering- 
ham, or the young cub either, has ever 
meant ”’ 

«© What signifies it? It’s all too late 
now.” 

«‘ Isn’t there any way—eh? To be 
sure, I own [ thought we were pitched 
a leetle too high with Mr Gam ”—— 

*¢ But he has you now, though; and 
you'll find he’s a devil incarnate. But 
stop, I see’ —he seemed as if a thought 
had suddenly glanced across his puzzled 
and alarmed mind—* I'll tell you how 
to do him, and save yourselves yet.” 

« OQ Lord!—eh?’ exclaimed Ben, 
breathlessly. 

‘* But ure they all together?” 

«© Oh ay! In five minutes’ time 
we could all be on our way to the 
booth.” 

“* Then don’t lose a minute—or all’s 
lost!—Don’t explain to them the fix 
they’re in till it’s all over—and if ever 
you tell ’em, or any one, the bit o’ ser- 
vice I've” 

«* Never, Thomas, so help me !" 
quoth Ben, grasping his companion’s 
hand as in a vice. 

«« Off all of you to the booth, and 
poll for life and death, for Titmouse.” 

*«s What? Come—come, Master 
Thomas!” 

“ Ay, ay—you fool! Don’t you 
see? Make him win the election, and 
then in course Gammon’s no cause to 
be at you—he'll have got all he 
wants.” 

«* My eyes!” exclaimed Ben, as he 
suddenly perceived the stroke of po- 
licy. He snapped his finger, buttoned 
his coat, popped out of the house— 
within a few moments he was in the 
midst of the club, who were all in a 
back yard, behind a small tavern 
which they frequented. ‘ Now, lads!” 
he exclaimed, with a wink of his eye. 
He took the yellow and the blue co- 
lours out of his bosom; returned the 
blue and mounted the yellow: so in 
a trice did every one present, not one 
single question having been asked of 
Ben, in whom they had perfect confi- 
dence. 

But, to returnto Mr Gammon. It 
was now a moment or two past the half 
hour—there was scarcely half an hour 
more before the election must close. 
The mob were getting sullen. The 
Quaint Club were being asked for— 


now with hisses, then with cheers. 
All eyes were on Gammon, who felt 
that it was so. His face bore witness 
to the intensity of his emotions; he 
did not even attempt to disguise his 
despefate disappointment. His nerves 
were strung to their highest pitch of 
tension ; and his eye glanced inces- 
santly, but half-closed, towards a 
corner house at a little distance: ah! 
it was suddenly lit up, as it were, with 
fire—never was such an instantaneous 
change seen in a man’s face before. 
He had at length caught the appoint- 
ed signal; amanappeared ata window, 
and waved a little stick through it. 
A mighty sigh escaped from the pent- 
up bosom of Gammon, and relieved 
him from a sense of suffocation. His 
feelings might have been compared to 
those excited in our great commander, 
when the Prussians made their appear- 
ance at Waterloo. The battle was 
won ; defeat converted into triumph ; 
but suddenly recollecting himself— 
aware that every muscle of his face 
was watched—he relapsed into his 
former gloom. Presently were heard 
the approaching sounds of music— 
nearer and nearer came the clash of 
cymbals, the clangour of trombone 
and trumpet, the roll of the drum ;— 
all the crowd turned their faces to- 
wards the quarter whence the sounds 
came, and within a few seconds’ time 
was seen turning the corner, full on 
its way to the booth, the banner of the 
Quaint Club, with yellow rosettes 
streaming from the top of each pele— 
yellow ribands on every one’s breast. 
THE PEOPLE’S CAUSE HAD TRIUMPHED] 
Their oppressors were prostrate! A 
wild and deafening shout of triumph 
burst from the crowd as if they had 
been one man; and continued for 
several minutes intermingling with 
the inspiriting sounds of the noble air 
—* Rule Britannia!" played by the 
two bands, (that of Mr Titmouse hav- 
ing instantly joined them.) On-mareh- 
ed the club, two and two, and arm in 
arm, with rapid step; their faces 
flushed with excitement and exulta- 
tion—their hands vehemently shaken 
by the shouting crowd, who opened a 
broad lane for them up to the polling 
booth. Oh, the contrast exhibited in 


the faces of those standing there! What 
profound gloom, what vivid vexation, 
rigid despair, on the one hand—what 
signs of frantic excitement, joy, and tri- 
umphonthe other! ‘ Titmouse!” eried 
the first member of the club, as he gave 
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his vote; * Titmouse!’’ cried the 
second ; ** Titmouse !” cried the third ; 
‘«s Titmouse !"’ cried the fourth. The 
battle was won. Mr Titmouse was 
in a majority, which went on increas- 
ing every minute amidst tremendous 
cheering. Mr Gammon’s face and 
figure would at that moment have af- 
forded a study for a picture; the 
strongly repressed feeling of triumph 
yet indicating its swelling influence 
upon his marked and expressive coun~ 
tenance, where an accurate eye might 
have detected also the presence of 
anxiety. Again and again were his 
hands shaken by those near him. 
Bloodsuck, Centipede, Mudflint, Go- 
ing Gone, Ginblossom, as they enthu- 
siastically gave him credit for the 
transcendent skill he had exhibited, 
and the glorious. result it had secured. 
As the church clock struck four, the 
books were closed, the election was 
declared at an end, with eighteen of 
Mr Titmouse’s voters yet unpolled. 
Within a few minutes afterwards Mr 
Going Gone hastily chalked up on 
the board, and held it up exultingly 
to the crowd— 
Titmouse, . 3 
Delamere, 


Majority, . ° 


237 
149 


88! 


‘* Hurrah!—hurrah !—hip, hip, hip, 


hurrah!” pealed from the crowd, 
while hands were upraised and whirled 
round, hats flung into the air, and 
every other mark of popular excite- 
ment exhibited. ‘“ Titmouse !—Tit- 
mouse !—NINE TIMES NINE FoR Mr 
Titmouse !”’ was called for, and re« 


sponded to with thrilling and over- . 


powering effect. The newly elected 
member, however, could not be pinch- 
ed, or shaken, or- roused, out of the 
drunken stupor into which, from the 
combined influence of liquor and ex- 
citement, he had sunk. To enable him 
to go through the responsible duties of 
the day—viz. bobbing his head every 
now and then to the worthy and inde- 
pendent électors who came to invest 
him with the proud character of their 
representative in the House of Com- 
mons—he had brought in his pocket a 
flask of brandy, which had been thrice 
replenished: in a word, the popular 
idol was decidedly not presentable; and 
under the impulse of strong excite- 
ment, Mr Gammon, infinitely to the 
disgust of the Reverend Smirk Mud- 
flint, who was charged up to his throat 
with combustible matter, and ready to 
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go off at an instant’s notice, stepped 
forward, and on removing his hat was 
received with several distinct and long- 
continued rounds of applause. Silence 
having deen at length partially re- 
stored— 

‘6 Yes, gentlemen,” hecommenced, in 
an energetic tone and with an excited 
and determined air and manner, * well 
may you utter those shouts of joy, for 
you have fought a noble fight and won 
a glorious victory, (great cheering.) 
Your cause, the cause of freedom and 
good government, is triumphant over 
all opposition, (immense cheering.) 
The hideous forms of bigotry and 
tyranny are at this moment lying 
crushed and writhing, (vehement 
cheering rendered the rest of the sen- 
tence inaudible.) Gentlemen, truth 
and independence have this day met 
and overthrown falsehood and slavery, 
(cheers;) in spite of the monstrous 
weapons with which they came into 
the field, (groans)—bribery, (groans,) 
corruption, (groans,) intimidation, 
(hisses,) coercion and treachery, (min- 
gled groans and hisses.) But, gentle- 
men, thank God, all was in vain! (en- 
thusiastic cheering.) I will not say 
that a defeated despot is at this 
moment sitting with sullen scowl in 
a neighbouring castle, (‘remendous 
shouts of applause ;) all his schemes 
frustrated, all his gold scattered in 
vain, and trampled under foot by 
the virtuous electors whom he sought 
first to corrupt, and then degrade into 
slaves, (great cheering.) Gentlemen, 
let us laugh at his defeat, (loud and 
prolonged laughter ;). but let us rejoice 
like men, like freemen, that the de- 
graded and execrable faction to which 
he belongs is defeated, (cheering. )— 
Gentlemen, if ever there was a con- 
test .. which public spirit and prin- 
ciple triumphed over public and pri- 
vate profligacy, this has been it; and 
by this time to-morrow, hundreds of 
constituencies will be told, as their 
own struggles are approaching, to— 
look at Yatton—to emulate her proud 
and noble example ; and England will 
soon be enabled to throw off the hate- 
ful incubus that has so long oppressed 
her, (tmmense cheering.) But, gentle- 
men, you are all exhausted, (No/ no! 
and vehement cheers ;) we are all ex- 
hausted, after the great labour and 
excitement of this glorious day, and 
need repose, in order that on the 
morrow we may meet refreshed to en- 
joy the full measure of our triumph, 
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(cheering.) In particular, your dis- 
tinguished representative, Mr Tit- 
mouse, worn out with the excitement of 
the day, long depressed by the adverse 
aspect of the poll, was so overpowered 
with the sudden and glorious change ef- 
fected by that band of patriots who—— 
(the rest of the sentence was drowned 
in cheering.) Gentlemen, he is young, 
and unaccustomed to such extraordi- 
nary and exciting scenes, (hear, hear, 
hear!) but by the morrow he will 
have recovered sufficiently to pre- 
sent himself before you, (cheers.) 
In his name, gentlemen, Ido from my 
soul thank you for the honour which 
you have conferred upon him, and as- 
sure you that he considers any past 
success with which Providence may 
have blessed him (hear, hear, hear!) as 
nothing, when compared with the is~ 
sue of this day’s struggle, (cheering.) 
Rely upon it that his conduct in Par- 
liament will not disgrace you, (no, no, 
no!) And now, gentlemen, I must 
conclude, trusting that with victory 
will cease animosity, and that there 
will be an immediate declaration of 
those feelings of frank and manly 
cordiality, and good feeling, which 
ought to distinguish free fellow-citi- 
zens, and, above all, is signally charac- 
teristic of Englishmen, (cheering.) 
Shake hands, gentlemen, with a fallen 
enemy, (we will, we will!) and forget, 
when you have conquered, that you 
ever fought !” 
_ With these words, uttered with the 
fervour and eloquence which had indeed 
distinguished the whole of his brief 
address, he resumed his hat, amidst 
“‘ threetimes three for Mr Titmouse!” 
—* three times three for Mr Gam- 
mon !""—* nine times nine groans for 
Mr Delamere!’’—all of which were 
given with tumultuousenergy. The 
two bands approached ; the procession 
formed; the nearly insensible Tit- 
mouse, his face deadly pale and hat 
awry, was partly supported and partly 
dragged along between Mr Gammon 
and Mr Going Gone; and to the in- 
spiring air of “ See the Conquering 
Hero comes,” and accompanied by the 
cheering crowd, they all marched in 
procession to Mr Titmouse’s commit- 
tee-room. He was hurried up-stairs ; 
then led into a bed-room ; and there, 
soon, alas! experienced the overmas- 
tering power of sickness, which in- 
stantly obliterated all recollection of 
his triumph, and made him utterly 
unconscious of the brilliant position to 


which he had just been elevated— 
equally to the honour of himself and 
his constituency, who justly and proud. 
ly regarded 


“ TirtTLeBat TrrmouseE, Esq. M.P.” 


as the glorious first-fruits to them of 
the glorious “* Bill for giving Every- 
body Everything.” 

At a late hour that night, an inter- 
view took place between Ben Bran and 
Mr Gammon, of which all that I shall 
say at present is, that it was equally 
confidential and satisfactory. ‘There 
can be no harm, however, inintimating 
that Mr Gammon made no allusion to 
the arrival of the Greek kalends ; but 
he did to the fifteenth day after 
the meeting of Parliament. He satis- 
fied Ben—and through him the Quaint 
Club—that Lord de la Zouch’s agents 
had been only deluding them, and had 
laid a deep plan for ensnaring the club 
—which Gammon had early seen 
through, and endeavoured to defeat. 
A little circumstance which happened 
some two or three days afterwards, 
seemed to corroborate the truth of at 
least a portion of his statements—viz. 
eight prosecutions for bribery were 
brought against some members of the 
Quaint Club: and on their hastily 
assembling to consult upon so startling 
an incident, one still more so came to 
light ;—five leading members were 
not to be found. Writs in actions for 
penalties of £500 each, were on the 
same day served upon—Barnabas 
Bloodsuck, Smirk Mudflint, (other- 
wise called the Reverend Smirk Mud. 
flint,) Cephas Woodlouse, and—woe 
is me that I should have it to re- 
cord!—‘ Orry Gammon, gentleman, 
one of the attorneys of our lord the 
king, before the king himself, at 
Westminster.” The amount claimed 
from him was L.4000; from Blood- 
suck L.3000; and from Maudflint 
L.2500, which would, alas, have alone 
absorbed all the pew: rents of his little 
establishment for one hundred years 
to come, if his system of moral teach- 
ing should so long live. What was 
the consternation of these gentlemen 
to discover, when in their turn the 
called a private meeting of their lead- 
ing friends, that one of them also was 
missing, viz. Judas M‘Do’em! More- 
over, it was palpable that amidst an 
ominous silence and calmness on the 
other side—even on the part of True 
Blue—the most guarded and syste- 
matic and persevering search for evi- 
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dence was going on; and! with all 
Gammon’s self-possession, the sudden 
sight of Mr Crafty stealthily quitting 
the house of an humble Yellow voter, 
a week after the election, occasioned 
him somewhat sickening sensations. 
Gammon was not unaccustomed to 
wade in deep waters ; but these were 
very deep! However, a great point 
had been gained. Mr Titmouse was 
M.P. for Yatton; and Mr Gammon 
had maintained his credit in high 
quarters, where he stood pledged as to 
the result of the election; having 
been long before assured that every 
member returned into the new Parlia- 
ment was worth his weight in gold. 
Such were the thoughts passing 
through the acute and powerful mind 
of Gammon, as he sate late one night 
alone at Yatton, Mr Titmouse having 
retired to his bed-room half stupified 
with liquor, and anxious to complete 
matters by smoking himself to sleep. 
The wind whistled cheerlessly round 
the angle of the Hall in which was si- 
tuated the room where he sate, his 
feet resting on the fender, his arms 
folded, and his eyes fixed on the fire. 
Then he took up the newspaper, recent- 
ly arrived from town, which contain- 
ed a report of his speech to the elec- 


tors at the close of the poll; it was 
the organ of the Whig party—the 
Morning Growl ; and its leading ar- 
ticle commented in very encomiastic 
terms upon his address, “ given in an- 


other part of the paper.” His soul 
heaved with disgust at the thoughts of 
his own dissimulation ;—** Indepen- 
dence!” * Purity of Election !” «Pubs 
lic Principle!” « Triumph of Prin- 
ciple!” ‘ Popular enthusiasm!” 
‘* Man of the people!” Zook, thought 
he—eugh—at Titmouse! Is represen- 
tation an utter farce—a mere imagi- 
nary privilege of the people? If not, 
what but public swindlers are we who 
procure the return of such idiots as 
—faugh! Would I had been on the 
other,""———He rose, sighed, lit his 
chamber candle, and retired — to 
bed, but not to rest; for he spent 
several hours in endeavouring to re- 
trace every step which he had taken in 
the election—with a view to ascertain- 
ing how far it could be proved that he 
had legally implicated himself. The 
position in which, indeed, he and those 
associated with him in the election 
were placed, was one which required 
his most anxious consideration, with 
a view, not merely to the retention of 
the seat so hardly won, but to the 
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tremendous personal liabilities with 
which it was sought to fix him. The 


‘enquiries which he instituted into the 


practices which he had been led to 
believe prevailed openly upon the 
other side, led to no satisfactory re- 
sults. If the enemy had bribed, they 
had done so with consummate skill 
and caution. Yet he chose to assume 
the air of one who thought otherwise ; 
and gave directions for writs for penal- 
ties to be forthwith served upon Mr 
Parkinson, Mr Gold, Mr St Aubyn, 
and Mr Milnthorpe—all of whom, as in- 
deed he had expected, only laughed at 
him. But it was wofully different as re- 
garded himself and his friends : for be- 
fore Mr Crafty took his departure from 
Yatton, he had collected a body of 
evidence against all of them, of the 
most fearful stringency and complete~ 
ness. In fact, Lord de la Zouch had 
determined that, if it cost him ten thous 
sand pounds more, he would spare no 
effort, as well to secure the seat for his 
son, as to punish those who had been 
guilty of the atrocious practices which 
had been revealed to him. 

Need I say with what intense in- 
terest, with what absorbing anxiety, 
the progress of this contest had been 
watched by the Aubreys? From 
Lady de la Zouch and other friends, 
but more especially from Dr Tatham, 
who had regularly forwarded the True 
Blue, and also written frequent and 
full letters, they had learned, from time 
to time, all that was going on. Mr 
Aubrey had prepared them for the 
adverse issue of the affair; he had 
never looked for anything else; but 
could he or any of them feel other- 
wise than a painful and indignant 
sympathy with the little Doctor, on 
reading his account of the gross insult 
which had been offered to him at the 
hustings? Kate, before she had read 
half of it, sprang from her chair, threw. 
down the letter, cried bitterly, then 
kissed the venerable Doctor’s hand- 
writing, and walked to and fro, flash- 
ing lightning from her eyes, as her 
vivid fancy painted to her with pain- 
ful distinctness that scene of wanton 
and brutal outrage, on one of the most 
gentle, benevolent, and spotless of 
God’s creatures, whose name was as- 
sociated in all their minds, with every 
thing that was pious, pure, and good 
—indeed they were all powerfully af- 
fected. As for the Reverend Smirk 
Mudflint—“ Presumptuous wretch!” 

uoth Kate, as her flashing eye met 
that of her brother: and he felt that 
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his feelings, like her own, could not 
be expressed. The first account she 
received of the outrage perpetrated 
on Delamere was in the columns of 
the Zrue Blue, which being publish. 
ed that evening, had been instantly 
forwarded to town by Dr Tatham. 
It blanched her cheek ; she then felt a 
mist coming over her eyes—a numb- 
ness—a faintness ensued, and she sang 
upon the sofa, and swooned. It was 
a long while after she had recovered 
before a flood of tears relieved her 
excitement. °*Twas no use disguising 
matters, even had she felt so disposed, 
before those who felt so exquisite and 
vivid a sympathy with her; and who 
did not restrain their ardent and en- 
thusiastic expressions of admiration 
at the spirited and noble manner in 
which Delamere had commenced and 
carried on his adventure. At whose 
instance, and to please whom, had it 
been really undertaken? Kate’s heart 
fluttered intensely at the bare notion 
of seeing him again in Vivian Street. 
He would come—she felt—with a sort 
of claim upon her!—And he made 
his desired and dreadful appearance 
some days afterwards, quite unexpect- 
edly. Kate wasplaying on the piano, 
and had not heard his knock ; so that 
he was actually in the drawing-room 
before she was aware of his being in 
London, or had formed the slightest 
expectation of such a thing. 

** Heavens, Mr Delamere !—Is it 
you!” she stammered, rising from the 
piano, her face having suddenly be- 
come pale. 

«Ay, sweet Kate—unless I am 
become some one else, as—the reject- 
ed of Yatton’’—he replied fondly, as 
he grasped her hands fervently in his 
own, and led her to the sofa. 

‘«¢ Don’t—don’t—Mr Delamere”— 
said she faintly, striving to release 
one of her hands, which she instantly 
placed before her eyes to conceal her 
rising and violent emotion. Her 
brother and Mrs Aubrey considerately 
came to her relief, by engaging Dela- 
mere in conversation. He saw their 
object; and releasing Miss Aubrey, 
for the present, from his attentions, 
soon had entered into a long and very 
animated account of all his Yatton do- 
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ings. In spite of herself, as it were, 
Kate drew near the table, and, en- 
grossed with interest, listened, and 
joined in the conversation, as if it had 
not been actually DeLamEre who was 
sitting beside her.—He made very 
light of the little accident of the 
wounded lip—but as he went on, Kate 
looked another way, her eyesobstructed 
with tears, and her very heart yearning 
towards him. ‘ Oh, Mr Delamere!” 
—she suddenly and vehemently ex- 
claimed—“ what wretches they were 
to use you so!”——and then blushed 
scarlet. Shortly afterwards Mr Au- 
brey went down-stairs to fetch up one 
of Doctor Tatham’s letters for a parti- 
cular purpose ; and—what will my lady 
readers say ?—I—I—in fact, it is use- 
less mincing mafters,— Delamere, who 
was sitting next to Kate, thought that 
no time was like the present—she 
never looked so beautiful—he threw 
his arms round her, and kissed her 
white forehead half a dozen times—— 

“ Fie, fie. Mr Delamere!” said Mrs 
Aubrey, slightly colouring, but not 
with a very angry air—* are these the 
tricks you have learned at Yatton ?” 

«Pray, Mr Delamere—I beg—I 
entreat of you—don’t”—quoth Kate, 
striving vehemently to detach bis arms 
from her waist, which she barely suc- 
ceeded in doing before her brother re- 
entered the room. The faces of all 
three of them burned like fire—and if 
Aubrey suspected any thing, he said 
nothing, but was soon engaged with 
the letter he had gone in quest of. 

* Well—sce if I’m not M.P. for 
Yatton, yet’—said Delamere, with a 
confident air, just before he rose to 
go— and that within a few weeks, 
too ;. and then” —— 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said 
Aubrey gravely. 

‘* Sure ? I’ve no more doubt of it,” 
replied Delamere briskly, “than I have 
of our now being in Vivian Street—if 
there be the slightest pretence to fair- 
ness in a committee of the House of 
Commons. Why, upon my honour, 
we've got no fewer than eleven dis- 
tinct, unequivocal” 

* If election committees are to be 
framed of such people as appear to 
have been returned”— * * * 
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